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PREFACE. 


The  volume  here  given  to  the  pnblic  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  long  cherished  feeling  of  the  citizens  of 
U  Salle  County,  often  publicly  ...vpressed,  that 
the  u.emc^.es  of  the  pionee,-  settlers  .should  be  pre- 
served, fhat  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
those  who  reclabued  the  wildness  of  uncultivated 

f  u  t  >  i  TZ  "":""'  '^"  -productive  waste  into 
.u  t,ul  helds,  and  the  rude  theatre  of  savage  li.e 
t    the  ht  abode  of  Christian  civilisation,  and  the  sea 
of  thousands  of  happy  homes,  should  be  truthfully 

rXr''-^---^---«mplatlo^ 
t.me  the  rude  and  simple  red  men  retired  from  the 

d.fficnlt,es  that  one  inexperienced  cau  not  appreciate 
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The    »nirly   pioneers   have   inorttly  passed  away. 
Twenty  years  ago  many  (v  'ild  have  told  the  tale  of 
their  toils,  whose  lips  are  now  forever  sealed,  and  tra- 
dition alone  hands  down  to  us  the  story  of  their 
experiences. 

Human  memory  is  treacherous,  and  forty  revolv- 
ing years  dim  and  clothe  with  uncertainty  tlie  his- 
tory told  by  the  third  generation.  A  few  of  the  old 
pioneers  remain,  and  to  them  the  author  has  ap- 
pealed for  the  facts,  and  to  them  he  has  submitted 
the  statements  herein  contained  for  correction ;  and 
while  he  can  not  flatter  himself  that  no  errors  have 
crept  in,  but  is  of  the  opinion  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  exclude  them  ;  yet  that  the  work  is  substan- 
tially correct  he  verily  believes,  having  spared  no 
effort  to  make  it  so.  The  work  was  undertaken  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association,  and 
rather  as  a  labor  of  love  than  with  the  idea  of  j)ecu- 
niary  profit. 

Articles  upon  Geology  by  W.  W.  Calkins,  and 
upon  the  Botany  of  the  County  by  R.  Williams, 
are  inserted.  As  these  gentlemen  have  made  these 
subjects  a  favorite  study  for  years,  and  are  old  resi- 
dents of  the  count}^,  it  was  deemed  appropriate 
that  they  should  appear  in  their  favorite  r61es. 

The  seeming  repetition  of  facts  in  the  two  geolog- 
ical articles — ^the  scientiiic  and   economic — are    no 
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more  tlian  was  ivquired   to  sliow  tlip  value  of  the 
inaterial  found  in  the  several  strata. 

The  pioneer  history  of  the  towns  has  been  arranged 
(chronologically  rather  than  alphabetically.  The 
incongruity  of  introducing  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Allen,  one  of  the  last  towns  settled,  in  ad- 
vance of  all  tlic!  ol(?  settled  towns,  will  be  apparent 
to  all  ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  finding  a  town  by 
the  index  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  reading 
history  backwards. 

The  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  relation  to 
the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  settlers  of  a  town. 
The  aim  has  been  to  enter  the  names  in  order, 
according  to  priority  of  settlement.  The  modern 
system  of  selling  panegyrics,  which  pervades  not 
only  the  periodical  press,  but  nearly  a,ll  the  literature 
of  the  day,  has  been  wholly  ignored.  When  a  more 
h^ngthy  biography  has  been  given,  or  a  narrative  of 
personal  experience  more  full  than  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  to  throw  light  on  the  usages  and  experiences 
of  the  times,  and  the  one  given  is  designed  as  a 
truthful  representation  of  all.  While  that  fulsome 
flattery  that  is  bought  and  sold  like  cabbages  in  the 
market  has  been  avoided,  words  that  would  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  the  living,  or  those  of  the  friends 
of  the  dead,  have  been  as  carefully  shunned.  The 
simple  leading  facts  of  a  person's  life,  with  oflicdal 
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position,  is  all  that  has  been  attempted,  while  none 
are  so  humble  as  to  escape  notice;  and  if  its  read- 
ing shall  beguile  the  lonely  hours  of  the  departing 
pioneer,  by  recalling  those  scenes  over  which  he 
loves  to  linger,  or  shall  excite  the  emulation  of 
succeeding  generations  to  practice  the  fi'ugal  viitues 
of  those  we  commemorate,  the  author  will  fee]  that 
his  labor  has  not  be(^n  in  vain. 
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TOPOdRAlMIY, 


La  Salle  Couktv  enibnices  thirry-tw  o  tovvnsliips, 
or  about  1,152  sciuarc  inil(»s,  uud  occujties^cooi-.-iphi- 
cally  a  central  and  comniaiidi.  ,  ])()siti'^'i.  It  is 
nearb'  central  to  the  northern  half  of  ttn'  State,  and 
at  ilie  liead  of  na\  iiiatioji  on  the  Illinois  river.  The 
Illinois  t\:  Michigan  Canal  ])asses  through  its  centre, 
terminating'  near  its  western  boundary,  connecting 
at  that  point  with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
throiigii  that  with  all  the  navigable  I'ivers  of  this 
great  western  valley,  while  by  the  canal  it  has  water 
transportation  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  iind 
through  them  to  the  eastern  seaboaixl.  Trs  ])osition 
is  the  key  to  the  most  natuiiJl  connection  l>t>tween 
the  western  rivers  and  tiie  inland  seas  of  the  conti- 
nent. Its  surface  is  more  elevated  and  rolling  than 
most  of  the  i)iairie  region  south  of  it.  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a  considerable  des(tent  from  all  ])arts  of 
the  county  towards  the  Illinois  rivei-,  which  passes 
through  the  centre  and  drains  nearly  its  entire 
surface.  The  difference  of  elevation  between  the 
top  of  the  bluff  at  La  Salle  iJid  Mendota  is  239  feet, 
and  at  the  county  line  north  of  Mendota,  H71  feet. 
Tonica  is  143  feet  higher  than  La  Salle,  and  there  is 

an  increasing   though  undulating   elevation,  going 
2  u 
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south,  to  a  point  seven  miles  north  of  Bh)omington, 
whicih point  is8C7  feet  above  the  Central  R.  R.  station 
at  La  Salle,  and  that  station  is  eighty  feet  above 
low  water  in  the  river,  consequently  the  tributaries 
of  the  Illinois  have  a  rapid  descent  to  this  river, 
and  the  Illinois  is  a  quite  rapid  stream  in  this 
county,  thus  making  an  efficient  and  healthy  drain- 
age for  neai'ly  all  its  surface. 

The  scenery  is  on  a  gi-ander  scale  than  most  of  the 
prairie  region  ;  there  are  more  magnificent  streams, 
higher  and  more  pictun^sque  bluffs,  more  timber, 
and  better  distributed.  The  prairie  is  dr^^^i*  and 
more  rolling  than  most  of  that  south  of  it,  richer 
and  more  productive  than  that  nortli  of  it ;  it  oc- 
cupies an  intermediate  position,  and  boasts  of  the 
possession  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  exti-emes  of 
the  prairie  region  nortli  and  south. 

The  Illinois  river  seems  an  agricultural  as  well  as 
a  to])ographical  and  geological  axis.  While  the  soil 
south  of  the  river  is  as  black,  deep  and  rich  as  Sanga- 
mon County,  ande([ually  acorn  region,  that  north  of 
the  river  has  a  browner  soil,  is  better  for  wheat  and 
perhaps  not  quite  as  good  for  corn,  and  the  surface 
generally  more  rolling.  These  distinctions  are  not 
radical,  and  a  careless  observer  wouhl  not  notice 
them,  but  they  exist  and  are  increased  radically, 
going  north  ()\'  the  county,  owing  to  difference  of 
geological  formation. 

Tile  most  prominent  feature  of  the  topography  of 
the  county  is  th(i  Illinois  river,  which  intersects 
the  <'ounty  near  the  centre,  running  nearly  du(^ 
west  :  but   aftei'   leaving   the  county,  its  course  is 
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southwest  to  its  mouth.  The  Illinois  is  a  sluggish 
stream,  having  but  about  twenty -eight  feet  fall  in  a 
distance  of  nearly  ;200  miles,  being  less  than  the 
distance  allowed  in  canal  navigation,  but  in  La  Salle 
County  there  are  two  rapids,  one  at  Marseilles,  and 
one  near  Starved  Rock,  each  capable  of  furnishing 
an  immense  water  power.  The  river  is  deep  enough 
for  good  sized  boats  except  at  the  rapids.  There  was 
considerable  steamboat  traffic  between  Ottawa  and  St. 
Louis  before  the  canal  was  built,  but  since  its  com- 
pletion, terminating  at  La  Salle,  the  boats  seldom 
ascend  higher  than  that  place. 

The  valle3^  of  the  Illinois  is  from  one  to  near  two 
miles  wide.  From  where  it  enters  the  county  to 
within  three  miles  of  La  Salle,  it  is  above  high  water. 
Some  of  it  has  good  soil,  but  most  of  it  rests  on  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  near  Utica  on  the  calcif- 
erous  lime  rock,  and  the  soil  is  thin,  but  after  it 
strikes  the  carboniferous  formation,  above  La  Salle, 
the  soil  is  alluvium,  and  very  I'ich,  but  su])ject  to 
inundation.    The  bluffs  ar^  from  loO  to  140  feet  high. 

The  scenery  along  this  valley  is  sur])assingly 
beautiful.  The  broad  river  is  dotted  with  islands 
shaded  by  majestic  elms,  the  growth  of  centui'ies, 
the  whole  walled  in  bv  the  sandston*^  bluffs  on  either 
side,  presenting  mostly  a  mural  front,  frequently 
worn  by  the  elements  into  fantastic  shapes,  or  cut 
by  deep  and  romantic  canyons,  the  tops  clothed 
with  a  carpi^  of  grass  and  fringed  with  scattering 
timber,  among  which  many  lofty  i)ines  are  con- 
si)icuous.  It  might  well  have  attractions,  as  it  ever 
has  had,  for  both  savage  and  civilized  man. 
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Starved  Rock,  a  point  of  tlie  bliitt'  separated  by 
the  denuding  I'orc*^  of  water,  is  situated  one  mile 
above  Utica,  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  river,  whicli 
washes  its  base.  It  is  135  feet  higli,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  half  an  acre  on  the  to]),  shaded  by 
evergreens.  It  is  of  especial  interest  from  the 
Indian  legends  connected  with  it,  and  as  the  site  of 
Fort  St.  Louis  of  the  French. 

Buffalo  Rock,  liardly  as  high  ns  Starved  Rock,  is 
on  the  nortli  side  of  the  river,  four  miles  below 
Ottawa.  It  is  al)out  two  miles  long,  forty  to  sixty 
rods  wide,  its  southern  base  w^ashed  by  the  river^ 
while  a  wide  cut.  through  wdiicli  part  of  the  river 
once  liowed,  separates  it  from  the  bluff  on  the 
north  ;  through  this  cut  the  canal  and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  k  Pacific  Railroad  Und  a  convenient 
passage.  This  rock  was  once  an  island  in  the 
Illinois,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Illinois  was, 
sometime  in  the  past,  much  wider  than  now,  and 
extended  from  bluff  to  ])luft',  tiirough  the  extent  of 
the  valley  :  the  water  mtii'ks  along  the  sand-rock 
bluffs,  and  the  Avashed  gravel  on  the  high  bot- 
toms, all  point  unmistakably  to  that  conclusion. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  lakes  stood  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  Jiow,  and  doubtless  em))tied  their 
waters  through  the  valhy  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  When  the  Niagara  broke  through  the 
heights  at  Lewiston  and  formed  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara, the  level  of  the  lakes  was  gradually  sunk  until 
the  waters  sought  the  ocean  by  the  river  and  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawience.  Since  then  the  Illinois  has  (mly 
drained  the  countiy  around  the  south  end  of  Lake 
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Michigan,  and  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rivulet  com- 
pared with  its  former  magnificent  dimensions.  The 
valley  of  tlie  Illinois  was  then  more  like  a  continu- 
ous lake  than  a  river.  The  broad  and  deep  valley, 
filled  with  accumulated  waters  of  the  upper  lakes, 
must  have  foi'med  the  most  majestic  river  of  the 
West.  At  Beardstown  the  river  bottom  is  twelve 
miles  wide,  and  whoever  has  viewed  the  curiously- 
formed  detached  portions  of  the  bluff,  six  miles 
south  of  Beardstown,  could  have  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  waves  on  that  twelve  miles 
ex])anse  of  water,  driven  for  ages  by  the  fierce  west- 
ern ])rairie  winds,  could  alone  have  formed  those 
cones  and  pyramids  from  tlie  solid  blufl"  now  stand- 
ing mementos  of  the  doings  of  a  by-gom^  age.  This 
valley  has  evidently  been  the  favorite  resort  of  all 
the  ])Hoj)les  that  have  <ner  occu])ied  the  country — the 
mounds  left  by  the  mound  builders  were  numerous 
along  all  the  prominent  parts  of  the  bluffs  and  liigh 
bottoms.  The  Illinois  Indians  made  this  their  central 
point,  and  here  was  theii*  princi})al  town,  and  tliey 
fought  I'orj^ears,  with  the  northern  tribes,  for  its  pos- 
session. The  French  explorers  made  it  one*  of  their 
])iin('i])al  military,  missionary  and  trading  posts. 
Its  histoiy,  if  it  could  all  be  written,  would  be  of 
intense  interest. 

The  ])rincipal  southern  tributary  of  the  Illinois  is 
the  Big  Vermillion  the  Aramoni  of  the  French.  It 
cuts  the  south  ])art  ol'  the  county  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  em])tying  into  th«'  Illiisoison  the  opposite 
side  and  one*  mile  aliove  La  Salle.  It  is  n  rapid 
stream,  with  higii  bluffs  and  narrow  bottoms;  the 
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scenery  along  its  banks  for  several  miles  from  its 
mouth  is  very  grand  and  imposing.  The  strata 
which  compose  its  bluffs  are  rich  in  fossils,  end  the 
geologist  and  lover  of  nature  will  be  well  paid  for  a 
trip  along  its  rugged  banks.  The  famous  grotto  of 
Deer  Park  is  on  the  right  bank,  a  mile  or  two  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  which 
first  shows  itself  on  the  A'^ermillion — it  isa  cut  in  the 
bluff,  on  a  level  with  the  river  at  low  water,  wind- 
ing somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  and  extending  some 
hundred  rods  or  more.  The  sides  are  perpendicu- 
lar, anc*  at  the  extreme  end  about  ninety  feet  high. 
At  tliat  point  the  sides  project  or  shelve  over  about 
seventy  feet  on  eacli  side.  In  wet  weather  there  is 
a  ])retty  waterfall,  and  at  all  times  a  clear  pool  of 
water  and  a  fine  spring.  The  o])eiiingat  top  is  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  fringed  with  pines  and  other 
trees.  It  is  a  great  (niriosity  and  a  very  popular 
place  of  resort.  The  N^^rmillion  is  bordered  with 
timber  on  either  side,  and  in  the  up])er  ])art  of  its 
course  has  some  bottoms,  of  very  heavy  timber.  Bai- 
ley's, Otte  •  and  Eagle  creeks,  and  many  smaller 
streams,  are  tributaries  of  the  V^ermillion. 

Co  veil  creek,  named  from  the  first  settler  on  its 
banks,  is  the  other  considerable  southern  branch  of 
the  Illinois  in  the  county.  It  rises  in  T.  32,  R.  4, 
and  runs  westwardly  into  the  Illinois,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  below  Ottawa. 

The  principal  northern  tributar}'-  of  tlie  Illinois, 
and  next  to  that  river  in  size,  is  the  Fox.  Its  waters 
are  clear,  and  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  water 
are  less  than  most  other  streams  in  the  county ;  it  is 
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one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  mill  stream  in  the 
State,  and  there  is  more  improved  water  power  on 
the  Fox,  from  Wisconsin  to  its  mouth,  than  on  any 
other  stream  in  the  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Rock  river,  probably  more  tlian  all  others.  It  enters 
the  county  on  its  eastern  side,  betwe<'n  the  towns  of 
Northville  and  Mission,  and  runs  southeastwardlv 
to  the  Illinois  at  Ottawa.  Its  banks  for  a  few  miles 
from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  belts  of  timber,  wliile 
higher  up,  the  prairie  in  many  places  comes  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  It  runs  through  a  tine  rolling 
and  rich  prairie.  Big  and  Little  Indian,  Somanauk, 
Mission  and  Buck  creeks  are  the  pi'incipal  branches. 

The  Little  A^ermillion,  a  noi'thern  branch  of  the 
Illinois,  rises  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county, 
runs  south  to  the  Illinois  on  the  east  side  of  the  city 
of  La  Salle.  Troy  Grove,  a  large  tract  of  excellent 
timber,  is  on  the  head  of  the  stream.  The  Toma- 
hawk is  the  principal  branch. 

The  Percomsoggin,  said  to  be  Indian  for  little  axe. 
rises  in  the  town  of  Waltham,aMd  runs  southwest  into 
the  Illinois,  half  a  mile  above  the  Little  \'ermillion. 

The  bluffs  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Illinois 
(except  when  th'^y  approacli  that  stream)  are  not 
i  high  as  the  southern,  they  run  over  a  different 
geological  formation,  and  the  overlying  di'ift  is  not 
as  deep,  and  the  bed  rock,  mostly  Tienton  and  St. 
Peters,  is  not  as  readily  denuded  as  that  of  the 
coal  measures  that  prevail  south  of  the  river. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  streams,  the  valleys,  the 
bluffs,  the  elevations  and  general  outline  of  the 
county,    but  the   great  bulk   of  its   territory,   the 
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})iairie  that  lies  between  and  ftUs  in  the  ])icture  from 
stream  to  stream,  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  forms 
all  the  elevated  portions  of  the  county.  The 
streams  of  course  ai-e  on  the  lowest  ii,- round,  and  the 
larger  streams,  when  running  over  the  coal  meas- 
ures, are  sunk,  100  feet  or  more,  into  the  regular 
strata  after  leaving  the  drift,  and  on  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone  nt^ariy  as  much  sunk  by  the  erosion  of 
the  water,  and  all  showing  that  the  amount  of  water 
that  did  tliat  excavating  was  much  greater  than 
runs  now.  Whether  that  occurred  when  the  ocean 
watei's  iirst  receded  from  tlie  surface,  and  following 
all  the  de])ressions,  scooped  out  and  formed  (channels 
for  all  the  future  sti'eanis  ;  or  whether  from  the  exist- 
tence  of  a  moist  climate  and  heavy  rainfall,  the  same 
object  was  gradually  accomplished,  may  never 
be  known,  but  it  is  probable  it  was  a  combination 
of  both.  At  all  events  tlii^  cause  was  ample  for  the 
effect,  and  the  stivams  are  all  placed  in  de<^i)  beds, 
with  far  more  than  am])le  room  for  the  discharge 
of  their  waters  in  any  contingency. 

The  prairie  extends  back  from  the  borders  of 
these  valleys,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  ridges  or 
highest  ground  l)etween  the  streams^ — in  w^estern 
])arlai)ce  called  divides,  because  they  separate  the 
water  running  to  different  streams.  The  timber 
being  conlined  to  the  borders  of  the  streams,  is  con- 
sequently on  tile  lowest  ground,  and  a  person 
standing  on  one  of  these  divides,  can  look  over  the 
timber  to  the  prairie  forming  the  divide  on  the 
op])osite  side. 

These  ridu'es  or  divid'^s  when  seen  from  a  distance 
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are  easily  located,  but  wlien  a  closer  inspection  is 
attempted  they  liee  like  ixn  ignis  fatuus;  thou<jjh 
some  are  so  abrupt  as  to  be  well  defined,  they  are 
mostly  so  near  level  as  to  be  hard  to  locate. 

Emigrants  coming  from  a  timbered  region,  or  what 
in   its   primitive  state   was   such,  from  hilly  New 
England  or  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York,  could  liave  had  no  conception  of  the  prairie 
region.     In  all  those  localities  the  land  was  covered 
with  timber,   except  wliere  the  hand  of  man  had 
removed  it.     They  regarded  tliat  condition  as  tlie 
natural  and  normal  state  of  any  country.     Add  to 
this  the  uneven,  rocky  and  broken  surface  of  the 
land  of  their  nativity,   and   the  first  view  of  the 
prairie   State  must  have  made  a  deep  impression. 
In  fact,   the  prairie  is  one   of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.      The   steppes    of    Asia    jmd    the   pampas 
of   South   America  are    wonderful  in   extent,  but 
for  riclmess  of  soil,  beauty   of  landscape,   and  all 
that    is   valuable  to  civilized     occupants,    neither 
they,    nor  any  other  locality  on   the  globe,  uuike 
any  approaches    to   successful    com])etition    with 
the   prairie   region    of    the  North    Amei'ican    con- 
tinent.    The  deltas  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Mississii)pi, 
and  of  other  great  rivers,  possess  fi  soil  as  ricli  and 
as  level,  but  they  are  of  limited  extent,  and  the  sun 
in  its  daily  cii'cuit  does  not  shine  on  a  country  of 
the  same  extent,  so  rich,  so  grand  and  beautiful  as 
the  prairie  before  the  hand  of  man  had  marred  and 
defaced  it. 

That  region  with  us  is  now  transformed  to  apoi)u- 
lous  and  cultivated  country,    and  the  future  will 
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never  witness  in  its  native  wildness  and  beauty  the 
fairest  scenery  that  uncultivated  nature  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  man. 

A  timbered  region,  covered  by  the  dark,  primeval 
forest,  is  grand  and  impressive  ;  its  dark  and  sombre 
shades,  and  deep  and  tangled  recesses,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  foster  a  superstitious  dread,  and  to 
people  its  unexplored  depths  with  the  witches  and 
goblins  of  the  past,  or  with  the  whispering  ghosts 
of  which  Ossian  sings  so  mournfully.  But  no  such 
goblins  haunted  the  prairie.  An  imaginative  organi- 
zation might  have  fancied  the  fairies  sporting  in  the 
evening  shadows,  as  approaching  night  shut  in  the 
landscape,  or  departing  from  their  midnight  revels 
among  the  curling  mist  as  they  vanisiied  before  the 
glories  of  a  prairie  sunrise.  The  early  occupants 
of  the  prairie  will  remember  noticing  circles  on  the 
prairie  from  hfteen  to  twenty  or  more  feet  across, 
distinguishable  only  by  a  ranker  and  heavier  growth 
of  grass,  but  very  distinctly  marked.  What  caused 
them  was  not  known,  though  some  ascribed  them 
to  lightning  strokes.  Similar  phenomena  exist  in 
the  natural  meadow  and  grass  land  in  England, 
and  are  there  called  fairy-rings  or  fairy-circles,  vul- 
garly supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  fairies  in  their 
dances.  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  written  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairie  region  instead  of  among  the 
glens  and  wilds  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where 
witchcraft  and  demonology  have  ever  found  their 
favorite  fastnesses,  his  genius  would  not  have  been 
so  deeply  tinged  with  the  supernatural,  and  war- 
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locks  and  witches  would  not  have  danced  so  freely 
over  his  ])ages. 

The  (juiet  and  sylvan  b(.'auty  which  clothes  the 
vast,  the  limitless  ex])nnse.  im])ressed  and  fiishioned 
the  imagination  to  cooler,  more  genial  and  hnppier 
thoughts — the  grand  ;ind  tiie  peaceful  occui>ied  the 
mind,  and  left  m)  room  for  those  horribl  •  crentions 
of  the  fancy  which  destroyed  the  Judgment  and  bru- 
talized the  occu])ants  of  tin'  dark  forests  of  central 
Europe,  and  even  found  a  foothold  in  the  dense  and 
tangled  wild  woods  of  rugged  Xew  England.  A 
feeling  of  chastened  ])ersonal  dignity  as  the 
occu])ant  of  such  a  heritage,  and  (tf  reverence  for 
the  power  that  fashioned  it,  foi'cibly  im])ress<'d  the 
mind,  as.  standing  u])on  the  vast,  illimitable  plain 
which  spread  in  all  directions,  wave  succeeding 
wave,  and  undulation  following  undulation,  far 
awa}',  till  the  earth  and  sky  met  and  shut  in  the 
power  of  vision.  It  seemed  as  if  a  boundless  ocean, 
set  in  motion  by  a  powerful  storm  and  then  quieted, 
the  bosom  of  the  water  smoothly  heaving,  all  in 
motion,  forming  the  most  graceful  curves  and 
swells,  had  been  instantly  chilled,  hardened  to  solid 
land — such  was  the  prairie. 

Standing  on  a  swell  of  the  prairie  on  a  clear  day 
in  early  summer,  the  luxuriant  grass  waving  in  the 
wind,  the  shadows  of  the  summer  clouds  fitfully 
chasing  each  other  on  beyond  the  power  of  vision, 
the  observer  could  fancy  the  ocean  restored  and  the 
long  swells  again  in  motion  ;  or,  taking  a  stand  in 
one  of  the  numerous  points  of  timber  which  ex- 
tended either  way  from  the  large  streams,  an  open 
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grove,  clear  of  underhrusli  and  covered  with  a  green 
Hward,  and  the  view  taking  in  the  alternation  of 
tinibe-r  and  })i'airi<s  a  seene  was  i)resented  tliat  for 
extent,  beauty  and  grandeur  art  can  never  ex])ect  to 
imitate,  and  having  once  been  destroyed  can  never 
be  restored. 

Whence  came  the  ])rairie  {  AVJiat  ])eculiar  condi- 
tions caused  this  r»^gi<»n  to  grow  grass  ah)nej  while 
all  others  grow  timber  i 

Tlie  question  seems  partially  answered  by  the 
relative  location  of  the  timber  and  })rairie.  The 
timber  grows  on  tlie  alluvial  bottoms  where  partially 
protected  from  the  prairie  fii'es,  or  on  the  thin  soil  of 
the  blutt's,  while  the  ricli  and  deep  piairie  soil  and 
the  alluviiil,  where  exposed  to  the  lires,  grow  grass 
and  no  tind)er.  Wht^n  tlu^  ocean  receded  from  the 
rich  and  deep  soil  which  had  been  deposited  in  its 
a])parent  quiet  waters,  as  it  was  partially  a  swam}), 
the  sedges  and  coarse  grasses  would  soon  grow  with 
a  luxuriance  proi)ortioned  to  the  tem])erature,  mois- 
ture and  lichness  of  the  soil.  Trees  do  not  readily 
grow  in  such  a  soil,  and  if  they  did,  it  would  lequire 
a  large  number  of  yeai\s  to  enable  tliem  to  withstand 
even  a  moderate  lire  ;  ))ut  grass  grows  in  a  single 
season,  and,  when  divy.  fui'uishes  sufficient  fuel  to 
eflectually  burn  np  or  destroy  any  young  timber 
s])routs  of  one  oi- two  years'  growth  that  might  exist. 
Thus  W(^  might  expect  no  trees,  but  an  annual  growth 
of  grarfss  on  the  richest  soil,  and  where  exposed  to 
the  annual  fires  ;  while  a  poor  soil  growing  too  little 
grass  for  fuel  to  sustain  an  annual  fire,  and  localities 
sheltered  or  protected  in   any  way  from   the  lires, 
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would  u^row  up  to  timber — and  sucli  wms  found  to 
be  tlie  filet.  Narrow  stri])s  of  land  between  streiims 
or  branches  of  stivinns  were  generally  tituher  hind. 
The  soil  on  tlu;  top  of  the  bl  nil's  and  near  the  streams 
was.  and  is,  invariably  thin,  and  not  as  well  adapted  to 
grass  as  the  ])rairie — this  soil  is  nearly  all  timber,  and 
has  the  additional  advantau'e  of  prottM'tion  in  onc^ 
direction  by  thestreaui.  The  smooth  and  level  sur- 
face would  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  ajinual  tires, 
while  a  rough,  rocky  and  uneven  surface  would 
check  them.  The  great  e.\t<Mit  of  the  region  over 
which  these  conditions  existed  would  aid  the  spread 
of  the  tii'e  when  started,  and  some  part  of  so  extended 
a  region  would  be  likelv  to  take  fins  while  if  divided 
into  small  and  isolated  tracts  like  the  present  fields, 
fires  would  be  seldom  known.  Lightning  alone 
would  be  a  suflicient  cause  for  the  Jinnual  firing  of 
so  large  a  tract,  and  this,  at  an  early  day,  was 
doubtless  the  agent  that  elfected  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  th«'  early  settlers,  that  at 
that  time,  the  ])rairie  was  en(a'oachingn])on  the  tini- 
ber  ;  in  fact,  the  blulf  timlx^r  was  all  old,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  trees  injured  by  the  lire,  and  ther(^  was 
no  young  growth:  an  ox  gad  oi-  a  hoop  pole  could 
not  be  found  except  in  some  sheltei-ed  nook  of  the 
bluff,  or  on  the  slieltei-ed  alluvial  bottoms,  but  as 
soon  as  the  barrens,  as  they  were  termed,  were  pro- 
tected from  tire,  they  ra])idly  grew  nj)  with  a  thrifty 
crop  of  well-set  timber,  showing  that  the  lire  had 
been  the  only  impediment  to  that  result. 

The  prairie,  although  protected  from  tire,  did  not 
rapidly  grow  to  timber,  for  the  reason  there  were 
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no  roots  or  ^vniis  to  start  IVom,  us  there  was  in  tlie 
harr(!ns,  but  the  principal  jvason  was,  tliat  no  tree 
will  grow  readily  in  the  unbroken  ]>raii'ie  sod,  as 
most  of  the  setthTS  found  by  dear  ex})erien('e — but 
the  timber  did  spiead  to  the  prairie,  lirstafew  hazel 
bushes,  these  would  hold  the  leaves  at  the  roots, 
thus  mulchin<;  and  killing  the  turf,  then  a  few  (;rab 
apples,  then  oak  and  hickory. 

There  was  i)io))ably  a  time  when,  from  the  recur- 
rence of  wet  seasons,  a  general  m(jist  climate,  or 
other  cause,  the  timber  had  enci'oached  upon  the 
prairie,  else  there  would  have  been  no  timber — but 
the  whole  history  since  the  waters  retiivd,  had  evi- 
dently been  a  contest  for  suj)remacy  between  the  t     ►. 

At  the  date  of  the  white  settlements  the  timber 
had  I'etired  to  the  banks  of  the  stnjams,  to  the  thin- 
nest soil  and  to  the  low  bottoms,  and  in  most  cases 
was  still  retiring.  As  i)roof  of  this,  it  was  noticed 
that  in  many  instances  the  extii me  j)oints,  the  out- 
posts or  picket  lines  of  timber  had  retired  and  left 
roots  and  stumi)s  burnt  to  or  under  the  surface,  yet 
in  reach  of  the  ])low,  mementos  of  its  former  status. 

Most  of  the  bluff  timber  was  stationary  or  decay- 
ing, very  little  nuiking  a  thrifty  growth,  and  as  the 
young  si)routs  were  annually  killed,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  timber  to  hold  its  own.  Tiie  writer  has 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first  fire  he  witnessed, 
■which  was  a  very  severe  one,  passing  through  the 
timber.  Hundreds  of  trees  were  on  tire  to  their  ex- 
treme tops,  ])resenting  in  a  dark  night  a  most  mag- 
nificent but  terrific  view,  much  less  enjo3^able  from 
the  fact  that  so  much  timber  was  being  destroyed. 
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Those  trees  burnt  for  s«'venil  days,  iinl  a  rreciuent 
crasli  and  thud  told  that  tlie  nionarclis  of  tlie  forest, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  were  yir'hiing  to  their  con- 
<|uering'  foe, — a  most  conclusive  answ<'r  to  the  (ques- 
tion, why  is  it  that  timber  does  not  grow  on  the 
prairies  *.  Oaks  and  hickories  are  the  most  hardy 
and  least  injured  b3'tire,  consequ(Mitly  were  the  only 
varieties  on  the  bluffs,  and  if  these  were  re<'eding  be- 
fore the  common  enemy,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  more  tender  varieties  (!ould  exist  at  all. 

On  the  sheltered  bottoms  were  found  all  the  va- 
rieties of  timber  common  to  the  climate,  that  is, 
where  the  timber  had  obtained  the  ascendency,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  suflicient  to  sustain 
the  tire. 

]'iack  and  white  walnut,  linden,  elms,  sycamore, 
asli,  maples,  etc.,  were  found  in  abundance,  but 
were  m-t  found  on  the  bluffs,  as  they  would  be  killed 
by  a  lire  that  would  leave  the  oaks  and  hickory  un- 
scathed. 

Points  of  timber  occupying  a  bend  or  angle  of  a 
stream,  well  out  on  the  verge  of  the  timber  point, 
and  on  the  prairie  soil,  often  consisted  of  walnut  and 
other  varieties  of  bottom  timber,  proving  that  such 
a  soil  was  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  different 
varieties  of  timber — a  truth  also  ])roved  by  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  artificial  groves  and  belts. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  old 
timber  has  nearly  all  been  removed,  and  the  fires 
checked  and  finally  effectually  stopped  by  the  im- 
provements of  the  settlers  ;  that  which  was  then  tim- 
ber lands,  or  barrens,   has  arown  a  t 
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yoiini^'  tiiiibci'.  not  only  of  Otik  and  liickoiy,  but 
wluMc  tlie  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  a  sprinkling  of  wal- 
nut, linden,  and  otliei-  vaiieties  of  what  was  termed 
bottom  timl)er,  bein.i;'  then  conliiHnl  to  such  localities. 
The  r;i])idity  with  which  timber  spontaneously  starts 
wherever  the  germs  exist,  and  its  i-apid  and  thrifty 
growth,  show  that  our  soil  is  inherently  a  timber 
soil,  and  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  (mr  State 
will  be  better  supplied  with  good  timber  than  those 
States  oriii'inallv  cover(^d  with  a  heavy  growth. 

It  is  [\  well-known  fact  that  Western  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  heavily-wooded  regions,  when  once 
cleared  seldom  produce  a  valuable  new  growth,  and 
the  reckless  waste  made  by  the  occuj^ants  of  those 
States  will  be  repaid  by  succeeding  geneiations  in 
high  prices  and  a  scarcity  of  the  article. 

The  low  price  and  abundance  of  pine  hnnber  and 
the  facilities  for  transportation  have  reduced  the 
price  of  timber-land  in  Illinois,  so  that  it  will  hardly 
bihig  th«^  ])rices  it  did  thiity  years  ago,  and  many 
ai-e  cutting  off  the  second  growth  and  putting  the 
land  under  cultivation — all  tending  to  a  reckless 
exhaustion  of  the  timber  sujjply.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  immense  demand  overall  the 
prairie  region  for  lumber,  and  tlu'  readiness  with 
which  that  want  is  su})])lied,  must,  within  the  life 
of  another  genei'ation,  exhaust  the  supply,  and  the 
warnings  of  thoughtful  and  sagacious  men,  to  guard 
against  the  danger,  ought  to  be  heeded.  The  supply 
once  exhausted  can  not  be  restored  for  generations — 
the  one  to  two  hundred  years  required  to  i)roduce 
a  perfected  growth  of  full-size  timber  is  quite  an 
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itrni  in  tlie  count  of  time,  and  a  loni;;  jxn'iod  to  wait 
for  tlie  ])r()(lucti()n  of  a  crop— and  it  will  be  wisi'  to 
husliand  our  resources  and  s:vve  while  we  can,  liav- 
in>j:,'  at  least  a  thou<2,lit  for  the  future.  The  timber 
growing  in  Illinois  will  all  be  wanted,  and  at  a  price 
that  will  ])ay  foi-  its  culture,  'i'lie  railroads  huilt, 
and  to  be  built,  which  have  to  I'enew  their  ti(^s  every 
ei<;-ht  or  ten  j^ears,  will  consunu'  all  tin;  tiinl>er  the 
Statecan  ]»roduce,  and  when  the  bunber  region  fails, 
as  fail  it  must,  tlu'i'i^  will  b(»  a  still  <j,-reater  amount 
needed  for  building  and  fencing  purposes. 


ECONO.M fC    GEOLOGY. 

The  geology  of  a  country  is  the  liist  element  of 
its  form,  character  and  resources.  The  face  of  the 
country,  the  scenery,  the  depth  of  the  river  beds, 
form  of  the  riv<>r  banks  or  blulr's,  the  soil,  and  its 
mineral  resources,  are  all  determined  by  its  geology, 
and.  as  a  t'onseqiieiu'e.  its  natural  and  exotic  produc- 
tions, its  tind)e:-,,  plants,  fiaiits  and  gi-ains,  are  to  a 
great  extent  governed  or  intluenced  by  it,  modilied, 
however,  hy  its  climate. 

Central  and  NToi'thern  Tllinois,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  Mississippi  A'^alley.  rests  upon  a  hori- 
zontal and  nearly  level  bed  rock. 

All  sedimentary  rocks  ar(»  formed  in  hoi-i/ontal 
l)c(ls.  and  only  assume  other  ])()sitioiL^  wheu  up- 
heaved or  displaced  bv  sonn'  great  convulsion  of 
nature,  as  shown  in  volcanic  and  mountainous  re- 
gions. This  Westeiii  valley  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered but  little  displacement,    aiul   its    undei-lying 
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rock  and  all  its  rpunlarstrnta,  form  one  grand  niag- 
nilicent  llooi-,  froin  the  Alleglianies  to  the  Rocky 
]\lountains.  and  necessarily  a  level  champaign  coun- 
try— the  grandest  theatre  for  human  elfort  ever 
voucii sated  to  man. 

The  bed  rock  or  irgular  I'ock  deposit  in  La  Salle 
County  is  coven^d  with  the  drift  deposit  from  a  tri- 
iling  depth  at  th<^  edge  of  tiie  blulfs  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  loO  feet  at  tlie  divides  or  highest  i)oints  of 
the  prairies  b'etween  the  str«^anis. 

From  this  point  with  a  lolling  or  undulating  sur- 
face, the  descent  is  gradual  to  tlie  str<^ams  Ibrming 
the  water  slieds  oi'  natural  di-aiiiage  of  tlu'  country. 
This  descent  is  owing  to  the  dillVi'cnt  de])tlis  of  the 
drift  deposit,  and  not  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
rock  sti-ata  below— but  the  gradual  I'ise  in  long 
ascents  of  llHM'ouiitry  going  north,  and  frecpu^ntl}^ 
in  other  diiections.  is  due  to  the  gradual  swells  or 
ascent  of  the  underlying  I'ocks.  From  the  beds  of 
the  streams  and  bott(mi  lands,  this  strata  has  mostly 
been  denuded  oj-  washed  away,  but  leaving  boidders 
and  other  evidence  that  it  once  covered  the  entire 
country. 

The  di'il't  is  composed  of  clay.  sand,  gravel,  and 
boulders  di' gi'anite  rock,  and  in  it  is  liuind  at  all 
dei)ths.  ])ebbles,  all  worn  smooth  by  attrition — bits 
of  coal,  and  in  numerous  instances  at  dilferent 
depths,  pieces  of  wood,  mostly  black  walnut,  cedar, 
or  otiier  durable  timber— showing  that  this  is  a 
com])aratively  recent  deposit.  Geologists  agree  that 
it  was  brought  from  the  north  by  glaciers — rivers  or 


oceans  of  ice,  of  which  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  or 
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the  far  more  magnificent  ones  of  Greenland,  are  bnt 
miniatnre  specimens.  From  causes  existing  at  the 
time,  whether  from  a  generally  colder  climate,  or 
from  peculiar  currents  of  the  atmosphere  not  now 
existing,  which  carried  the  vapor  from  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth  to  the  north,  where  it  formed  an 
ocean  of  ice  several  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness, 
which  by  its  weight  crushed  and  forced  its  lower 
])ortions  forward,  grinding  to  ])owder  and  leveling 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  power  beyond  con- 
cei)tion,  it  s])read  over  most  of  the  north  part  of  the 
continent,  marking  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
East  with  strkv  or  grooves  in  the  solid  rock.  Its 
action  is  well  described  b}^  the  adage — "The  mills 
of  the  Gods  grind  slow,  but  very  iine."  Its  dei)osit 
here  formed  from  what  would  have  been  a  dead  level 
and  wet  surface,  a  rolling  and  dry  one,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  richest  soil  that  exists  over  so  large 
a  surface.  Without  the  foundation  of  the  drift, 
that  soil  could  never  have  existed. 

Over  the  south  part,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
county,  tlie  drift  rests  u})ou  the  carboniferous  or 
coal  formation,  being  the  northern  termination  of 
the  great  coal  held  of  the  State.  Its  northern  limit 
is  a  little  north  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  most  of  it 
Hortli  of  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  and  east  of  Ottawa, 
with  few  exceptions,  lies  u]>on  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone, approaches  the  outcrop,  and  is  of  little  im- 
])ortance.  The  amount  of  coal  embraced  in  the 
county  is  almost  unlimited  in  amount,  generally  of 
excellent  quality,  and  its  value,  present  and  pros- 
pective, can  hardl}-  be  overestimated. 
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There  tire  three  veins  in  the  west  ])art  oi'  the 
county,  mined  princi])?!!!}^  at  La  Snlh'  and  vicinity, 
a gu' relating  a  thiekni'ss  of  about  tliirteen  feet.  They 
underlie  the  Illinois  valley  and  tlie  blutls  on  either 
side  ;  toward  the  east  rising  rapidly  over  the  axis 
of  th<?  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  two  u])})Hr  ones 
crop  out  and  dir'.appear,  while  tlw  lowei' one  overlies 
the  St.  Peters  to  Ottawa  and  Marseilles,  and  up 
the  YerniiHlon  to  S.  24,  T.  32,  R.  2.  Here  this  vein 
terminates  its  outcrop,  being  in  the  bottoui  of  the 
Vei'niillion.  Another  vein  has  been  found  by  bor- 
ing, at  this  point,  forty-seven  f<^et  below  the  iirst, 
which  extends  to  Strcator  and  beyond,  over  a  large 
extent  of  territory.  It  is  reported  at  from  three  to 
four  feet  thick,  and  of  best  (tuality.  It  lies  about 
(me  hundred  feet  below  the  vein  now  being  worked 
at  Sti'eator,  and  has  been  thei'e  ex])lored  (mly  by 
boring.  The  Stat<3  geological  report  claims  that  this 
is  the  La  Salle  lower  v<'in.  which  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take. The  vein  worked  at  A^ermillionvillc  and 
Lowell,  acknowledged  to  be  that  vein,  is  forty-live 
feet  below  the  brown  sand-rock,  (a  conspicuous  sti-ata 
on  the  N^'rmillion),  and  the  vein  which  crops  out 
in  the  river  on  Section  21,  is  the  same  distance  below 
that  rock  with  the  same  strata  intervening  as  at 
Lowell,  while  the  vein  shows  itself  in  nearly  all  the 
ravines  between  the  two  places,  gradually  declining 
from  several  feet  above  the  river  to  its  bottom  on 
Section  24;  while  the  vein  in  controversy  is  forty- 
seven  feet  below  that,  with  entirely  different  strata 
intervening  between  the  two.  Two  shafts  liave  been 
sunk  on  S.  31,  T.  82,  R.  3,  and  this  vein  is  for  the 
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first  time  being  woi-ked.  It  ])roves  a  valuable  vein. 
It  is  three  and  a  half  i'eet  or  over  in  thickness,  and 
of  excellent  (j^uality.  For  bla(^ksniithing,  generating 
steam,  and  all  ])urposes  so  far  as  used,  it  is  superior 
to  any  other  coal  found  in  the  county. 

TIk'  next  vein  found  in  ascending  the  \'ermillion 
is  on  Section  10,  called  the  Kirlvpatrick  or  Cook 
bed.  Its  extent  is  not  fully  known.  It  lies  above 
the  river,  and  is  worked  by  drifting  -from  the  river 
bottom.  A  shaft  sunk  by  David  Strawn  on  the 
S.  AV.  \  of  S.  2,  found  nim^  feet  of  coal  eighty  tV'et 
below  the  surface.  It  is  a  fail'  coal,  but  not  as  good 
as  the  same  vein  higher  u]»  the  riv<^r.  which  is  ex- 
tensively worked  at  Streatoi'.  This,  vein  has  an 
average  thickness  of  about  five  feet,  and  extends 
over  a  large  area.  It  is  mined  on  a  lai'gc  scale  for 
shipment  hy  tlie  several  railioads  centering  at 
Streator :  aggregating  ovej-  a  thousand  tons  per 
day,  and  constantly  increasing.  This  coal  field,  and 
the  one  at  La  Salle,  ai-e  among  the  most  extensive 
aiidvahiabh-  in  the  State. 

The  immense  sup])ly  of  motivi^  ])ower,  both  coal 
and  water,  with  the  comnmnding  geogi'a})liical 
])osition  of  the  county,  and  facilities  for  cheap 
transportation,  indicate  that  it  must  at  sometime 
become  a  great  manufacturing  district.  It  is  true, 
its  agricultural  resources  ai'e  second  to  none,  and  if 
l)urel3'  agricultural  can  competewith  any  of  hersister 
counties  of  like  character;  but  it  would  be  the 
most  reckless  folly  to  neglect  and  s])urii  those 
facilities  for  a  diversilied  industrv  which  nature 
has   lavished    so    ])rofus(»ly  ujx)]!    us.     No    i)urely 
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flourishes  best,  and  its  proiits  are  doubled,  \s\w\\ 
along  side  a  manufnctnring  industiy.  In  faet,  all 
tlie  pursuits  of  an  enlightened  civilization  flourish 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  ;  all  are  mutually 
dependent,  and  languish  isolated  and  alone ;  and 
that  community  is  the  most  wealthy,  refined  and 
intelligent  that  cultivates  all  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries— that  so  far  as  climate,  location  and  resources 
will  permit,  is  of  itself  a  miniature  world,  its  citizens 
living  independent,  and  by  their  own  industry  sup- 
plying most  of  their  wants. 

If  this  generation  does  not  utilize  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  our  position,  some  other  will,  and  will 
laugh  at  the  folly  of  this.  Our  advantages  are  too 
prominent  to  always  escape  the  notice  of  discerning 
business  men,  and  the  field  is  too  ample  to  remain 
long  unappropriated. 

There  are  fev  localities  in  the  State  where  nature 
has  bestowed  with  a  more  lavish  hand  such  riches 
of  mineral  wealth  as  lie  beneath  the  soil  of  La  Salle 
County. 

Being  the  northern  border  of  the  coal  field,  and  ad- 
joining a  rich  agricultural  region  to  the  north 
entirely  destitute  of  that  article,  it  has  superior 
advantages  of  location  for  supplying  that  market. 
In  addition,  the  iron  and  other  ores  at  the  north  will 
be  brought  here  for  smelting. 

It  takes  about  three  tons  of  coal  to  reduce  two 
tons  of  ore,  being  one-third  cheaper  to  bring  the  ore 
to  the  coal  than  to  carry  the  coal  to  the  ore.  The 
coal  fields  of  Illinois  lying  between  the  ores  of  Lake 
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Superior  and  tlie  Iron  Mountain  region  of  Missouri, 
makes  it  a  prominent  locality  for  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, and  the  light  from  her  furnaces  nmy  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  to  some  extent,  rival  the  light  of 
the  prairie  fires  of  her  early  settlement. 

An  auticlinal  axis  ('om])Osed  of  tlie  St.  Peters 
sandstone — a  part  of  the  Silurian  series,  which  prop- 
erly belongs  far  below  the  carboniferous,  crosses 
tile  county  nearly  from  southwest  to  northeast.  It 
is  first  seen  on  the  Vermillion  above  Deer  Park.  It 
forms  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  liver  from  Little 
Rock  to  Ottawa,  and  ahove,  and  is  seen  on  the  Fox 
extending  into  Kendall  County,  and  the  same  strata 
underlies  the  drift  over  more  than  one-third  of  the 
county.  Its  full  thickness  is  about  l.oO  feet ;  in  some 
places  much  thicker.  It  rises  quite  abruptly,  form- 
ing the  axis,  displacing  the  carboniferous  and 
taking  its  place.  This  axis  is  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  coal  measures  east  of  Ottawa,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  La  Salle  basin,  about  three 
miles  east  of  La  Salle,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bottom  vein,  which  overlies  the  St.  Peters  at 
Buffalo  Rock,  Ottawa,  and  above. 

The  upheaval  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  fur- 
nishes the  best  nmterial  for  glass  manufacture,  and 
will  be  the  source  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  in- 
dustry. The  material  is  of  the  best  quality;  the 
amount  inexhaustible,  easy  of  access,  arid  tlie  fuel 
cheap  and  close  at  hand — a  combination  of  advan- 
tages that  can  scarcely  be  matched  elsewhere.  The 
use  of  glass  increases,  as  wealrh,  taste  and  luxury 
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inoi*eas(\  and  tliis  piu'suit  may  well  anti('i])ate  a 
larg'c  gi'owtli  ill  the  not  distant  future. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  tiiis  locality  that  natui-e, 
n  necessity  or  ])astinie,  elevated  and  h'ft  for  our 
use  tlie  ]'iclies  ol  the  Siluiian  strata,  which  would 
othei'wise  have  I'eniained  far  below  our  reach.  In 
addition  to  the  great  value,  for  nianufactui"ing 
l)ur|)oses,  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  coui])osed  of 
nearly  ])in'e  quart/,  it  gave  us  the  picturesque  views 
of  Little  Kock,  Split  Kock,  Clark*s  Falls,  Starved 
Rock  and  Deei-  Park,  all  in  this  strata,  and  which 
oAV(>  their  peculiar  structuie  to  this  formation. 

Beiicatli  the  St.  Peters  lies  the  calciferous  ;  barely 
bi'ouglit  within  i-each  on  the  low  bottoms  between 
rtica  and  La  Salle. 

The  calciferous  has  a  si)ecial  interest  as  ))eing  the 
onl}'  outcrop  of  this  strata,  in  the  State,  and  is  here 
limited  to  seven  oi-  eight  sc[uare  miles,  and  contains 
beds  from  which  excllent  hvdraulic  lime  is  made — 
an  article  of  great  economic  value,  and  su])])lying  a 
constantly-inci'easinu'  demand.  Over  100,000  barrels 
have  been  manufactured  in  a  year.  How  and  when 
was  this  axis  formed,  bringing  within  reach  minei-al 
wealth  of  an  untold  amounts  Was  it  elevated  be- 
fore or  aftej'  the  d('i)osit  of  the  coal  measures  *.  The 
lower  vein  of   coal   rests   confoi-mablv  on   the   St. 
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well  as  on  the  St.  Peters,  and  at  the  same  level,  it 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  coal  was  de- 
posited after  the  upheaval.  Put  such  is  not  the 
fact.  When  the  veins  of  the  La  Salle  basin  ap- 
proach the  west  side  of  the  axis  they  rise  at  a  very 
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abiupt  angle.  AVas  coal  ever  dt^positod  in  that 
])ositioii  i  It  isgenenill}'  su])p()St*d  tliat  tli«'  niateiial 
of  which  tho  coal  was  formed  was  ])rol)ab]y  de- 
posited in  water,  and  consequently  at  a  water  level, 
and  the  fact  that  coal  occupies  basins,  usually  thick- 
est in  the  central  ])art,  corroborates  that  o])inion. 
There  are  other  indications  that  give  some  clue  to 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  axis.  At  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Illinois  blnh',  on  the  road  from  Ottawa 
to  \^']'millionville,  just  after  crossing  Covell  creek, 
the  bottom  portion  of  the  l)rowu  sand-rock  is  tilted 
to  an  angle  of  about  thirt}'  degrees,  the  side  to- 
waid  the  axis  being  elevated,  while  the  t(;p  ])oi'tion 
of  the  sand-rock  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  over- 
lying and  resting  on  the  disturbed  ])orti()n.  'J'liis 
seems  conclusive  tliat  the  axis  was  formed,  or  at 
least  this  disturbance  occurred,  during  the  deposit 
of  this  sand-rock,  which  is  in  the  u])per  series  of 
the  carbcmiferous.  In  this  locality  the  carbonif- 
erous rests  on  tlie  Trenton  limestone,  and  the 
Trenton  overhqjs,  at  an  ascending  angle,  tlie 
southei'U  sloi)e  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  composed  of 
the  St.  Peters,  which  a])j)ears  in  the  bank  of  the 
creek  undei-  the  Ti-enton,  ])ut  soon  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  banks,  and  the  Trenton  disa])pears. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  the  La  Salle  coal  was 
dei)osited  b(»fore  the  formation  of  the  axis,  while 
the  Kirk])atrick  oi'  Cook  bed  w^as  deposited  after,  as 
that  lies  above  the  ])rown  sand-rock. 

TJie  Trenton  limestone  is  largely  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  some  parts  of  the  strata  make  a 
good,  white  lime.     It  is  quarried  at  Homer,  Lowell, 
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Covell  creek,  and  otlier  points,  and  extensiA'ely  used 
for  bridges,  aciiieducts,  culverts,  cellars,  wells,  etc. 

The  brown  sand- rock  is  used  quite  extensively  for 
cellars  and  wells,  and  the  solid  ])ortion  answers  a 
very  good  j)ur|)ose. 

A  few  feet  at  the  l)ottoin  of  the  St.  Peters  is 
sufficiently  cohesive  for  building  i)uri)oses. 

The  county  is  rich  in  clays.  A  very  good  tire  clay 
in  innnense  quantities  undc^rlies  the  coal  ;  is  of  great 
value  for  the  nianufactui'e  of  ware,  tile,  tire  brick, 
lining  for  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  the  various  uses 
to  which  such  a  clay  is  adapted,  and  will  doubtless 
eventually  be  of  great  economic  im])ortance.  The 
drift  clay  of  the  srd)soil  over  most  of  the  county  is 
an  excellent  material  for  common  brick.  All  of 
these  clays  have  no  real  limit,  but  can  supply  any 
demand  for  a  decade  of  geologic  time. 
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MOUND  BUILDERS. 

After  a  knowledge  of  the  topograi)liy  and  geology 
of  a  country,  we  may  well  proceed  to  investigate  its 
history,  to  know  the  uses  it  has  subserved  through 
the  long  ages  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  very  natural  subject  of  inquiry  for  any 
people,  to  know  who  preceded  them  in  the  land  they 
occupy,  and  who  were  the  first  possessors  of  the  soil — 
not  only  who  they  were,  but  what  they  were,  and  under 
what  circumstances  they  possessed  it.  The  people 
of  this  country,  the  European  emigrants  and  their 
descendants,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  first,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the  wild, 
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savage  tribes  ;  and  tor  two  hiindnHl  years  after  its  dis- 
covery and  settlement  l)y  the  Euro])eans  tliis  tlieory 
remained  unc^uestioned.  ]^)nt  soon  after  the  white 
setth'ttients  extended  over  the  AHeglianies,  t\w  dis- 
covery of  mounds,  or  earth  woiks  of  a  variety  of 
forms,  of  which  the  Indians  knew  notliing,  aiTested 
the  attention  of  tlie  curious,  and  as  settlements  ex- 
tended over  this  Western  valley  these  discoveries 
were  multiplied  almost  indetinitely.  These  tumuli  or 
mounds  are  mostly  mausoleums  or  receptacles  for 
the  dead,  and  usually  contain  one  or  more  skeletons, 
with  pottery,  copper  utensils,  beads,  and  other  trin- 
kets. Numerous  mounds  for  other  than  burial  ])ur- 
poses  exist  in  the  form  of  aninuils,  men,  etc.,  some 
apparently  for  fortifications,  and  many  the  object 
of  which  can  not  be  deternuned. 

These  I'elics  of  a  bygone  age  are  s])read  from  the 
AUeghanies  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  unmistakably  indicate  the  existence,  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  of  a  nunu'rous  and  partially  civil- 
ized peoj)le. 

This  race,  j)opularly  called  the  mound  builders, 
comprised  an  immense  population,  and  were  doubt- 
less an  agricultural  people,  as  they  could  not  have 
subsisted  in  such  numbers  by  any  other  means. 
Tile  remains  of  their  gardens  of  consideiiible  extent 
still  exist  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The 
Lake  Superior  copper  mines  were  doubtless  worked 
by  them,  as  they  possessed  copper  utensils,  such  as 
knives,  awls,  needles,  etc.  ;  and  deep  excavations 
existed  in  the  mines  when  first  visited  by  the  whites, 
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nMluiiiiii;-  an  lunount  of  lalxn*  tluit  the  Jiidliins  in-vt'i* 
])('!  roriiK'd.  'I'liis  ])()tt('iy  was  of  iine  quality,  iiiucli 
of  it  liif^lil}-  ornamented,  and  veiy  du/;il)le,  being 
Htill  in  ;i  jiei-fee.t  state  of  preservation.  Their  iin])h3- 
meiits  remidn  as  tlieoidy  mementoes  of  their  business, 
tastes,  Jind  skill  in  tiie  arts  ;  nearly  all  were  desi^'ned 
foi-  use  in  tlio  (piii't  ])ursuits  of  ])eace,  while  those 
hd't  l»y  the  Iiulian  race  are  mostly  wea])ons  of  a 
warlike  ])eo])Ie. 

The  existence  of  such  a  peo])le  is  now  univei'sally 
admitted  bv  the  best  informed,  and  is  as  certain  as 
any  fact  transmitted  by  wiittc^i  history.  Wiitteii 
liistory  may  falsify,  but  the  mounds  inadel)y  luunan 
labor,  the  utensils  and  the?  human  bones,  are  proofs 
that  can  not  be  ([uestioned.  AVho  tliey  were,  fi'oni 
whence  they  came,  and  wher(»  tl  'V  went,  are  (pU's- 
tions  that  open  a  wide  field  for  s])  ulation.  Thini* 
woi'ksare  hei-e — works  invohinu'  an  ai.  ;'nt  of  labor 
that  could  only  have  been  done  b\'  united  i.  ousands. 
A  mound  in  West  \"ii'iiiniaand  one  in  Ohio,  are  each 
seventy-Uve  feet  vertical  ]ieii:lit,withabaseof  several 
hundred  feet  in  extent.  llum;!j'  skeletons  i'e},ose  at 
the  base  and  centre  of  thes^-  mm  ili,  but  so  decayed 
that  th(y<'rund)le  to  their  mo!  ]<-.':•  earth  whrn«'X])osed 
to  the  atmos])here.  A  few  sivulls  and  parts  have 
been  ])resei"ved,  showing  a  long,  narrow  head  with  a 
reti'eatingfoi'ehead,  entirely  unlike  the  Indian  head, 
and  more  like  the  ancient  Eii\  ])tian. 

The  mounds  are  supposed  to  contain  the  i-emains 
of  their  great  men — the  size  of  the  mound  probably 
indicatinii'  the  extent  of  that  greatness — while  the 
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iviMiiiiis    li;iV(»    loii<i;    since    Ix-cii    <li>pt'rs<Ml    hv    the 
elements. 

From  the  stute  oC  deeny  of  these  skeh'toiis.  com- 
pai'ed  with  otiiei's  in  like  situations  in  lMii-oi>e.  whose 
afje  is  known,  it  is  snj)i)osed  they  all  have  an  ane  of 
;ir  least  2.()(»0  years,  and  that  the  last  of  the  i:ice  left 
the  eonntrv  as  earlvas^on  \'eai's  V>.  (,'.  'i'lieii' \s()rks 
i'emainin,i>:  are  theii-  only  history.  They  exist  at 
Ottawa,  La  Salle.  Peiii,  and  otlier  points  ahnii;" 
t]»e  Illinois  and  Fox,  and  always  on  a  i-ommandinu,' 
and  siii'litly  loeation.  in  I'aiiey  uivinu'  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  a  view  of  the  scenery  they  donhtless  loved 
so  well  when  livinu'.  These  mounds  often  contained 
Indian  remains,  as  the  Endijins  nsed  them  for  hnrial 
placets;  bnt  snch  renniins  were  near  the  surface,  and 
the  Indians  knew  Jiothin<»;  of  tln^  ori^i'in  or  historv  of 
the  mounds. 

X  glance  at  the  history  of  the  i)rediistoric  races  of 
Ann^-ica,  elsewhere,  nuiy  throw  some  light  on  the 
oiigin  and  final  history  of  the  uiound  builders. 
Altliough  the  history  of  the  ancient  peopling  of  the 
American  continent  has  been  handed  down  only  by 
tradition  and  corroborated  by  the  works  of  the 
ancient  iidiabitants,  yet  it  has  a  history  of  dee])  and 
absorbing  interest,  and  if  wi-itteii  as  fully  as  that  of 
the  Eastei-n  continent  has  been,  it  would  doubtless 
startle  us  by  the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  nations 
which  rose  and  fell  unchronicled,  unJionored.  and 
unsung. 

The  Assvi'ian,  Peisian,  Egvi)tian  and  ^Macedonian 
empires  might  lind  their  counterpart  along  the  Ama- 
zon and  Mississippi,  at  the  feet  and  along  the  ele- 
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vated  plateaus  of  the  Ancles,  and  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  The  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  of  roads, 
aqueducte,  mounds,  and  other  relics  of  their  handi- 
work, tell  of  a  high  civilization,  of  a  wealthy,  ingen- 
ious and  powerful  people. 

The  empire  ruled  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  when 
con(iaered  by  the  Spaniards,  had,  in  many  respects, 
a  higher  civilization  and  a  more  stable  civil  govern- 
ment than  has  since  been  achieved  by  their  conquer- 
ors. But  the  people  conquered  by  Pizarro  were 
inferior  to  their  predecessors,  as  is  shown  by  the 
stupendous  works  left  as  a  monument  of  their  power, 
industry  and  culture.  A  public  road,  built  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  masonr}^,  paved  with  hewn 
stone,  laid  in  cement,  and  guarded  by  walls  on  either 
side,  was  built  from  Quito  to  Chili,  along  the  Sierras, 
over  plains,  mountains,  and  rivers,  with  a  bi-anch 
from  Cuzcotothe  sea,  and  thence  north  to  the  equa- 
tor. It  x>^ssed  over  deep  ravines  filled  with  the 
firmest  masonry,  dug  for  leagues  through  solid  rock, 
and  extended  a  distance  greater  thir.i  the  length  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  more  difficult  of  construction. 
The  great  traveler,  Humboldt,  says  of  this :  "  Our 
eyes  rested  continually  on  superb  remains  of  a  paved 
road  of  the  Incas  ;  the  roadway,  paved  with  well- 
cut  dark  porphyritic  stone,  was  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  rested  on  deep  foundations.  This  road  was 
marvellous.  None  of  the  Roman  roads  I  have 
seen  in  Italy.  South  of  France,  or  S])aiu,  appeared 
to  me  more  imposing  than  this  work  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians." 

Aqueducts  for  conducting  water  to  their  cities, 
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and  for  irrigation — loO  miles  long,  and  one  said 
to  be  400 — made  of  hewn  stone  nicely  fitted  to- 
gether, and  laid  in  cement,  all  of  the  most  perfect 
and  durable  character,  many  of  which  are  now  in 
use,  were  left  by  that  people,  monuments  of  their 
genius,  skill  and  industry. 

The  Peruvians  manufactured  both  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics  of  superior  qualit}^,  cotton  being  in- 
dinenous  to  tlieir  country,  and  wool  obtained  from 
the  llama.  Tlieir  skill  in  dj'eing  was  hardly  excelled 
by  the  Tj-rians  themselves.  Gold,  silver,  and  co})per 
vases,  and  statuary  in  immense  quantities,  showed 
their  skill  in  working  these  metals,  and  the  people 
that  preceded  those  ruled  by  the  Incas,  or  those  at 
an  earliei'  peiiod,  are  said  to  have  had  large  furnaces 
for  smelting  iion  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  their  sculi)ture  of  the  hardest  stone  could  hardly 
have  been  a('com])lished  without  it,  and  the  name 
for  iron  in  their  ancient  language  is  conc^lusive  proof 
tliat  tliey  had  knowledge  of  that  metal. 

The  S])anish  buccaneers  and  pirates  who  con- 
quered tln'se  peoph^  in  theii'  tiiirst  for  gold,  und  zeal 
for  a  fanatical  concep'.ion  of  religion,  crushed  out  a 
civilization  they  could  nevei-  rival  noi-  re])lace. 

M(^\ico  and  Central  America  furnish  ecpial  ])roofs 
of  an  ancient  civilization.  TIk^  i-uins  of  ancient  cities 
and  structures  of  great  (^xtent  and  massive  grandeur, 
discovered  and  described  by  Catherwood,  Stevens, 
Sqi.-'  .s,  and  others,  and  which  are  doubtless  but  a 
tithe  of  the  like  which  lie  buried  lieneath  the  trop- 
ical forests  and  wild  chajiarral  of  that  moist  and 
lieated  climate,  ])oint,  unmistakably,  to  the  exist- 
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ence  of  ii  ])(M)ple  liiglily  skilled  in  architecture,  of 
great  iiidustry,  and  su])erior  taste  ;  and  wliile  equal- 
ing the  Peruvians  in  the  construction  of  massive 
masonry,  they  were  far  superior  in  a3sthetic  skill ; 
and  the  elal)orat(3  oriianientation  shows  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth,  which  alone  could  enable 
any  ])eoph'  to  devote  so  mucli  time  to  tlie  orna- 
mental. 

The  stones  composing  those  ruins  are  nicely  hewn, 
highly  ornamented  with  elaborate  carving,  laid  in 
mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  frequently  finished 
with  stucco,  of  as  fine  quality  and  workmanship 
as  modej'u  art  can  furnish. 

Letters  and  hierogly})hic  diaracters  frequently' oc- 
cur, and  this  people  and  the  Peruvians  both  are  said 
to  have  had  a  written  languagi^  and  books  of  history, 
which  the  Spaniards  very  carefully  destroyed,  (these 
books  were  rather  hieroglyphical  than  al])habetical). 
The  little  which  remains  of  these  records  gives  but 
a  slight  clue  to  their  history,  but  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  open  a  faint  ray  of  light  through 
the  dark  vista  of  the  past.  They  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  divided  the  year  into 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each;  they  then 
added  live  days  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  and  one  more 
every  fourth  or  bissextile  year,  thus  (dironicling  the 
time  as  accurately  as  the  Euro})eans. 

The  Aztecs,  who  were  in  possession  of  tlie  country 
at  the  time  of  the  invasicm  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortes,  were  highly  civilized,  as  com})ared  with  the 
savage  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  but 
they  were  iu>t  the  builders  of  tho«e  splendid  struc- 
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tures u'host'   I'uius   lie   so   ])rot'usely  scattered   over 
t]i"ir  country. 

'i'mditioii  inflates  that  nt  an  early  date  a  savage 
])<H»])1('  oc{ni])ied  the  country,  called  Clii-Chiniicks, 
wlio  lived  by  hunting-  and  fishing,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  are  sup])os(^d  to  have 
b(M^n  the  first  occu]>ants  of  the  soil.  'Hiey  wei-e  dis- 
])laced  by  the  Colhuaiis,  a  civilized  ])e()|)le,  said  to 
have  come  from  the  East  in  s!iii)s.  Thev  are  de- 
scrilxnl  as  the  fiist  p(M)ple  who  established  the  arts 
of  civilization  and  l)uilt  cities.  Thev  taught  the 
Chi-Chimicks  to  cook  their  food  and  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  but  their  history  is  shrouded  in  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  a  vague  and  dark  tradition.  These  were 
conquered  by  the  Toltecs.  another  civilized  ])eople, 
who  are  said  to  have  come  by  successive^  emigrations, 
from  the  Northeast,  both  b}^  land  and  by  sea.  They 
joined  witli  the  wild  Chi-(^himicks  of  the  mountains, 
and  took  the  Col hiian  capital,  Vibalba.  It  isproba- 
bh  ihat  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  nnngled 
to.  ;'ther  and  became  a  homogeneous  people,   and 
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iWv,  ri'orhiced  that  perfected  civilization  which  lias 
astoni  l;c'd  the  world,  even  with  the  ruins  of 
their  once  sjilendid  cities.  Uxmal  and  Paleiupia 
will,  through  all  the  future,  testify  to  the  iiigh  at- 
tainments  of  the  race  that  reaicd  them.  The  Toltecs 
occupit^d  and  inn)roved  tli(M*ities  of  the  ('(^Ihuans. 
'•'he  date  of  their  emigrations,  probably  the  coiu- 
-'<  ticement,  as  a  populous  pe()})le  spread  over  a 
Ci>:;uaeiit  are  not  displaced  in  a  day  or  century,  is 
about  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  they 
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were  overrun  by  tlie  Aztecs  about  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Spanisli  conquest,  or  about  A.  D.  13'2(),  so 
that  the  Toltecs  must  liave  lield  the  country  over 
2,000  years.  It  was  durin*^-  that  time  that  tlie  cities 
of  Central  America  were  built,  and  the  Toltecs  were 
doubtless  the  builders. 

They  are  said  to  have  come  from  a  country  called 
Hua  Hua  Hapa  i  'id  that  they  were  an  old  people, 
the  word  Hua  Ilu  leaning  old,  Ilapalan  being  the 
original  name.  The  direction  from  which  they 
came,  and  their  coming,  by  successive  emigrations, 
by  both  land  and  sea,  would  seem  to  ])oint  signifi- 
cantly to  the  land  of  the  mound  builders,  and  to 
indicate  tliat  the  mound  builders  were  the  Toltecs 
of  Mexico. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  branch  of  the  Colhuan 
emigration  may  have  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  branch 
occupied  Mexico,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
mound  builders  ;  or  the  mound  builders  may  have 
been  colonies  of  the  same  race,  after  they  had  be- 
come pojmlous  in  their  Mexican  home,  and  when 
the  mother  countiy  began  to  wan(%  their  extended 
colonies  very  naturally  sought  the  milder  climate, 
and  more  highly  improved  country,  at  the  centre  of 
American  civilization. 

And  as  Rome  left  more  ruins  of  her  temples  and 
cities  than  Gaul  or  Britain,  so  Central  America  and 
Mexico  contain  more  than  the  valley  of  tlie  Ohio 
or  Illinois. 

And  as  a  southern  and  hot  climate  is  never  as 
favorable  for  the  production  of  men,  as  the  temper- 
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ate zone  ;  and  as  in  the  world's  liistory,  the  people  of 
asontliern  climate  liave  ever  yielded,  in  a  contest,  to 
tlie  children  of  tln^Nortli,  so  tlie  Colhuans  of  Mexico 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  haidy  mound  buiklers  from 
this  great  AVestern  valley,  but  being  of  the  same  race, 
they  soon  became  one  people. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  European  writers 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  American  civilization, 
may  here  claim  a  place. 

At  one  time  a  favorite  theor}^  now  exploded,  was 
that  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  America, 
and  were  the  jirogenitors  of  all  the  peoples  here 
found. 

Another  was  the  Malay,  as  the  Malays  are  known 
to  liav(^  peopled  njost  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  their  language  forms  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
dialects  of  Polynesia;  even  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
speak  a  dialect  of  that  language.  That  they  must 
have  reached  the  American  continent  is  quite  proba- 
ble, but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  settled  here, 
nor  an}'  trace  of  their  language  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  continent. 

There  is  more  plausibility  in  the  Plicrnician  the- 
oiy,  for  the  ancient  history  of  the  PhcBuicians, 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  speak  of  a  land  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  as  a  wonderful  land  and  occu- 
pied by  a  wonderful  ])e()ple.  Vessels  were  said  to 
have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  till  they 
reached  the  shores  of  this  far-off  land.  Connected 
with  this  theory,  is  the  supposed  fable  of  the  lost 
Atlantis  ;  a  continent  was  said  to  have  occupied,  at 
an  early  date,  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
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that  it  (:'nil)ra('e(l  the  GulC  of  Mexico,  Cai'ibbean 
Sea,  tlie  region  of  the  West  Indies,  and  extended  far 
toward  tlie  Coast  of  Africa,  embracing'  tlie  Ca])e  do 
Vei'de  and  Canary  Islands  ;  tliat  tliose  islands  and 
the  West  Indies  were  the  higiu^st  ])ortion  of  the  con- 
tinent, whih^  all  th(^  lower  ])ortion  was  submerged 
by  some  great  convulsion  ;  that  the  Atlantis  was 
occu])ied  by  a  numerous  and  highly  civilized  ])eo]>le; 
ji  portion  of  these  es('a])ing  from  the  great  cataclysm 
reached  the  continent,  and  built  the  great  cities 
wliose  ruins  liave  created  such  surprise  and  wonder. 
The  story  of  the  lost  Atlantis  will  probably  never 
be  verified.  That  the  Ph(Bni<'ians,  wiio  weiv  acom- 
mei'cial  and  adventurous  ])e()])le,  may  have  reached 
th(^  Western  continent  is  quite  ])r()bable,  and  yet 
there  are  no  customs,  arts,  or  languages,  existing 
here,  which  can  be  traced  to  that  x)eo])le,  wdiich  would 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  settled  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers.  These  theories  are  all  based  upon 
the  snx)position  tliat  the  American  continent  could 
only  be  inhabited  by  savages,  unless  a  civilization 
was  imported  from  theP^astern  continent.  There  can 
be  no  valid  reason  given  why  the  Western  continent 
may  not  have  originated  a  civilization  as  readily  as 
the  Eastern,  and  as  it  is  geologically  older  than  the 
Eastern,  it  may  have  had  precedence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  man.  It  had  a  civilization,  and  this  West- 
ern valley  shared  in  its  benefits.  It  would  hardly 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that]\Iexico  should  be  occu- 
pied for  two  or  three  thousand  years  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  people,  and  they  never  visit  or  know 
of  the  immense  territory  northeast  of  them,  when 
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there  was  no  iiatura]  ban-ier  to  ])i'('vent  exploration 
or  emigration  ;  and  tlie  woiks  left,  tellinu'  that  sucli 
a  ])eople  existed,  are  continuous  from  Palenqua  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  so  uniform  in  structure  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  they  wei-e  built  l)y  the  same  people. 
The  large  tumuli  have  a  uniform  shape  and  con- 
'jtrnction,  the  only  difference  l)eing  that  those  in 
the  mother  country  are  more  elal)orate  and  pcr- 
fec*;.  The  broad  and  less  elevated  of  these  works 
were  evidently  foundations  for  more  perfect  struc- 
tures. The  massive  ruins  of  Central  America  are  all 
built  on  elevated  plateaus  or  flat  tumuli  ;  and  there 
the  superstructures  were  built  of  stone,  and  con- 
sequently remain  ;  while  further  north,  in  a  heavy 
timbered  region,  they  were  probably  of  timber, 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  the  surer  anni- 
hilating intiuence  of  over  twentv  centuries  of  time. 
Tiiat  this  theory,  that  the  mound  builders  were  the 
Toltens  of  Mexico,  is  but  a  theory,  is  true,  but  so 
l)lausibh»,  and  so  well  corroborated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstaii'CS  surrounding  it,  that  it  will  be  received 
and  believed  until  one  better  proved  shall  claim 
credence. 

There  are  convincing  indications  that  there  was  a 
close  relationshij)  and  coiuKM'tion  between  the  an- 
cient civilizations  through  tlie  ItMigth  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  TIh^  mound  Iniildeis  of  \\w  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  Toltecs,  or  Colliuans,  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  the  ancient  civilized  races 
of  Peru,  were  doubtless  the  same,  or  a  closely  re- 
lated people.  The  author  received  from  Dr.  L.  N. 
Bimmick,   formerlv  of  Ottawa  now  of  Santa  Bar- 
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biira,  California,  a  ])li()to,n"i;i]»li  of  a  specimen  of  an- 
cient })otteiy,  (lug-  from  a  monnd  on  tlio  sontli  blnff 
of  tile  Illinois,  just  ejist  of  Ottawa  in  this  county, 
of  a  curious  f'onuation,  and  showing  much  skill  in  its 
construction.  It  is  a  kind  of  quadru])licated  Jug — 
four  small  jug-like  vessels,  all  connect<'d  with  each 
other  at  the  base,  and  from  each  of  wiiich,  as  from 
the  corner  of  a  square,  rises  a  tube,  uniting  in  one  at 
the  to]),  like  the  s})out  of  a  jug,  all  forming  one  ves- 
sel. It  is  composed  of  the  same  material  as  all  the 
pottery  I'onnd  in  these  mounds,  and  from  its  a])pear- 
ance  was  not  burned  like  modern  pottery.  It  differs 
from  the  modern  article  by  being  slightly  elastic, 
and  one  ingredient  in  its  composition  is  su})posed  to 
be  pulverized  clam  shells.  This  pottery  seems  to 
be  indestructible,  as  2,0()U  years  of  time  has  left  it 
apparently  as  perfect  as  when  first  made. 

Nuni  rous  specimens  of  ancient  potter>"  from  the 
mounds  of  Peru  and  South  America  are  of  the  same 
form  and  material  as  tlie  one  above  described.  Such 
could  hardly  be  the  case,  uidess  the  art  of  making 
them  was  derived  from  the  same  source. 

This  specimen  was  found  in  a  sepulchral  mound, 
and  its  j)eculiar  form  might  liavt^  some  significance 
in  connection  with  the  religion  or  superstitions  of 
that  peoi)le.  They  are  sui)posed  to  have  been  sun 
worshipers,  but  their  distinctive  views  will  ])rol)a- 
bly  never  be  full}'^  known,  yet  much  in  that  direc- 
tion will  yet  be  developed,  as  we  doubtless  have  the 
relics  of  their  works  scattered  over  thousands  of 
miles  in  extent,  from  which  to  glean  the  mementos 
that  tell  what,   and  who  they  were.     The  last  few 
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years  liave  d<n'el()))ed  impoitaiit  iMcts  in  relation  to 
tliis  ancient  yx'ople,  and  wiM'an  liardly  estinuite  vvliat 
lies  in  tli(^  futui-e.  Pre-eminent  among  those  who 
]iav<'  devoted  3'ears  to  the  investigation  of  these 
relics  of  the  ])ast,  is  Frederick  S.  Perkins,  of  Wis- 
consin, who,  by  indei'atigahie  effort,  has  collected 
6()()  stone  rollers,  pestles,  awls,  pikrs,  etc.  ;  8,000 
spear,  lance,  and  nri-ow-lu^ads ;  and  of  copper, 
sixty-eight  s])ein's  or  dirk  heads,  nine  with  shaidvs, 
fifteen  with  Hat  shanks  ;  ten  knives,  lifteen  chisels, 
five  angers,  two  gads,  one  drill,  etc.  ;  altogether  0,000 
articles,  of  the  pre-historic  age.  His  collection  of 
copper  implements  probably  exceeds  any,  if  not  all 
others.  They  were  mostly  turned  up  by  the  plow, 
and  some  inkbedded  several  feet  in  the  clay. 

Through  the  extent  of  this  gi'(^at  \V*^stern  vallt^y 
the  soil  will  for  j.ges  continue  to  yield  U[)  rich  relics 
of  a  gi'eat  and  numerous  peo})le,  whose  day  is  sep- 
arated from  ours  by  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  mound  builders  culti- 
vated the  pnuries  to  any  extent ;  theij'  work  > 
are  mostly  on  the  bluffs  bordering  the  large  streams, 
and  near  or  on  the  huge  and  i'evtile  bottoms,  which 
they  doubtless  cultivated.  Maize  was  their  princi- 
pal ])roduction,  and  those  bottoms  were  the  natural 
habitat  of  that  cereal,  and  as  they  ap])ar<'ntly  had 
no  beasts  of  burden,  it  was  easier  to  cultivate  by 
hand  than  the  tough  sod  of  the  prairie,  if  the  prai- 
rie then  existed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  did. 

A  small  area  of  rich  land,  well  cultivated,  will 
produce  Indian  corn  sufficient  to  feed  a  large  j)opu- 
lation.     One-fourth  of  a  bushel  per  week  was  said  to 
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linvebecii  tli«'  rjitioii  nllowed  slaves  on  tlie  Southern 
plniitMtioiis,  iihouf  rliii-tf'f'ii  biisliels  ])('i'  ;iiiiiuiii  ;  100 
iicivs,  at  lii'ty  biislicls  ])('!•  acre,  would  sustain  158-4 
people  one  yeni- — a  veiy  niueli  lurgei*  number  than 
tlie  sauu'  amount  will  sustain  when  convei'ted  into 
beef  oi'  pork. 

'riieir  garden  beds,  so  common  and  so  well  pre- 
served, were  on  tile  second  or  high  l)ottom,  or  on 
tind)ei'land  or  bai'rens,  mostly,  and  I'rom  theii' form, 
were  evidently  cultivated  by  hand.  Thus  having 
no  beasts  ot*  burden,  and  i)robably  I'eeding  none  for 
food,  and  it,  being  wiser  rlian  their  successors,  they 
converted  none  into  whiskv  or  modern  corn-juice, 
they  could  easily  sustain  a  ])opulati(;n  that  the  pres- 
ent occupants  of  the  valley  have  not,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come,  can  not,  equal. 

We  read  of  the  ancient  peo])les  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, of  theii'  countless  nund)er,  of  their  wars,  con- 
quests, and  I'evolutions,  of  race  su(M'eeding  race, 
with  awe  and  wonder.  We  look  with  little  less 
than  reverence  on  rusted  coi)is  from  Athens  or 
Rome,  a  piece  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  ]5al\ylon, 
Tadmor,  Balbec,  orPalmj^'a,  while  we  pass  almost 
unnoticed  these  works  of  a  ])eople,  probably  as 
numerous,  as  ancient,  and  as  intelligent  as  were 
the  hordes  that  followed  Sesostris,  Sardanapalus,  or 
Alexander. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  nn^mentos  of 
a  numerous  and  ancient  ])eo})le  may  be  carefully 
and  sacredly  preserved,  and  that  the  reverence  for 
the  antiquities  of  the  Orient  may  be  equaled  by  a 
cori'esi)onding  respect  for  those  of  the  Occident. 
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The  Spaniiiids  first  dlscovei'ed  tlie  Mississi])])i. 
De  Soto,  M  Sj)aiiisli  adventunT,  was  tlu^  discoverer 
and  tin;  first  to  cross  its  turbulent  and  rapid  current, 
and  tlied  u})on  the  margin  ol*  tiu^  Lower  Mississi])pi 
in  154'i.  His  discoveries  were  not  utilized,  and  were 
nearly  forgotten.  About  a  c(Mitury  ela])sed  before 
a  Fi-euch  explor.^r  reached  a  noi'thern  tributarj^  of 
that  stream. 

Jacqu(^s  Cartier,  a  French  navigator,  in  ir)34,  dis- 
covered the  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  French  king.  Champhiin  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  extended  the  French  title,  and  coloniza- 
tion commenced. 

The  settlements  were  both  religions  and  military  ; 
the   liecoUets  and  Jesuits,  religious   orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  represented  the  religious  element, 
and  with  a  zeal  and  self-sacrihce  worth}'  any  cause, 
those  hardy  and  devoted  missionaries  penetrated  an 
unbroken  wilderness  thousands  of  miles  in  extent, 
cut  loose  from  all  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
braved  every  fatigue,  and  dangei',  and  death  itself,  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  cross  to  the  rude  tribes  of  ih-^ 
western  wilds.     Like  their  Pj-otestant  brethi'en  they 
wished  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  preferred  that  it 
should  come  through  the  efforts  of  their  own  order 
— and  jealousies  and  rivali'ies  existed  from  the  first 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  but  they  both 
labored   zealously',    and  were  capriciously  aided  or 
opposed  by  the  civil  and  military  head  of  the  French 
possessions. 
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Tlicy  liiui  Inlxtit'd  (lilin;('iitly  niul  with  soinc  succoss 
for  several  years  among  tlie  Canadian  tribes,  wlien 
tli«'  jureat  Trtxiuois  war  desti'ojM'd  or  scattered  tlieir 
converts;  but  still  nndis<'oura<;ed.tliev  turned  further 
west  for  souls  to  save.  'J'hev  followed  the  <i:r('at 
lakes  and  established  two  principal  missions,  one  at 
Saint  Maria  du  Sautat  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  t!i(^  other  at  La  Pointe.  called  Point  De  Esprit, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  same  lake.  Thither  came 
the  Illinois,  Pottawatomies,  Foxes,  Sioux  and  other 
western  tribes,  yearly,  to  trade  with  the  French. 
A  young  Jesuit,  Jacques  Mai-quette,  who  came  to 
the  upjx'r  lakes  in  1068,  heard  from  the  Illinois 
Indians  at  their  visits  at  La  Pointe,  of  the  great  river 
of  the  West,  and  after  the  tribes  i-esiding  near  La 
Pointe  had  been  dis})ersed  by  an  attack  of  the  Sioux, 
the  Iroquois  of  the  West,  he  removed  his  missic  n  to 
Mackinaw,  and  from  there  in  1773,  in  company  with 
Louis  Joliet,  appointed  by  the  French  (fovernor  for 
tha?"  purpose,  started  to  exi)lore  the  great  river  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much.  On  the  17th  of 
.lune  the}'  rea(died  the  Mississippi  where  Prairie  du 
Chien  now  is  ;  they  tloated  down  that  liver,  stopping 
occasionally  to  confer  with  the  Indians,  till  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  then  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  river  to  Canada. 
The  ])arty  of  Mar([uette  and  Joliet  were  the  first 
discoverers  of  La  Salle  County,  and  the  first  white 
men  that  ever  passed  through  it.  This  was  in 
September,  1773,  tradition  says  on  the  16th  of  that 
month. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  county  was  made 
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by  Robert  CMvalicr.  known  as  Louis  T)e  La  Salle. 
La  Sallo  wsis  boiii  at  Rouen,  h'rjMU'e,  in  J<!4:},  was 
educated  for  a  Jesuit  j)iiest  but  abandoned  tliat  call- 
ing? for  tlie  more  arduous  life  of  a  military  ex{)l()i('r. 
Many  of  the  Freiudi  emi^nants  at  that  time  were 
pei'sons  of  distinction.  The  Abbe  Feneh)n,  a  mis- 
sionary at  (^uinte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Fenelon,  IMshop  of  Cambiay  ;  Doilin 
DeCasson  had  been  a  (u'lieral  of  Cavah\-  uiKh'r  tiie 
great  Turene  ;  and  La  Salle  was  not  behind  his  asso- 
ciates in  talents  or  prestige.  It  seems  that  s(fme  of 
the  best  talent  of  France  had  been  attracted  to  this 
wide  field  of  enterprise,  tlie  American  Arcadia,  as  it 
was  then  called. 

In  10<t(),  La  Salle  projected  the  e\])h»ration  of  the 
great  river  of  the  West  and  was  persuaded  to  unite 
with  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Jesuits,  and  La 
Salle,  whose  fet'lings  toward  the  J«'suits  seem  not  to 
have  been  cordial,  by  a  ruse  separated  from  them 
when  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Jesuits  wintered  on  the 
west  end  of  Lak(i  Erie,  in  the  S])ring  went  north  and 
explored  the  up])er  lakes,  and  returning  to  Montreal, 
made  the  first  map  of  the  countiy. 

La  Salle  went  south,  discovering  the  Ohio,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  falls,  where  Louisville  now  is. 

Count  Frontenac,  the  abh^  governor  of  Canada, 
aided  La  Salle  in  buihiing  a  fort,  where  Kingston 
now  stands,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
La  Salle  named  Fort  Frontenac,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  the  much  dreaded  Troquois,  piei)aratory  to 
further  explorations. 

La  Salle  at  this  time  doubtless  entertained  an  am- 
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of  tiic  rjir  trade  :  to  establish  a  cJiain  of  j)osts  by  the 
lakes  and  Mississi))])!  to  the  (fulf,  and  another  by  tlie 
way  of  the  Ohio;  to  cir(niins('rib(^  the  English  eoh)nies 
on  tlie  Atlantic,  and  hold  in  check  the  tSy)aniards  on 
the  sonth,  wiiil(3  a  centi'al  Kiencdi  empire  should  rise 
in  the  gi'eat  A'alley  of  the  West,  vieing  with  the  most 
noted  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  a  dream 
worthy  the  genius  of  a  CVesar  or  Napcdeon,  and 
must  liave  iired  the  youthi'iil  mind  of  La  Salic  with 
a  frenzy  for  ambitious  achievement.  In  1G74  La 
Salle  went  to  France,  strongly  endorsed  and  I'econi- 
mended  to  the  King  by  Count  Frontenac.  He  was 
well  rcccivt'd,  granted  a  patent  of  nobility,  and 
grant  of  Fort  Frontena.'  and  territory  around  it — re- 
tui'iiing,  he  spent  two  years  in  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  the  fort,  making  it  a  ])ro])er  base  for 
future^  opeiations,  a,  fulcrum  for  bolder  or  broader 
action. 

In  1077  he  again  saih^l  !'or  Fj'anc(%  and  in  s})ite  of 
strong  opposition,  rcCconi])lished  hisobje(!t,  l>eing  em- 
])owered  to  c  )ntinue  his  discoveries,  to  build  forts, 
and  to  ^;ccu])y,  on  the  same  terms  he  did  Fo!'t  Fron- 
tenac. With  thirty  followers  he  returned  to  Canada 
in  1778.  Out^  of  his  party  was  Ilenii  de  Tonti,  an 
Italian  offic<'r  who  had  lost  a  hand  in  the  Sicilian 
wars.  Tonti  ])roved  an  abl'\  iriistworthy,  and  most 
valuable  assistant  to  La  Salle.  Ai'rived  at  Fronte  lac 
he  soon  organized  his  ex])editi()n  ;  with  a  small  ves- 
sel his  com])any  reached  Niagara  the  last  of  No- 
vember, but  the  vessel  was  wnniked,  and  most  of  the 
stores  lost.     A  fort  was  built  at  Niagara,  and  the 
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winter  si)e]it  in  buiUliiio- flie  vessel,  cullccl  (lie  (.Ti'iffin, 
at  a  point  above  tiic  Niagara  rapids,  supposed  to  be 
Cayuga  Creek. 

In  tiie  Slimmer  of  1079  La,  Salle  and  his  party  in  tlif 
Grillin,  a  vessel  of  forty  tons,  set  sail  on  tlio  \irgin 
waters  of  Lake  Ei'ie.  the  first  vessel  that  ever 
floated  on  its  bosom.  'V\\vy  followed  the  chain  of 
lakes  to  Green  Bay,  where  a  ])aity  that  had  i)receded 
him  had  eollected  a  h)ad  of  i'lirs.  with  which  the 
Grillin  was  loaded  and  s<'tit  back  to  appease  his 
creditors,  They  coasted  around  the  south  end  of 
Lake  .Nfichigan.  to  i]i(>  St.  Jose])h,  ascendiMl  that 
river  tc  South  Bend,  cai'ricd  iheii"  canoes  to  the  Kaii- 
kakee,  floated  down  that  stn^ani  and  the  Illinois 
to  what  is  now  La  Salle  (>)unty,  I)eceml)er.  1070. 
explored  the  site  of  the  great  town  of*  the  Illinois, 
near  the  present  town  of  Ttica,  on  the  iirst  day  of 
January,  108(>;  established  fi'iendly  relations  with  tlie 
natives  i  passed  on  to  whei-e  Peoria  now  is,  and  built 
a  foi't  caUed  Fort  Creveceur.  Left  Father  Henne])in 
to  ex])lore  tlu3  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  to  ascend 
tile  Mississip])i.  Left  Tonti  in  command  of  Fort 
Creveceur.  now  Peoria,  and  returned  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac. 

On  his  way  u]>  the  Illinois  he  surve}'*!  the  clifl' 
called  Starved  Pock,  and  sent  oi'ders  i> k';  to  Tonti 
to  fortify  it,  but  being  deserted  by  his  men  and 
having  but  two  com])anions,  he  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute tile  order,  and  was  com])e11ed  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  tiu>  Illinois  Indians  at  their  great 
town  called  by  the  French  La  \'anta  :  was  <-here  at 
the  attack  by  the  Iroquois,  when  the   Illiiu)is  were 
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defeated  and  tlie  town  devastated.  Tonti  returned 
to  Green  Bay,  and  tlieie  met  IIenne])in  returning 
from  the  U])per  Mississi])])!.  On  La  Salle's  arrival 
at  Niagara  lie  was  satisiied  the  Giiffin  was  lost,  and 
also  heard  of  tlie  loss  of  a  transy)ort  with  supplies 
from  Franee.  Still  nndismayed,  lu^  gathered  his 
I'esources,  and  on  December  21,  1681,  started  from 
P'ort  Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  by 
the  way  oi'  Chicago  liver,  the  Desplaines  and  Illi- 
nois, he  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  and 
took  formal  possession,  for  the  King  of  France, 
of  the  country  watered  b}^  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  of  the  extent  of  which  they  then  had  no 
adeciuate  (conception. 

La  Salle  resolved  to  make  a  permanent  settlement 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  ;  to  gather  tlie 
diiferent  tribes  al)ont  him,  making  it  the  centre  of 
the  fur  trade  ;  and  then,  with  aid  from  Fiance,  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  ])lacing 
the  interior  of  the  continent  under  his  coiiti'ol.  The 
resolve  was  worthy  the  genius  of  La  Salle.  With 
his  party  he  returned  u])  the  Mississip])i,  being  de- 
tained at  the  Chicasaw  bluffs  by  sickness,  and  on 
his  recovery  continued  his  Jouiney. 

On  his  return  from  this  journey,  in  December, 
1682,  La  Salle  and  Tonti  commenced  an  intrench- 
ment  and  ])alisade  fort,  named  Fort  St.  Louis,  on 
the  cliff  now  called  Starved  Rock,  and  it  was  soon 
after  occu])ied  by  a  French  garrison,  with  Tonti 
in  command. 

La  Salle  estimated  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  fort  at  about  4,000  warriors,  or  20,000  souls; 
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but  tliis  was  probably  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  this  nomadic  ])eople  go  and  come  as  the 
iish,  game  and  wild  fruits  may  serve. 

La  Salle  designed  this  I'ort  as  tlie  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  it  was  continuously  occu- 
pied by  the  French  till  after  the  year  1700,  and 
occasionally  till  172o. 

The  outline  of  another  fort  or  outwoi-k  is  plainly 
seen  on  the  bluff,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Fort 
St.  Louis,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  prairie. 

This  settlement  was  the  iirst  made  in  the  Missis- 
sijipi  Valley,  and  La  Salle  County  has  the  honor  of 
being  selected  as  the  most  important  and  command- 
ing point  in  the  great  West. 

In  the  meantime,  Count  Frontenac  had  been  re- 
called, and  La  Barre  represented  the  French  king 
at  Quebec.  La  Barre  was  an  enemy  of  La  Salle.  lie 
took  ])ossession  of  Fort  Frontenac.  and  sent  an 
officer.  Chevalier  De  Baugis,  to  take  i)ossessi()n  of 
Fort  St.  Louis  ;  but  Tonti  and  Baugis  wisely  agreed 
that  while  one  re])resented  the  interests  of  La  Salle, 
the  other  should  see  to  the  riixhts  of  the  Government 
at  Quebec,  and  they  together  jointly  commanded 
the  colony. 

In  the  following  March,  1684,  they  were  attacked 
by  Coo  Iroquois,  who  besieged  the  fort  for  several 
days,  but  were  beaten  off  with  sever*'  loss. 

La  Salle  sailed  for  France  late  in  the  fall  of  1683. 
The  brilliant  scheme  of  La  Salle  found  favor  at  the 
French  court.  La  Forest,  La  Salle's  lieutenant, 
ejected  from  Frontenac  by  La  Barre,  was  sent  back 
to  take  possession,  in  La  Salle's  name,  of  that  post, 
and  also  of  Fort  St.  Louis. 
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L:i  Sulle  asked  for  two  vessels  with  which  to  make 
liis  setth'nieiit  at  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Mississii)])i,  and 
I'our  wci'e  uiveii  liiin — one  vessel  carried  thirty-six 
guns,  another  six.  But  the  expedition  was  an  ill- 
staiTed  one.  In  an  evil  hour,  Beaugeu,  a  naval  cap- 
tain, was  a.i)pointed  to  command  llie  (^x])edition. 

He  qnarreled  witii  La  Salle.  One  vessel  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  one  was  wi-ecdved — they  passed  the 
mouth  ot*  tin'  Mississippi  and  landed  too  far  west. 
Beaugen,  after  landijig  La  Salle  and  a  ])art  of  his 
stoi'es,  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  sailed  for  France, 
Aftei'  erecting  a  fort,  exploi-ing  the  country,  and 
having  freqnent  contests  with  tiie  Lidians,  La  Salle, 
with  a  small  ])arty,  started  for  Canada,  through  a 
wilderness  of  3,000  ndles  in  extent.  After  days  of 
weary  marching,  liis  party  reached  tlie  vicinity  of 
Arkansas  Post,  where  th(^  nntiring  explorer,  the 
hei'oic  leader,  the  man  of  indomitable  courage,  nerve, 
and  pluck,  was  basel}^  miii'dered  by  his  men  ;  they 
shot  him  throngh  the  head,  dragged  him  among  the 
bushes,  sti'ipped  him  of  his  clotiiing,  and  left  him 
unburied,  a  ])rey  to  bnzzards  and  wolves.  Thus  fell 
llobert  Cavalier  I)e  La  Salle.  Says  Tonti— ''One 
of  tlu^  gi'eatest  men  of  his  age,"  and  Tonti  knew 
him  well. 

His  plans  were  magnificent,  his  ambition  un- 
bounded, and  his  physical  ]iowers,  zeal,  and  energy 
equal  to  either.  But  he  was  imperious,  stern,  un- 
yielding and  tyrannical,  and  to  these  traits  of  char- 
acter he  owed  most  of  his  misfortunes;  and  he  was 
unfortunate  in  nearly  all  his  undertakings  -he  could 
inspire  respect  and  fear,  but  not  affection,  except 
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from  those  ca])able  of  ap[)re('iatiiig  the  grandeur  and 
loftj^  bearing  of  liis  eliaracter. 

He  demanded  every  sacrifice  from  Ids  men,  but 
liimself  led  the  way  in  eveiy  labor  and  t'ver\'  dan- 
ger. The  West — the  Continent — owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Our  county  has  no  ignoble  title,  and 
it  may  \v(dl  honor  the  hero  whose  name  it  l)ears. 
The  Indians  and  Spaniards  soon  destroyed  the  infant 
colony  on  the  gvdf,  and  tiius  ends  the  wild  and  tragic 
tale  of  the  explorers  of  the  Mississi])pi.  Where 
La  Salle  liad  plowed,  others  have  sown  the  seed, 
and  the  di-eams  of  La  Salle  were  realized  in  the 
establishment  for  France  of  a  vast,  but  transient 
dominion. 


INDIAN  HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America 
is  a  matter  mostly  of  conjecture.  Their  arrival  here 
is  generally  su])posed  to  be  comparatively  of  modern 
date,  and  the  Indians  have  traditions  corroborating 
such  an  opinion.  The  Iroipiois  nati<m  is  supposed 
to  have  pi-eceded  the  xVlgonctuins,  and  occnpied  the 
country  from  Lake  Huron  south  through  Ohio,  New 
Yoilv,  Pennsylvania,  to  North  Carolina.  The  Al- 
gompiins  came  in  at  a  later  date  and  occupied  all 
New  England  and  Canada,  to  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux  on  the  north,  and  embraced  the  Otta- 
was  or  Algonquins  })ro])er.  Chip})ewas,  ^fcnimonees, 
Pottawatomies,  Miamis,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Kicka})00S, 
Illiiu)is,  and  the  Powhattan  tribes  in  Virginia,  nearly 
surrounding  the  older  Iroquois. 
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The  traditions  of  botli  tliese  great  families  of  the 
red  man  say  tliey  came  from  tlie  west  and  north- 
west, and  tile  Dalvotas  were  called  the  men  of  the 
salt  water,  and  tlie  generally  received  opinion  that 
they  came  from  Asia,  may  or  may  not  be  true.  All 
the  large  number  of  tribes  of  the  Algonciuin  race 
were  manifestly  from  a  common  origin,  shown  by  a 
general  resemblance  of  complexion,  features  and 
language. 

The  occupancy  of  the  countiy  by  the  Indians  is 
supposed  to  have  been  several  centuries  after  its 
abandonment  by  the  mound  builders. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  mini  or  Illinois  confederation  of  Indians,  from 
whom  the  name  of  our  State  and  river  is  derived, 
which  name  means  real  or  superior  men,  consisted 
of  five  tribes — Peorias,  Moingwenas,  Kaskaskias, 
Tamaroas,  and  Cahokias. 

Marquette  says  he  found  Peorias  and  Moingwenas 
in  three  towns  west  of  the  Mississippi  near  the  Des 
Moines,  and  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias  on  the  Upper 
Illinois.  The  Tamaroas  were  on  the  Mississippi  and 
a  tribe  called  the  Michigamis,  who  seem  to  have 
been  really  Quappws,  also  belonged  to  the  confed- 
eracy. The  Illinois  occupied  most  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Illinois,  were  numerous  and  brave,  ex- 
pert bowmen,  but  not  canoemen. 

They  moved  off  to  the  plains  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi for  a  short  summer  hunt,  and  for  a  winter  hunt 
of  four  or  live  months ;  then  gatliered  in  towns  of 
arbor-like  cabins   covered  with    water-proof  mats, 
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with  generally  four  i1i-es  to  ti  cabin,  and  two  families 
to  a  fire.  AUouis,  Membre.  and  other  nii^sionai-ies, 
found  the  chief  Illinois  towns  on  the  bottom  below 
Utica,  containing  from  tioo  to  4()()  cabins  and  8,0(M) 
2)eoi)le.  At  an  early  day  the  Illinois  drove  the  Qua- 
paws,  a  Dakota  tribe  which  they  styled  Arkansas, 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  southern  i\[ississippi.  About 
1040  they  nearly  exterminated  the  Winnebagoes. 
They  were  badly  defeated  by  the  Iroquois  in  1679, 
shortly  after  La  Salle  reached  there,  and  in  the  war 
lost  300  to  400  killed  and  1)00  i)risoners.  But  they 
recovered  partially,  a.:i  aided  theFj'ench  against  the 
Iroquois  in  the  expeditions  of  De  La  Barre  and 
Denonville.  They  were  converted  b}^  the  French  mis- 
sionaiies,  and  are  said  to  have  been  much  improved. 

In  1700,  Chicago,  their  great  chief,  visited  France 
and  was  highly  esteemed.  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  retaini^d  the  great  influence  of  his  father  till 
his  death  in  17r)4.  In  17<>0  the  Kaskaskias  removed 
fi'om  the  Uppei'  Illinois  to  the  ])lace  that  now  bears 
their  name.  The  Illinois  were  continually  at  war 
with  the  Foxes  from  1712,  and  suffered  severely.  It 
is  said  they  furnished  forces  in  aid  of  \\\ki  French 
commander  Yilliers  against  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Alrginia,  and  captured  a  snudl  fort  in  1756. 

They  took  no  part  iu  Pontiac's  war.  but  when  that 
chieftain  was  killed  in  one  of  the  'ow^ns  near  where 
St.  Louis  now  is,  the  Foxes  rr  amed  the  war  and 
were  joined  by  the  neighboriiig  tribes  who  made  a 
common  cause  against  the  fading  Illinois.  It  was 
in  this  war  that  a  defeated  part}^  of  the  Illinois  were 
driven  on  to  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis  and  starved 
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to  submission,  thus  naming  tlie  cliff.  The  Illinois 
had  for  years  been  holding  the  Illinois  river  as  a  line 
of  defense  against  the  northern  Indians,  and  had  a 
chain  of  posts  or  fortifications  for  defending  that  line; 
one  at  Marseilles,  opposite  the  ra])ids,  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kankakee,  and  one  above  Joliet ;  the 
remains  of  that  at  Marseilles  can  still  be  seen.  The 
extermination  of  the  war  party  at  Starved  Rock  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  last  stand  made  by  the 
Illinois  on  that  line  of  defense.  They  abandoned 
their  former  homes  to  their  northern  foes  and  re- 
treated south. 

They  joined  the  Miamis  in  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  their  allies  suffered  a  defeat  by 
the  forces  under  General  Wayne  in  August,  1794. 
General  Wayne,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
concluded  a  treaty  wdtli  the  Illinois,  Aug.  3rd,  1795, 
giving  them  an  annuity  of  $500  annually,  and  Con- 
gress had  previously,  by  Act  of  March  3rd,  1791, 
secured  350  acres  of  land  to  the  Kaskaskias,  wdth  the 
privilege  of  selecting  1,280  more. 

General  Harrison,  in  1803,  negotiated  a  treaty  at 
Yincennes,  in  which  their  decline  is  recited  and  an 
annuity  of  $1,000  given,  and  an  agreement  to  build 
a  church  and  maintain  a  priest.  The  Peorias  were 
not  a  party  to  this  treaty,  but  joined  in  that  at  Ed- 
w^ardsville  in  1818,  Sept.  25th,  by  which  the  Illinois 
ceded  all  their  land  in  the  State  for  $2,000  in  goods 
and  twelve  yeiirs  annuity  of  $300  per  year.  In 
1832  they  ceded  their  reservation  and  removed 
further  w^est,  receiving  a  large  tract  and  cash  to  erect 
buildings  and  purchase  agricultural  implements. 
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In  1854  they  were  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  tliey 
were  confederated  with  the  Weas  and  Piukesliaws. 
'riiey  were  located  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Kansas,  where  they  remained  till  1867,  when 
they  were  again  I'emoved  and  placed  southwest  of  the 
Quapaws,  on  a  reservation  of  Y2, 000  acres.  They  had 
dwindled  in  1872  to  I'oi't}'  sonls.  The  combined 
tribes  of  Weas,  Pinkeshaws,  Peoriasand  Kaskaskias 
numbered  160. 

Such  is  the  brief  record  of  the  once  brave  and  power- 
ful nation  of  the  Illiiii,  and  such  the  s;id  fate  of  the 
red  man  when  confronted  with  a  civilized  people. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  they  made  the  pi'esent 
county  of  La  Salle  their  I'avoi-ite  home,  and  probably 
the  seat  of  the  central  power  of  that  confederacy, 
a  great  and  numerous  people.  Here  W(^re  the  scenes 
of  their  joys  and  sori'ows,  for  the  savage  breast 
throbs  with  as  strong  emotion  as  that  of  his  ])ale- 
I'aced  brother  ;  here  he  hunted  the  buffalo  and  deer, 
and  took  his  favorite  lisli  I'rom  the  rapids  of  the 
stream.  The  feathered  game  spread  over  the  prairies 
and  covered  the  streams.  Marquette  says,  "  No- 
vlunv  else  in  all  my  wanderings  have  I  seen  such 
herds  of  buffalo  and  deei',  such  flocks  of  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  and  grous(%  beaver  and  othci'game,  as 
along  the  Illinois."  It  must  have  been  the  jiaradise 
of  the  hunter,  the  Eden  of  savage  life  ;  a  good  rea.ion 
why  the  waning  power  of  the  Illini  so  long  waged 
a  cruel  and  relentless  war  for  its  possession. 

For  here  were  the  graves  of  his  kindred  and  the 
scenes  of  his  fondest  recollections.  Here  he  returned 
from  the  excitement  of  the  chase  to  feast  with  his 
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tribe  on  tlio  dnintics  Ills  location  fiirnislu'd  so  ahnn- 
dantly,  llciv  he  lu'ld  liiswai'  dance  before  lie  went 
out  to  meet  tile  foe,  and  liere  he  returned  with  the 
scalps  of  his  victims  dan,<2,'lin^-  at  his  belt,  the  ])roud 
but  cruel  tro])hies  of  his  prowess.  Here  the  Indian 
boys  and  ^iirls  o-nmboled  throii<i-h  tlieii-  youthful 
years,  and  listened  to  the  thrilling  leu'ends  of  war 
and  the  chase  as  told  by  the  biaves  of  the  tribe. 

Here,  as  the  settinii;  sun  cjist  its  rays  along  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  soft  southern 
breeze  ri])pled  its  surface,  the  swarthy  younu"  war- 
rioi',  beneath  the  shade  of  the  majestic  elms,  whis- 
pered soft  words  in  the  ear  of  the  dark-eyed  maiden 
— for  love,  as  wvll  with  the  savage  as  civilized,  is 
the  romance  of  life — the  oft-told  tale,  over  which 
none  are  so  old  but  they  delight  to  linger. 

llie  daily  excitement  of  the  chase,  roaming  free 
over  the  broad  expanse,  ever  alive  to  the  beauties 
aiul  wonders  which  surround  him — in  these  is  a  fund 
of  enjoyuHMit  keenly  relished  by  the  savage.  In 
fact,  civilized  nuin  is  ever  enamored  of  it,  and  the 
most  intelligent  and  refined  embrace  ever}^  o])portu- 
nity  to  escape  from  the  restraints  and  artificial  con- 
ventionalities of  civilized  life,  and  disport  among 
the  wild  scenes  of  uncultivated  nature.  The  3'oung 
savage,  bi'oiight  within  the  influence  of  civilization, 
placed  in  tiie  halls  of  learning,  eviT  yearns  for 
the  freedom  of  his  native  haunts. 

The  Sacs,  Foxes,  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies 
were  the  principal  trib(>s  that  benefited  by  the 
decadence  of  the  Illinois.  Whether  thev  were 
actuated   simply   by   a   desire  for    possessing    the 
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iinu'h-cov('tc'(l  liomo  of  tlie  Illinois,  or  some  otluT 
])assion  inijx'llcd  tlu'in  to  coiubiiu'  against  tlicir  iiii- 
t'oi"tiiiuit<'  n('i<2;libors,  is  uiikiiowii.  Sonic  sa}^  the 
Illinois  had  become  a  drnnkcn  raliblc,  and  cxcilcd 
tiie  ('ont('ni})t  of  the  snri'oundini;;  tribes  ;  othei-s  say 
their  arrogance  and  doinineei'ing  conduct  when  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  kept  in  renienil)iance  by 
the  desire  foi'  revenge,  which  with  an  Indian  never 
dies,  caused  the  cond)ination  ol'  those  neighboi-s  for 
their  destruction  as  soon  as  tlie  wM-akening  power  of 
the  Illinois  made  their  opportunity. 

POTT  AW  ATOMIES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur}',  the 
Pottawatomies  occupied  the  southern  peninsuhi  of 
Michigan,  and  were  hunters  and  tishers,  and  culti- 
vated a  little  maize.  The  Iroquois  drove  thwm 
west,  when  they  settled  about  Green  l^ay,  and 
gradnally  spread  over  Northern  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana and  Southwestern  Michigan  ;  a  mission  on  the 
St.  Joseph  being  a  central  point.  Like  most  of 
the  Algonquins,  they  took  part  wMth  the  French 
against  the  English  and  the  colonies,  and  were 
hostile  to  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution  and 
subsequently ;  but  after  Wayne's  def<'at  of  the 
Northw^estern  Indians,  joined  in  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville in  170o. 

There  were  the  Wabash  and  Huron  bands,  and  a 
scattered  ])opulati(m  called  the  Pottawatomies  of 
the  Prairies,  who  were  a  mixture  of  many  Algrm- 
quin  tribes.  From  1803  to  ISOO,  the  various  bands 
sold  to  the  Government,  land  claimed  by  them,  and 
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i'(M'('i\t'(l  iiKMicyaiul  aniniitics.  Under  tlic  iiilluciice 
of  'I'rcumscli,  tliry  joiiK'd  flic  Eiiglisli  in  1SI2,  and 
luassMcrcd  tlic  uai'risoii  at  Cliica^'o.  Now  treaties 
were  made  in  isio  and  later,  by  wliicli  most  of  their 
lands  wei'e  conveyed  to  tliedovernment.  In  IHIl")  t^7, 
tliey  \v<'i'e  I'emoved  on  to  reservations  on  the  Mis- 
sonri.  Tile  St.  .losepli,  Wabash  and  Hnron  bands 
iiad  ma(h'  some  ])i-()fj.ress  in  civilization,  and  wei'e 
Catholics;  while  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Prairies 
were  still  I'oving  and  ])agan.  In  1874,  tlie  prairie 
l)and  still  in  charg-e  of  the  CTOvernment  nnitibered 
4()T,  on  a  reser\ati()n  of  17,(>()()  acres,  in  Jackson 
Comity.  Kansas,  nnder  the  control  of  the  Society  of 
Fi'iends.  who  had  established  schools  and  revolted 
some  ] progress. 

Sliabona  was  a  jx'ace-chief  of  the  Potti"  watomies, 
and  with  liis  tribe  was  friendly  to  onr  ])eoi)le  after 
tli(Ml(4'eat  of  the  Bi'itisli  and  Indians  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  in  1S14. 

SAC^S    AND     FOXES. 

The  Sacs,  or  Sanks,  and  Foxes — ^two  allied  tribes, 
wei-e  also  driven  1)}'  tin?  Irocj^nois  from  east  of  De- 
troit, lirst  to  Saginaw  and  then  to  tlie  vicinity  of 
(rreen  Buy  ;  at  lirst  friendly  to  the  Prencli,  they 
.ultimately  became  hostile,  and  with  tlie ^laskontens 
and  Kickapoos  attacked  Detroit  in  J 7 12.  The 
French,  aided  by  the  Menomonees  and  Clii])pewas, 
iinally,  in  174(5,  drove  them  on  to  the  Wisconsin 
river.  Tiiev  took  no  pai-t  in  Pontiac's  war,  but  be- 
friended the  whites.  In  1700  they  took  u])  their 
abode  where  Prairie  du  Chien  now  is,  and  on  the 
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Mississip])i  below.  Tn  tlu'  Anu^rioaii  devolution  they 
took  sides  with  tlie  I'i'itisli,  and  Kn,i;'lish  inlliienco 
])revuile(l  jil'ter  the  end  of  the  war.  i^y  tlie  treaty 
of  November;},  1804,  for  s2,0()(),  jind  an  annuity  of 
one  tiiousand,  tiiey  ceded  to  the  rnite<l  States  on 
the;  Mississi])])i  and  Wisconsin  rivei's,  and  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  its  brancii,  the  Fo.v,  large  tracts  of  land. 
At  this  time  thev  were  chietlv  W(»st  of  the  Missis- 
si])])i,  140  lea«;'ues  above  St.  Louis,  and  numbered 
1,200.  In  the  war  of  1812,  tliree  huiulred  wai'riors 
J(>ined  the  British  at  Maldeji,  and  took  ])art  in  the 
attack  on  Sandusky.  Keokuk,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
with  a  part  of  the  tribe,  remained  friendly,  then  and 
afterward.  In  1815  they  made  a  treaty  of  peace, 
])ut  one  band  of  Sauks  lonu'  continued  to  be  called 
the  Britisii  band.  Thev  ceded  lands  in  1S24,  and 
auain  in  1830.  Black  Hawk's  opposition  to  the 
latter  cession,  which  he  claimed  was  a  fraud,  inau- 
ii'urated  the  war  in  1831-32 — so  well  remembered 
b}'-  the  old  settlers  here.  At  its  close,  they  made  a 
treaty  with  Gov.  Keynolds  and  Gen,  Scott,  at  Fort 
Armsti-ong,  ceding  land  for  an  annuity  of  s'io.ooo 
for  twenty  yi^ars.  Black  Hawk  .and  some  of  his 
warriors  were  carried  bv  the  Govei-nment  to  Wash- 
ington  and  to  the  i)rincipal  cities  of  the  East,  to  im- 
])ress  them  with  a  pro])er  idea  of  the  number  and 
power  of  the  whites.  The  Sauks  settled  on  the  Des 
Moines,  and  afterwards  on  the  Osage.  In  1S72  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  had  ceded  their  lands  in  Kansas, 
and  numbering  473,  were  on  a  reservation  of  48,300 
acres,  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  and 
the  red  fork  of  the  Arkansas.     Tiie  friendly  Sacs 
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arid  Foxes  are  reduced  to  eiglity-eiglit,  occu])ying 
a  reservation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  while 
another  band  purchased  hind  at  Tama,  Iowa,  and 
are  said  to  be  prosperous. 

AVINNEIJAGO    TNDIAXS. 

The  Winnebago  tiibe  of  Indians  belong  to  the 
Dakota  faniil}'.  They  style  themselves  Hochun- 
gara,  are  styled  by  the  Sioux  Hotanki,  or  Sturgeon, 
and  by  the  rVlgonquins  AVennibegouk,  meaning  men 
from  tlui  I'etid  or  salt  water.  They  ap])arently 
formed  the  van  of  the  eastward  Dakota  emigration, 
and  were  the  UK^st  eastern  tribe  of  that  race.  They 
w(^re  once  formidable,  and  a  terror  to  the  Algonquin 
tribes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  a  general 
allian(!e  of  tribes  attacked  the  Winiiebagos  ;  500 
wari'iors  peiished.  Tiie  Illinois,  wishing  to  relieve 
them,  \"ere  ill-treated,  and  in  retaliation,  nearly 
exterminated  them.  They  were  friendly  and  faith- 
ful to  the  French.  They  adhered  toTecumseh,  and 
aided  the  l^ritish.  in  the  Revolution,  and  were  a 
partv  in  the  attack  on  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1S14. 
In  1820  they  iiad  fourteen  villag(>s  on  Rock  river, 
and  five  on  Winnebago  lake.  In  1820  they  ceded 
land  fi'om  the  AVisc(msin  to  Ro(  k  river,  for  s;]0,00() 
in  goods  and  a  iliirty-year  annuity  of  ^18,000.  In 
September,  18:^2,  they  ceded  all  tlcir  land  south  of 
th(^  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  for  a  reservalion  of 
258,000  acres  on  the  Mississippi,  and  >^10.000  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  leservation  was  uniit,  and 
much  sufiering  ;uid  many  deaths  occurred.     They 
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were  l•(^lllo^'tMl  to  Crow  river,  and  from  tlicro  to  Blue 
Earth.  >[iiint^sota.  Tlicy  \vero  linrdU'  settlcil  when 
the  Sicnx  war  ])roke  out,  in  1850,  and  Minnesota 
deinanchHl  tlieir  removal,  'rhey  were  disarmed  in 
1808  and  removed  to  (^row  creek,  Dakota,  on  the 
Missouri.  This  place  afforded  no  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  was  suiTonnded  by  wild  and  hostile  fn- 
dians.  Famine,  disease,  and  the  hostile  tiibes  rap- 
idly reduced  tliem  to  less  than  two-thirds  their  nnm- 
bei-  when  removed.  The  survivors  reaciu'd  the 
Omalia  reservation  and  appealed  for  shelter.  In 
May,  1806,  they  were  removed  to  Winnebago,  Ne- 
braska, and  all  im])rovements  begun  agai'i 

Whoever  caiefull\'  reads  the  historj'  of  these 
Indians,  after  the}^  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United 
States,  can  but  admit  that  their  treatment  was  sim- 
ply barbarous.  Removed  from  rich  lands  and  good 
hunting-grounds,  wh(?re  they  lived  in  plenty,  to 
bleak,  cold,  barren,  inhospital)le  wastes  allotted 
them  for  reservations,  their  late  was  continual  suf- 
fering, disease,  and  death,  and  if  they  found  a  place 
where  living  was  possible,  the  cu])idity,  avarice,  or 
fears  of  the  whites  at  once  demanded  their  removal. 

In  1801)  they  were  assigned  to  the  care  of  the 
Friends.  In  1874  they  nuiubercd  in  Nebi'aska 
1,4-15,  with  farms,  cottages,  and  stock,  dressed  like 
whites,  and  had  three  schools. 

About  1, ()()()  left  in  Juneau,  Adams,  and  Wood 
counties,  Wisconsin,  were  seU'-su])[H)rting.  They 
have  been  removed  to  N<'braska.  on  a  reservation, 
but  most  of  them  left  on  ari-iving  there. 

Besides  the  early  Catholic  Mission,  later  at  ejuptf- 
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liaA'e  V)e(.'n  made  for  their  conversion  by  the  Catlio- 
lics  and  Pn.^sbyterians,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success. 

KICKArOO    INDIANS. 

The  Kickapoo  tribe  of  the  great  AlgoiK^uiii  family 
weie  first  found  by  the  French  missionaries,  towards 
the  close  of  tlie  seventeentli  century,  on  the  Wis- 
consin. They  were  fi'ieiidly  to  tlie  French,  and 
allies  of  tlie  ]\Iiamis,  yet  they  killed  Fallier  Gabriel 
de  la  Kebourdi,  one  of  La  Salle's  men.  They  made 
a  prisoner  of  Father  (xuignas,  and  held  him  in  cap- 
tivity for  months.  In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  their  principal  location  was  on  Kock  river, 
Illinois.  AVhen  tln^  English  camt^  in  possession  of 
the  country,  after  the  ]ieace  of  f  7G3,  they  found  a 
village  of  Kicka])oos,  of  about  i^OO,  on  the  Wabash. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  United  States  forces  in 
17Ul,  and  (fen.  Wilkinson  burned  another  of  theii' 
towns  in  Illinois.  In  1812,  a  Kickapoo  town  on 
the  Illinois  was  sur])rised,  and  man^'  killed. 
Ti'caties  of  peace  were  concluded  at  Fort  Harrison 
in  18U!,  and  at  EdwardsA'ilh^  in  1810,  by  which  a 
large  })roi)ortion  of  their  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Part  of  their  lands  they 'claimed  by 
descent  from  their  ancestors,  having  been  in  ])osses- 
sion  for  sixty  yeai-s,  and  a  ])art  by  conquest  from 
the  Illinois  nation. 

The  Kickapoos  were  one  of  the  pi'inci])al  nortluMMi 
tribes  that  combined  against  the  Illinois,  and  waged 
a  relentless  war  for  more  than  half  a  century.  From 
about  1690  to  about  1780,  with  slight  intermissions, 
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if  was  coiitiiiuoiis.  After  a  short  suspension,  it  was 
reiiewed  witli  great  vigor  upon  the  death  ot'Pontiae, 
wliicli  occurred  in  1779,  and  resulted  in  tlie  defeated 
Illinois  retiring  from  their  line  of  defense  along  the 
Illiuois  river  to  the  south  part  of  the  State. 

This  Kickapoo  history  helps  to  fix  some  other 
points  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Illinois. 

Tlie  Kickapoos  were  on  the  Wisconsin  in  1(590  ; 
on  th(»  Rock  river  in  1720  ;  and  were  allies  of 
the  Miamis,  whose  location  was  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  In  1703,  they  were  found  on  the  Wahash,  on 
tlie  east  line  of  Illinois.  This  section  they  claimed 
the  right  to  cede  in  the  treaty  of  1819,  having  in- 
herited it  and  been  in  possession  over  sixty  years. 

In  the  war  Avhich  followed  the  death  of  Pontiac, 
and  in  which  occurred  the  events  told  in  the  legend 
of  Starved  Rock,  they  drove  the  Illinois  south, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  south  and  east  of 
the  Illinois  rivei-,  and  this  country  they  held  by  right 
of  conquest  from  the  Illinois,  as  they  claimed  when 
they  ceded  it.  So  their  occupancy  of  this  region 
must  have  commenced  about  17S0,  or  soon  after, 
and  that  must  l)e  the  date  of  the  Illinois  retiring 
from  this  legion. 

^t  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  b}'  the  whites, 
the  Kickapoos  were  living  on  the  Sangamon  and 
Mackinaw  rivers.  They  lu^d  a  village  at  Kickapoo 
Creek,  and  at  Elkhart  Grove,  and  at  many  other 
points  between  the  Illinois  and  Wabash.  They 
were  bitter  eiu'mies  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
foi'emost  in  th<'  battles  with  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne,    and   they   led   in    the   blood}'^   charge    at 
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Ti])])('i'aiu)e.  Tlieir  last  attack  of  tlie  Illinois  was 
near  Kaskaskia,  after  the  Illinois  liad  retired  to  the 
soutli  ])art  of  the  State.  The  Illinois  children  were 
])ickin,i2:  strawben-ies  when  the  Kickapoos  attacked 
them,  killed  nnnibei-s,  and  took  the  others  ca])tive. 

About  twenty-live  mih^s  from  Kaskaskia  is  tlie 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  tlie  Kickapoos  and 
Pottawatomies  on  one  side,  and  the  Kaskaskias  and 
allies  on  the  otlnu',  in  which  there  was  a  terrible 
slauii-hter  of  tlu^  Kaskaskias  and  allies.  This 
oc(uirred  about  17S;>  or  1790. 

After  being  i-educed  to  submission,  annuities  vere 
paid  them,  and  they  went  on  to  a  reservation  on 
the  Osau'e.  In  ■822,  i^bout  2,0i)()  had  removed,  and 
about  400  remained  in  Illinois.  Missionaries  of 
dilfei'ent  denominations  labored  v/ithout  effect  for 


conversi^Mi. 


Some  few  settled  down  to  agri- 
most   rand)led   ott'   to   hunt  and 


their 

culture,    but  the 

plunder.      A  ])art  of   them  emigrated  to  Mexico, 

from  whence  they  made  raids  over  the  bordin*.     In 

187:3,  oOO  or  400  of  tliem  I'eturned,  and  w(^nt  on  a 


reservation  west  of  the  I 


irki 


insas  river 


Those  on 


the  reservation  now  number  274.  There  are  forty- 
six  children  in  the  school  ;  they  have  live  stock 
valued  at  $18,000,  and  produce  valued  at  812,000 
annually  ;  they  dress  like  the  whites,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  warriors. 


LEGEXD    OF    STAllVKI)    KOCK. 

The  legend  of  Starved  Rock  has  by  some  ])een 
pronounced  a  iiction,  while  others  have  claimed  that 
that  event  was  the  destruction  of  the  last  remnant  of 
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the  great  nation  of  the  Illinois  ;  both  of  these  state- 
ments are  untenable.  It  wns  a  wiir  party  of  the 
Illinois  Indians,  that  alter  a  ch't'eat  by  tiie  combined 
northern  tribes,  took  r^4'iige  on  the  clilf,  the  Fort 
St.  Louis  of  the  Frencli,  now  caUed  Starved  Rock, 
and  after  a  protr'^"ted  siege  wei'e  starved  into  sub- 
mission ;  the  rock  was  closely  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  and  efforts  to  ])rocure  food  or  water  were 
prevented  by  the  determined  besiegers.  Tradition 
saj's,  that  starvation  did  its  work  ;  that  a  few  sur- 
vivors, in  desperation,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark 
and  stormy  night,  left  their  fastness,  and  en- 
countered the  foe ;  but  being  few  in  number  and  in  a 
weakened  condition,  they  were  no  match  for  their 
well  fed,  and  numerous  enemies,  and  were  soon 
dispatched  ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion,  a  few  individuals  escaped. 

Such  traditional  history  is  very  liable  to  be 
mingled  with  fiction,  so  that  all  the  truth  on  this 
subject  will  probably  never  be  known  ;  but  of  the 
substantial  truth  of  that  legend,  as  stated  above, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  who 
resided  for  years  among  the  Indians,  says  there  was 
no  traditional  event  more  certain,  and  nioi-e  fully 
believed  by  the  Indians  than  this. 

The  bones  of  the  vi(;tims  lay  scattered  about  the 
clitf  in  profusion,  after  the  settlement  by  the  whites, 
and  are  still  found  mingled  ])lentifully  with  the  soil. 
It  is  true,  there  had  been  warfare  around  that  cliff 
before.  The  Iroquois  attacked  Tonti  and  were 
badly  beaten,  but  they  did  not  fall  on  the  clitf,  nor 
did  tlie  Frencli  leave  their  dead  unburied. 
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After  tliat  defeat,  tlie  Illinois  abimdoned  their  de- 
fenses on  the  line  of  the  Tllinois'i-iver.  That  line  of  de- 
fense was  an  excellent  one,  as  against  Indians.  The 
Indian  always  goes  to  war,  if  he  goes  at  all,  with  an 
open  ])lace  of  retreat.  Mrs.  Simon  Crosiar  told  the 
writer  that  she  remained  with  her  family,  at  her 
cabin  at  Shippingport,  during  most  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  without  fear,  as  she  knew  the  Indian 
well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  never  put  such 
a  river  as  the  Illinois  between  him  and  his  place  of 
retreat,  and  her  opinion  seemed  well  founded,  as  the 
Sauks  did  not  cross  that  river  during  the  war.  The 
date  of  the  siege  of  Starved  Rock  is  not  definitely 
settled  ;  it  was  doubtleFS  the  last  stand  made  by  the 
retiring  Illinois  on  that  line  of  defense.  The  Foxes 
and  other  northern  tribes  had  been  making  war  on 
the  weakening  Illinois  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
after  the  death  of  Pontiac,  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl 
at  one  of  the  Illinois  villages,  for  which  the  Illinois 
were  not  in  fault,  the  war,  renewed  and  intensiiied 
by  that  event,  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Illinois  from  their  ancient  home  on  their  favorite 
river.  Pontiac  was  killed  in  1779,  and  tl  e  siege  of 
Starved  Rock  occurred  immediately  after,  probably 
not  later  than  1780.  The  absurd  statement,  that  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Illinois  nation  was  starved  and 
extinguished  at  that  time,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  record  of  treaties,  made  with  them  by  the 
Government  for  forty  years  afterward,  their  removal 
w^est  in  1820,  and  their  existence  yet,  though  only 
a  miserable  remnant  of  that  once  great  nation,  like 
the  flickering  light  of  a  lamp  with  the  oil  exhausted 
that  must  soon  be  forever  extinguished. 
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EARLY  EXPLORATIONS. 

After  tlie  French  abandoned  tlieir  posts  liere, 
wlticli  was  about  17*20,  tliey  still  occupied  })OSts 
north  at  ^rackinavv  and  Green  Bay,  but  their  prin- 
cipal settlement  was  at  Detroit,  commenced  in  1701, 
and  they  visited  this  locality  occasionalh'  for  the 
purpose  of  trading.  But  the  country  was  virtually 
left  to  the  natives  after  the  treat}"  of  Paris,  in  17(53, 
by  which  the  country  was  ceded  to  England.  The 
British  flag  was  hoisted  over  old  Fort  Chartres,  in 
what  is  now  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  the  seat  of  the 
Michigami  tribe  of  Illinois  Indians,  in  176.").  In  17*79 
it  was  taken  from  the  English,  by  Col.  Claik,  for 
the  United  States,  and  became  a  part  of  Virginia. 
In  1784  Virginia  ceded  all  the  Northwest  Territory  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1787  Congress  adopted  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  that  territory,  con- 
secrating it  to  freedom. 

The  first  account  of  a  visit  to  this  county  by  an 
American  citizen  may  be  found  in  Imlav's  America. 
It  is  a  journal  by  Patrick  Kennedy,  of  an  expedition, 
with  several  Pi-ench  courieitrs  debois,  from  Kaskas- 
kia  to  the  head  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  search  of  a 
copper  mine. 

They  left  Kaskaskia  July  23d,  1773,  one  hundred 
years  after  Mar(]^uette  passed  up  the  same  river. 
He  gives  a  flattering  description  of  the  country  ;  says 
the  land  is  exceedingly  rich,  the  timber  tall  and 
heavy  (bottom  timber  probably),  and  tli(^  deer  and 
buffalo  plenty.  They  ])assed  the  mouth  of  the  San- 
gamon river    on    the  4th  of  August,   and  reached 
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Pcoriii  liak(i  on  tht^  Ttli ;  found  the  French  stock- 
ade fort  burned,  but  some  of  tlie  houses  stand- 
ing ;  ])assed  tlie  A'ei'niillion  on  the  9tli — found  the 
water  too  sluilh)w  for  liis  bo:it  at  the  rapids,  find 
went  by  hind  from  there  ;  passed  the  Fox  on  tlie 
loth  of  August ;  went  some  foity-live  miles  f  u'ther, 
and  returned  without  linding  the  copper  mine.  They 
fell  in  with  a  part}^  of  French,  who  brought  them  in 
their  canoes  to  where  the}^  had  left  their  boat.  On 
the  way  down  the}^  met  a  Frenchman  by  the  name 
of  Jennette,  who  aided  them  in  thiur  search  for  the 
mine,  but  the  party  returned  to  Kaskaskia  not  hav- 
ing been  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the  copper 
mines  so  famed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Their  meeting  with  Fj'enchmen  shows  that  the  French 
still  hunted  and  traded  here,  and  were  virtually  yet 
in  possession  of  the  country.  Fort  Dearborn,  at 
Chicago,  was  built  and  occupied  in  1804. 

A  topographical  survey  of  the  Northwest  was 
made  by  Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long,  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineer,  in  1817.  Fort  Clark,  at  Peoria, 
was  then  just  being  occupied  by  United  States  troops, 
and  Fort  Dearborn,  at  Chicago,  had  been  rebuilt 
the  year  previous,  having  been  unoccupied  since  its 
destruction  and  nuissacre  of  its  garrison  in  1812. 
Maj.  Long,  in  his  report,  refers  to  the  national  im- 
portance of  our  canal,  and  of  the  comparative  facility 
of  opening  a  canal  almost  made  by  nature. 


AMEltlCAN    FUR   COMPANY. 

About  the  year  1816  the  American  Fur  Company 
established  ])osts  for  trailing  with  the  Indians  :  one 
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at  the  mouth  of  Bureau  creek,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  ;  one  tliree  niih^s  bek)vv  Peoria,  on  the  west 
side,  and  on(^  below;  six  to  ten  in  the  intei'ior, 
between  tlie  Illinois  and  Wabash  :  and  three  or  four 
on  Rock  river. 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  of  Chicago,  has  kindly  fui'- 
nished  the  facts  in  relation  to  these  posts.  Mr. 
Hu))bard  came  from  Veiniont  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  in  1818,  when  ohl}^  sixteen  years  of  age. 
After  being  here  one  year,  h<'  was  made  supervising 
agent  of  the  company,  going  from  ])ost  to  post,  dis- 
tributing supi)lies  and  taking  away  the  furs  bought 
of  the  Indians.  Tliese  posts  were  continued  till  the 
influx  of  th(^  whites,  and  change  of  k)cation  of  the 
Indians,  destroyed  the  business.  Tliat  occurred 
from  1826  to  18H3. 

Mr.  Hubbard  says  there  were  posts  in  what  is  now 
La  SaUe  County,  that  were  fitted  out  from  (-hicago 
by  John  Baptiste,  Beaubien,  John  Kinzie,  and  John 
Crofts.  Mr.  Hubbard  found  no  wliite  peoph?  but 
liis  agents  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash. 
Thesi'  posts  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country,  entirely  unprotected,  with  ])erfect  safet}'. 
Tlie  Indians  no  doubt  regaided  thmi  as  great  acqui- 
sitions. 

The  agents  of  the  American  Fui-  Company  were 
spread  across  the  continent,  and  fortunes  were  I'ap- 
idly  made.  John  Jacob  Astor  took  all  the  stock  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  its  large  profits 
went  mainly  to  swell  his  colossal  fortune. 
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HODGSON  R    NARRATIVE. 

Mr.  Eli  l[()(lgs()ii,  of  Farm  Ridge,  lias  I'lirnished 
tlie  lUcts  for  tlie  f'ollowiiiii'  narrafivc  of  a  trip  tliroiigii 
tliis  region  by  liis  lather,  Joel  Hodgson,  in  1821,  two 
years  before  th(i  lii*8t  white  settler  came  in.  ,Ioel 
Hodgson  was  not  an  early  settler  here,  bnt  he  settled 
in  1828  in  Tazewell  Connty,  with  a  larger  family. 
Four  of  his  sons  ;ind  his  widow  removed  to  Fai-ni 
Ridge,  in  this  eounty,  in  IS.")!!  Two  of  them,  Aaron 
and  Eli  Hodgson,  large  farmers  and  sto(;k  breedei's. 
are  now  residents  here,  and  the  narrative  is  worthy 
a  pUice  in  our  pioneer  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821  a  number  of  families  of 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  pro})osed  to  emigrate  to  a 
western  location,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  support  a 
school,  church,  etc.,  and  deputed  Joel  Hodgson  and 
another  jjerson  to  explore  the  then  wild  and  unoc- 
cupied Northwest,  and  select  a  location  for  the 
colony.  His  colleague  having  been  taken  sick,  Mr. 
Hodgson  resolutel}'  st;n*ted  alone,  on  horseback. 
He  equipped  himself  with  a  good  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle,  a  packing  wapello  well  filled  with  dried 
beef,  crackers,  and  hard-tack  ;  his  other  equipments 
were  the  best  map  he  could  then  get  of  the  western 
territories,  a  ])ocket  compass,  tlint  and  steel  and 
punk-wood,  with  whicih  to  kindle  a  fire,  as  matches 
were  not  then  known.  He  carried  no  weapon,  often 
remarking  that  an  honest  face  was  the  best  weapon 
among  civilized  or  savage  men. 

After  safely  crossing  the  State  of  Indiana,  then  a 
wilderness,  he  entered  Illinois  where  Danville  now 
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is,  whore  lie  loinid  a  siunll  setthMiu'iit  and  some 
friends.  Ilcj-c  lie  iiiade  a  sliort  stay,  and  tlicn  took 
a  noirliwcst  roni'si'.  to  stiH\«'  the  Illinois  I'ivoi',  his 
nni])  and  ('oni])ass  his  only  guide. 

IFe  ])ut  11]),  usually,  where  niglit  found  him. 
Sti'ikino'  11  lire  with  his  tiint,  steel,  a'ld  ])unk. 
wra])ped  in  his  blanket,  and  witli  the  broad  earth 
for  a  bed,  he  slej)!  soundly.  He  stated  that  his 
liors(»  became  very  cowardly,  se  that  lie  w(mld 
scarcely  crop  the  grass,  which  was  his  only  suste- 
nance; he  would  kee])  close  by  his  mast(n',  follow- 
ing him  wherever  he  went,  and  slee])ing  at  night  by 
his  side,  and  would  not  leave  him  at  any  time. 
With  no  roads  but  an  occasional  Fndian  trail, 
through  high  gi-ass  and  bushes,  over  the  broad, 
limitless  ])rairie,  or  along  the  timber  belts,  oc(;asion- 
ally  meeting  a  party  of  Indians,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed only  bv  siiiiis,  it  is  not  suriii-ising  that  hoi'se 
or  rider  should  be  lonely,  sus])icious,  and  feai'ful. 
The  Indians  were  friendly,  offering  to  pilot  him 
wherever  he  wislu^d  to  go,  but  were  importunate  for 
tobacco  and  whisky — in  vain,  however,  foi'  he  carried 
neither. 

He  reached  tlie  Illinois,  he  suy)posed,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee,  and  followed  down  on 
the  south  side,  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of  Fox 
river,  and  recognized  it  on  his  map — the  first  time 
he  had  been  certain  of  his  localitv  since  he  left  Ban- 
ville. 

He  ex])lored  each  of  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Illinois  for  several  miles  from  theii'  mouths,  going 
up  one  side,  and  down  the  other.     He  thus  worked 
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his  way  to  Dillon's  (irovc,  in  TM/(nv('ll  County: 
there,  as  lie  exjx'cted,  li(>  met  a  few  settlers,  old 
nei«r||l)()i's  ()('  jiis,  from  ()liio,  the  lirst  wliit*'  men  he 
had  seen  since  lra\iiiu'  Danville,  lie  then  I'etnrned 
by  tlh'  way  of  Sj)iin,u'Meld  and  Vanchilia  to  Danville, 
vvliere  he  made  ;i  elinin  on  (lovernment  land,  wliieh 
he  uftei'vva rds  ])urrhased.  Il<'  i-etni*ni'(l  to  Ohio  and 
reported  that  he  f'onnd  no  suitable  location  Cor  the 
pro])osed  colony.  Some  migiit  thiid\  it  rather  sin- 
gnlai'  that  a  man  of  his  resolution,  and  sound  jndg- 
ment.  sliould  pass  through  the  best  part  of  the  State 
of  Illinois — the  best  portion  of  the  West,  and  as 
<iOod  a  country  as  the  sun  shines  on,  and  tlien  make 
isucli  re])ort :  but  those  who  saw  it  as  lie  saw  it,  can 
pro])erly  a])})reciat(5  his  decision,  and  the  fact  that 
he  made  siu'h  a  decision,  is  sio-nilicant  of  the  im- 
measurable dilVerencx;  betwen  then  and  now.  Sur- 
rounded b}^  the  solitude,  wdiich  even  Ids  horse  felr 
so  keenly,  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  take  in  the  full 
value  of  a  prairie  fai'm,  and  tha  prairie  reg'ion  was 
not  then  understood  :  there  was  supposed  to  be  an 
almost  fatal  deliciency  of  timber,  and  the  coal  fields 
were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  praii'ie 
was  su])])osed  to  be  so  cold  and  bleak  in  winter  as 
to  be  uninhabitable,  and  that  not  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  country  could  ever  be  utilized.  The  railroads 
which  now  connect  us  with  either  ocean,  and  the 
tele£2:ra])h  that  annihilates  distance,  and  converses 
with  all  the  world,  were  neither  of  them  invented. 
The  slower  mail  and  post  coach  had  not  then 
crossed  the  i)raii'ie  region,  and  the  puffing  steamer 
had  never  reached  the  Upper  Illinois.    There  w^as  no 
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civili/atioii  li('i'(\  'Plic  drcr,  tlic  wolf,  and  tlic  In- 
dian, held  a  divided  ('Mi])in',  and  to  tlif  solitary 
traveler  it  se<'nied  that  p'nei-atioiis  \\\\\<\  jtass  before 
this  immense  solitnde  could  be  made  \<)('al  with  th(> 
converse  and  business  of  a  civilized  j)eo])le.  l\ven 
of  those  who  came  ten  3'ears  latei-,  many  were  of 
that  o])iiiioii,  and  for  several  years  later  still,  never 
expected  to  live  to  see  the  lai'iie  ))i'airies  o('cu])ied. 
Our  ex])lorer  eventually  changed  his  o})ini()n,  I'oi-  in 
18::?S  he  j^urchased  a  larm  in  Tazewell  (.^ount^',  and 
removed  there  three  y(»ars  later,  liavinn',  in  tlie  au- 
tumn of  ISrAS,  taken  a  ti'ip  through  the  country, 
simihir  to  that  in  1821,  when  sonu'  few  settlements 
and  more  experience  softened  tiie  as])ect  of  the  then 
changing  wildei'ness.  and  convinced  him  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  settling  the  praii'ie  region.  He  remained 
on  his  purchase,  near  Pekin,  till  his  death,  in  the 
autumn  of  J 836,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  clnldren. 
Tlie  eldest  son,  Isaac,  settled  at  Long  Point,  Liv- 
ingston Count}',  in  1834,  tv  'Ive  miles  from  the  near- 
est neighbor,  and  in  1848  moved  to  South  Ottawa, 
where  he  died  in  1851.  In  \'^7)'.),  four  more  of  the 
brothers — Eli,  Aaron,  Abner,  and  Isiuah,  settled 
in  Farm  Pidge,  and  soon  after,  their  jnother,  the 
widow  of  Joel  Hodgson,  removed  there,  where  she 
died  in  187,").  Eli  and  Aaron  only  suivive,  each 
with  laree  families. 
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FIRST  SETTLEMENT   OF  THE  COUNTY,  AND 
THE  WINNEl^AGO  WAK. 

The  first  periiuiiK^nt  settlement  niadein  the  county, 
was  at  Ottawa  an(T  vicinity.  Its  ^e()gra])liical  hica- 
tionjts  topograpliical  and  geoh)^ical  features  marked 
tliat  as  a  cnnlial  and  important  ])oint,  even  to  tlu^ 
most  superficial  observei'.  Dr.  Davidson  was  the 
fii'st  white  man,  at'ti^'  the  Fi-ench,  who  settl(,'din  the 
county;  be  came  in  tli(^  summer  ot  1S2I3 ;  .Jesse 
Walker  came  in  the  fall  of  iiS24,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing*  a  mission  among  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians  ;  Eiios  Pembroke.  'JMiomas  R.  Covell,  Lewis 
Bailey,  (Teoi',o;<'  aiul  Joseph  l^rown.  Col.  Sayers,  and 
Edward  Weed,  came  i  1 1825  ;  David  W'alkei*,  .lames 
Walk(M%  and  Simon  Crosiar,  came  in  1826  ;  (leorgeE. 
Walker  in  1827.  Nearly  all  of  these  located  on  the 
bluff,  in  what  is  now  South  Ottawa.  These,  and 
perhaps  two  or  thr<'e  otht  .s,  constituted  the  pioneer 
force,  the  infant  colony,  that  occupied  La  SaUe 
County  in  1827,  when  the  Winm  bag(^  war  broke 
out  and  struck  teri'or  to  all  the  frontier  settlements. 
The  scene  of  tlie  outbreak  was  some  distance  av  a3% 
but  the  inter\-ening  territory  was  a  desert  waste,  or 
occupied  by  Indians,  on  whom  no  reliance^  could  be 
placed.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  outbreak 
the  little  colony  constructed  a  fort,  and  made  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  defense. 

The  tort  was  a,  small  palisade,  back  from  the  bluff 
in  South  Ottawa,  far  enough  fi*om  the  timber  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  attacking  under  its  cover,  and  com- 
manding a  supi)ly  of  water.     The  nuirks  of  tin;  fort 
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can  still  be  seen  on  tlie  farm  of  Colonel  Ilitt,  south- 
westerly fi'om  liis  residence. 

In  the  wai'  of  lol2,  tlie  Northwestern  Indians 
mostly  <"ook  part  with  the  Britisii,  but  Joined  in  the 
treaty  of  ])eace,  and  remained  friendly  and  peaceable 
up  to  the  summer  of  1827.  'i'hat  summer  the  Win- 
neba<2;o  tribe  became  turbulent,  luid  without  any 
a])parent  cause  (except  those  petty  fiaiids  and 
wrongs  constantly  perpetrated  by  nn])rin('i})led  fron 
tiers  men)  seemed  disposed  to  take  the  wari)ath. 

Capt.  Allen  Lindsl(>y,  with  two  ]\ee]  boats,  wliile 
trading  on  the  I'pjM'rMississijipi.  discovered  evident 
signs  of  liostih;  intent  in  the  demeanor  of  tlu^  Winne- 
bagoes,  arnur'd  his  men,  and  ])rej)ared  for  the  worst. 
While  descending  th(^  river,  at  a  point  a  few^  miles 
above  Prairie  du  Chi«'n  and  o])])osite  the  village  of 
that  tribe,  he  was  tired  upon,  and  his  boats  sun'ounded 
by  the  Indian  canoes  in  an  attem})t  to  boaid.  He 
effectively  returned  tlie  lire,  beat  olf  their  ))oarders, 
and  passed  on  down  the  river ;  lie  had  two  men 
killed,  and  some  oMier  slight  casualties,  while  the 
Indians  were  handled  rather  roughly. 

Such  an  outbrt'ak  at  that  time,  of  course,  sent  a 
thrill  of  terror  through  all  tlie  inl'ant  settlements. 
There  were  then,  jierhaps,  2, 0(H)  setthns  in  the 
mining  region,  and  along  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few 
scattering  pioiKM^rs  along  the  Illinois  i-iver,  then  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  frontier  settlements. 

The  country  was  full  of  Indians,  of  different 
tribes,  a})])arently  friendly,  but  the  })i()verbial 
treachery  of  whose  character  was  welt  undeistood. 
Tlie  confederation  of  the  tribes  for  the  destrnclion 
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of  the  whites,  under  Tecumseh  and  Pontiac.  was 
well  vt'nuMnbei'ed,  and  such  an  act  of  hostility  mig'ht 
be  iuia,£i;iiied  as  but  the  prelude  to  a  general  war. 

The  following  statement,  by  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
extracted  Iroin  the  seveiitli  volume  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections,  casts  nnicli  light  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  as  well  as  giving 
a  lucid  account  of  the  Winnebago  war  in  1827. 

Mr.  Hul)bard  says  :  "  It  is  a  mistake  that  the 
young  wari'iors  of  tln^  Pottawatomies  desiii'ued  at- 
tem])ting  to  capture  Foi't  Dearborn  in  1832.  No 
such  design  was  ever  contemplated  :  had  there  been 
I  should  have  certainly  known  it.  The  PoLiawato- 
mies  were  then  friendly.  Their  chief.  Shaubanee,  was 
very  industiious,  riding  day  and  night,  giving  infor- 
mation to  frontier  settlers  und  protecting  them,  when 
in  his  i)ower,  sending  nine  of  his  young  men  to  (fen. 
Atkinson,  who  remained  in  the  army,  as  aids  to  our 
troops.  I  was  in  (}\in.  Atkinson's  campaign  from 
the  time  he  left  the  Illinois  river,  serving  sixty  days, 
and  personally  conversant  with  every  movement. 

•'The  statement  referred  to  might  apply  to  the 
Winnebago  war  of  1S27,  but  not  to  the  troubles  of 
1832.  Then  such  an  expedition  was  conreni})lated 
by  P)ig  Foot's  band,  whose  villa.?  was  at  Geneva 
Lake,  then  known  as  Big  Foot's  Lake.  Big  Foot 
circulated  secretly  the  war  wain])um  to  the  Potta- 
watomies while  hei'e  receiving  their  annuities,  but  it 
was  not  ac(!epted  by  their  cliiefs  and  biaves.  It  was 
ke])t  s(j  secret  that  not  a  white  man  knew  about  it. 

"The  first  intelligence  we  had  hereof  the  massacre 
on  the  l^pper  Mississippi,  in   1827,  was  brought  by 
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Gen.  Cass,  who  at  tlie  time  was  at  Gieen  Bay  for  the 
purpose  of  liohling  a  treaty. 

''Tile  moment  the  (xeneral  r(H;eiv<Ml  tlienews  of  the 
hostile  proceeding's  of  the  Wii'nebau'oes  he  started 
in  a  li^-ht  biich-bark  ''.anoi'.  descended  the  Wisconsin 
and  Mississip])]  to  JettV'i'son  J3arracks,  where  lie  pre- 
vailed on  the  ('ominandini^'  offieei'  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  cliarterinu'  a  steamer  and  sending  troops 
up  the  Mississip])i.  'i'he  expedition  left  the  morn- 
ing after  (r(^n.  Cnss  arrived  there,  Ik^  accompanying 
the  ])art3' as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river, 
which  he  ascended,  and  came  here  to  Chicago  in  his 
light  canoe.  I  w^as  taking  breakfast  at  ^Iv.  John 
liinzie' s  when  we  lieurd  the  Canadian  boat  song.  Mr. 
Kinzie  remark(^d  thai  the  leader  s  voice  was  'like 
Forsyth's,'  secretar}'  to  Gen.  Cass.  We  all  rushed 
to  the  piazza  ;  the  canoe,  pro])elled  by  thirteen  voy- 
ageurs,  was  coming  rapidly  down  the  rivei*  in  full 
view — a  beautiful  sight, 

''  We  hastened  tothe  >)aid\;,  receiving  Gen.  Cass  and 
Forsyth,  the  latter  a  nephew  of  Mi'.  Kinzie. 

"  While  eating  their  breakfast  t\\^y  gave  us  full 
particulars  of  what  had  transpii'ed.  (ren.  Cass  re- 
mained i)i'obably  two  hours,  and  left,  coaf.ting  Lake 
Michigan.  Big  l^"'oot's  band  had  lingered  here  sev- 
eral days  after  the  other  Indians  had  left.  During 
this  time  the  fort,  then  evacuated,  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  barracks  on  the  east  side,  the  store- 
house at  the  south  gate,  and  part  of  the  guard-house 
at  the  south  gate,  l)uriied  down.  It  was  at  the  time 
blowing  and  raining  furiously. 

"I  was  sleeping  with  liol)ert  Kinzie,  I'nit.'d  States 
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Postmaster,  in  liis  father's  house.  We  put  on  our 
clothes,  ran  to  th('  i'iv(M',  and  found  our  canoe  lilled 
witli  watei' ;  w(»  could  nia.k(^  no  headway  with  it. 
We  then  swam  tlu^  rivpi-  aiul  aided  in  extinguishing 
the  fire, 

'' Wer(M!eivednoaid  from  the  Indians  of  Big  Foot's 
b;ind.  We  thought  it  strange  at  tiie  tim.H.  and  they 
decamped  in  the  moi'iiiiig.  The  uf  \vs  by  Gen.  Cass 
made  us  suspet-t  Big  Foot,  That  same  day  we  sent 
Shanbanee  and  Billy  Caldwell  to  Big  Foot's  village 
as  spies,  to  ascertain  what  the  Indians'  intentions 
were. 

''Caldwell  secreted  himself  in  the  woods,  sending 
Shanbanee  into  the  camp.  He  was  immediately 
seized,  but  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  shrewdness 
got  liberated.  He  was  escorted  by  ]^)ig  Foot's  In- 
dians for  half  a  day,  Shaubanee  giving  a  signal  as 
they  passed  near  where  Caldwell  was,  so  that  he 
and  Caldwell  did  not  return  together,  Caldwell 
reaching  herc^  about  two  hours  later.  Shaubanee 
reported  that  he  w^as  questioned  as  to  the  quantity 
of  guns  and  ammunition  the  trad(U's  had  hen',  vvliich 
led  him  to  thiid\  an  attack  was  contemplated.  Big- 
Foot  admitted  he  had  Jointnl  th<^  Winn<>bagoes  to 
drive  the  Avhites  from  the  country,  urging  Shaubanee 
to  act  with  him,  who  repiic  d  that  he  would  go  home, 
call  a  council  ot  his  brav(»s  and  send  an  answer. 
There  were  here  at  Chicago  only  about  thirty  whites 
able  to  bear  arms. 

''A  council  was  called,  wliich  resulted  in  a  resolu- 
tion to  send  two  or  three  to  the  Wabash  for  aid. 
Three  volunteers  were  called   tor  this  purpose,  but 
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no  ono  seemed  willing  to  go.  \  voliinteei'ed  to  go 
alone,  Mrs.  Helm,  who  was  here  at  the  massacre  of 
1812,  objecting,  on  the  ground  tli:it  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  suflicient  intluence  to  command  the 
voyageurs.  in  case  of  attack,  bnt  it  was  linally  de- 
cided that  I  should  go. 

"1  started  about  four  o'clock  r.  m.,  and  reached 
Danville  the  next  afternoon,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Runners  were  immediatel}'  despatched 
through  the  settlements,  and  the  sec(md  dav  one 
hundred  mounted  voluutoci's  I'cported,  and  we  left 
for  Chicago,  reaching  then'  the  seventh  day  iifter 
my  leaving  the  fort.  These  volunteers  remained,  1 
think,  about  twenty-five  daj's,  when  we  received  the 
news  that  the  troops  from  Jetfei-son  Barracks  had 
reached  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  Winnebagoes, 
surprised  at  their  arrival,  got  together  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  commanding  officer." 


ORGANIZATION  OP  LA  SALLE  (X)UNTY. 

At  the  time  settlements  commenced  in  La  Salle 
County,  the  territory  was  a  ])art  of  Peoria  County. 
Previous  to  the  organization  of  Peoria  County  the 
territory  was  a  part  of  Sangamon  County.  Thus, 
each  new  county,  formed  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  settled  portion  of  the  State,  embracf^d  all  the 
territory  north  of  ii  X\^  the  State  line,  as  tiu'  settle- 
ment of  the  State  comu'enced  at  tl:e  south,  and  pro- 
gressed noi'th. 

The  first  election  in  what  is  now  La  Salle  County 
was  held  a(   the  Ik^usc  of  Joiin  Green,  in  August, 
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1830.  It  was    I'oi-    Fox  Kiver   Precinct   of   Peoria 

('Ollllt}'. 

In  the  winter  ol*  ] 830-31  the  legislatnre  orn-anized 
tile  county  of  La  Salle,  and  an  election  was  held  the 
following  s})i'ing,  at  Ottawa,  for  county  officers.  The 
boundaries  of  the  coui.ty  included  Ranges  1,  2.  3,  4,  f), 
and  0.  fi'om  the  south  line  of  Township  29,  now  the 
south  line  of  the  town  of  Groveland,  to  the  north  line 
of  the  State,  being  thirty-six  milrs  wide,  and  overone 
hundred  miles  long — about  ^''C  size  of  some  of  the 
smaller  States. 

At  i\w  hrst  election   held  at  Ottawa.   Manih  7th, 

1831.  (-Jeorge  PL  Walker  was  chosen  Shei'iff;  .John 
Grreen.  Abraham  Trumbo.  and  .lames  B.  Campbell, 
County  Commissioners  ;  and  David  Walker,  Count}' 
Ch'rk.' 

The  county  was  divided  into  three  })recincts. 
Kanges  1  and  2  constituted  Vermillion  PrcH'inct ; 
Ranges  3  and  4  Ottawa  Precinct ;  and  Ranges  .")  and 
()  Eastern  Precinct.  Each  precinct  i-an  north  to  the 
State  line. 

x\  court  was  held  i\w  following  summer  on  the 
soutli  side  of  the  river,  as  that  was  tln^n  the  town. 
.Judge  Young  jn-esided.  The  grand  jury  lield  a  ses- 
sion, a  ])etit  jury  were  summoned,  but  no  ])resent- 
ments  wert^  made,  nor  trials  had.  It  is  said  the 
i'ourt  was  held  under  a  largi?  t'.'ee,  on  the  bottoins 
south  of  the  river.  The  ixrand  iury  met  in  a  room 
of  David  Walker's  house,  and  the  petit  Juiy.  not 
being  impannel'-'d,  were  not  conhnt^d  to  any  locality. 

,rudc[v  Young  complimented  the  c(»unty  u])on  its 
moral    liaracter,  in  having  no  indictments  presented. 
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It  seems  that  tlie  iirst  indictments  ever  presented 
by  tli(?  gi-and  jury  in  La  Sjille  Count}',  were  I'or  sell- 
ing whisky  without  a  license,  and  if  tlie  past  may 
be  I'egarded  as  the  truthful  index  of  tlui  future,  and 
human  nature  remains  as  now,  the  last  indictments 
which  precede  the  final  consummation  of  all  earthly 
things,  may  be  for  the  sf.me  ott'ense. 

After  the  fi'ight  from  the*  Winnebago  outbreak 
had  subsided,  emigrants  came  in  quite  freely. 

The  first  settlements  wei'e  made  along  the  edge 
of  the  best  timbei'.  Tlie  im])ression  ••■■as,  that  only 
the  timber  belts  could  ever  be  inhabited;  the 
|)rairies  were  thought  to  be  too  cold  in  winter,  and 
uninhabitable  for  want  of  timber.  Tlius  tlie  main 
attraction  was  tiie  best  uToves,  and  farms  with 
timber  and  prairie  adjoining  were  iirst  s(dected,  and 
none  otlier  as  long  as  such  could  be  found.  After 
Ottawa,  the  iirst  settlements  were  at  Bailey's  Grove, 
(now  Tonica)  in  182:)  to  1828  ;  at  Dayton  and  Rut- 
land by  Green's  ])arty,  in  1829,  and  others  in  183') -31. 
At  that  time  the  only  white  man  between  there  and 
Galeuii  was  John  Dixon,  the  liist  and  th<'n  the  only 
settler  where  Dixon  now  is.  There  was  only  one 
white  man  b»^tw«'en  there  and  Peoria,  on  the  river, 
that  was  Mr.  Hartsell,  an  Indian  trader,  at  Henne- 
pin. John  Hays  settled  at  Peru;  Lapsley,  at  La 
Salle;  Myers,  Letts,  and  Richey,  o\\  the  bluff  south 
of  Peru — all  in  1830.  James  Galloway  had  settled 
o}>posite  Marseilles  in  1825.  Tvoy  Grove  received 
its  first  settler  in  1830,  })ut  only  three  families  till 
1833;  Indian  Creek,  inl83(),  and  the  first  on  the 
Vermillion,  was  in  1831.     Martin  Kevnolds  came  to 
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Deer  Pni-lv  in  1S29,  and  Elsa  Armstrong  in  1831. 
Clmrles  Bi'own  and  the  Hogaboonis  came  in  18P>0. 
Tliese,  witli  a  few  others,  were  the  whole  ])opvila- 
tion  of  lia  Salle  Conntv  in  1831-32,  when  tlie  Black 
Hawk  war  broke  ov(^r  che  defenseless  colony.  The 
settlements  in  the  county  were  located  at  Ottawa 
and  vicinity,  nearly  all  south  of  the  river,  extend- 
ing- to  Covell  creek,  and  to  Brown's  Point  below. 
At  Dayton  and  Rutland,  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Fox, 
and  on  the  Illinois  at  or  near  the-Grand  Kapids, 
there  ni'ght  have  been  hfty  persons;  four  or  live 
families  on  Indian  creek  ;  four  or  live  at  La  Salle 
and  Peru  and  the  blutt*  opposite ;  a  like  number 
at  Bailey's  Grove,  and  two  or  three  each  on  the 
Upper  Yermillion,  and  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Deer  Park — a  feeble  and  scattered  ])eople,  on  the 
extreme  borders  of  civilization,  but  illy  prepared  to 
meet  the  shock  of  savage  warfare. 

The  outbreak  in  the  spring  of  1831,  when  Black 
Hawk  crossed  the  Mississippi,  near  Rock  Island, 
and  drove  the  settlers  from  their  claims,  alarmed 
the  whole  frontier.  The  timid  left  thi  country,  and 
immigration  ceased.  The  dithculty  was  temporarily 
settled,  but  there  was  a  feverish  anxiety  among  the 
people;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  the  Sauks, 
under  Black  Hawk,  took  the  war-path  in  earnest, 
man}'"  precipitatel}^  left,  decreasing  the  means  of 
defense,  and  weakening  the  ali'eady  feeble  colony. 

The  winter  of  1830-31  was  a  very  severe  one ;  the 
snow  was  of  unusual  depth,  and  traveling  across 
the  country  almost  impossible.  The  water  of  the 
Illinois  river,  at  the  time  <^f  the  spring  floods,  was 
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BLACK  ILAWK  WA1^ 

Black  Hawk,  the  ciiict'  of  what  was  called  the 
British  band  of  the  Sauks.  who  made  war  on  the 
settlenif^iits  in  ISHl.  and  auain  in  \^'^2.  altlione,'h 
an  ard(Mit  friend  of  tlic  Britisii,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  th(^  United  h>tates,  was,  trom  all  a(M'onnts  an 
amiable  savage.  He  was  now  an  old  man  ;  he  had 
been  a  warrior  from  his  youth,  and  it  is  said  he  had 
never  been  defeated.  He  had  served  with  the 
British,  and  was  a  friend  of  Tecumseh,  in  common 
with  nearh'  all  the  ])roniin(mt  chiefs  at  that  da}^.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
honest,  and  truthful,  affectionate  and  sympathetic. 

It  was  his  custom  to  spend  one  day  each  year  by 
the  grave  of  a  favorite  daughter,  who  was  buried  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  near  Oquawka. 

The  trouble  with  Black  PLuvk  oi'iginated  as  far 
back  as  1804.  A  treaty  was  made  by  liis  tribe, 
selling  most  of  theii'  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  treat}',  and  sevei'al  subsequent  ones  in  1815, 
1816  and  1880,  Black  Hawk  said,  were  frauds  ;  that 
in  1804  some  of  their  tribe  were  arrested  and  ti'ied  in 
St.  Louis  for  murdei",  and  some  of  tlu^  chiefs  went 
down  to  assist  them  on  the  trial  ;  that  tiiey  u'ot 
drunk  and  did  not  know  wliat  they  did,  but  when 
they  came  home  said  they  had  sold  some  land,  and 
were  decked  out  with  Indian  liner  v.  which  was  all 
they  received  for  the  land. 
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In  1881,  Bluck  Ihiwk  Jiiid  most  of  liis  tii be  resided 
west  of  tlie  Mississi})])i,  801110  settleis  luid  l)OU<^'lit 
of  the  (Tovcriiineiit,  tli(?  land  in  tlie  vicinity  of  what 
liad  been  tlieii-  ]ti'in(;i])al  town  on  the  east  side,  Just 
below  liock  Island,  l^dack  liawk  ordennl  them 
awa^',  and  n])on  their  not  u'oing,  destroyed  tiieir  im- 
provements, and  threatent'd  to  make  war.  General 
Gaines,  with  a  few  companies  of  I'liited  States  sol- 
diers, was  sent  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  and  seven  Inin- 
di'ed  mounted  volunteers  from  Illinois  were  called 
out.  Black  Hawk  retreated  aci'oss  the  Mississippi, 
and  finally  sued  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  by 
his  cedinii'  the  dispiit(^d  land.  Yet,  in  the  spi'ing  of 
1882  he  again  crossed  the  iMississi])pi,  notwithstand- 
ing his  agreement,  and  made  vindictive  war  on  the 
frontier  settlements.  His  bitter  feelings  toward  the 
Lnited  States,  and  the  wasting  of  his  tribe,  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  prospect  of  extinction, 
<\\as])erated  the  old  man's  fec^lings  and  he  made  war. 
doubtless  in  desperation. 

Governor  Jiejniolds  called  out  about  2,2(M»  volun- 
teers, who  were  equipx)ed,  and  ordered  to  the  scene 
of  the  outbreak,  under  the  command  of  General 
Whiteside,  of  the  State  militia. 

They  went  by  the  way  of  Oquawka  on  the  Miss- 
issippi, to  Rock  river,  and  rendezvoused  at  Dixon. 
The  army  liere  found  two  battalions  of  mounted 
volunteers  from  the  counties  of  McLean,  Tazewell, 
Peoria  and  Fulton,  commanded  hy  majors  Stillman 
and  Baile3\  These  forces  asked  for  some  dangerous 
service  in  which  they  might  distinguish  themselves. 
They  were  ordered  up  the  river  to  feel  the  enemy, 
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and  l(^arn  liis  location  and  strcniitlj.  Stillman's 
connnand  Icl'l  on  rlu?  12tli  of  May.  When  1  licy  came 
to  Old  Alan's  Creek,  8in(H^  called  Stillnum's  Kiin. 
they  discovered  a  few  Indians  on  lioiseback,  and  the 
men,  Avithont  orders  or  comnninder.  at  on(;(^])UJ*sn»Hl, 
overtook  and  killed  three  Indians,  hnt  soon  en- 
countered Black  Hawk  with  some  seven  hundi'ed 
wai-riors  and  of  couise  changed  front,  and  tri(^d  the 
speed  of  theii-  chargers  in  the  o])posite  direction. 
AVhen  they  reached  cam]),  the  whole  battalion 
caught  the  ])anic  and  made  at  once  for  Dixon  where 
tlie  army  was  encami)ed.  Stillman  lost  eleven  men, 
and  was  deemed  fortunate  in  losing  so  lew. 

The  whole  force  was  now  anxious  to  be  discharged. 
It  seems  their  time  of  service  had  about  expired,  and 
real  lighting  })j-oving  anything  but  holiday  spoi-t, 
they  refused  to  serve  longer.  They  were  marched 
lirst  to  Stillman's  battle  ground,  and  then  by  the 
way  of  Paw  Paw  Grove,  and  Indian  Creek*  to 
Ottawa,  where  they  wei-e  discharged  by  Governoi- 
Reynolds  on  the  27tli  and  28tli  of  Ma3^ 

Stillman's  defeat  and  the  discharge  of  the  forces 
])laced  the  frontier  settlenu-^nts  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foe.  The  Indians  scattered  in  snuill  parties  to  the 
nearest  settlements,  andnearlj^  all  the  lives  of  the 
settlers  that  were  taken  during  the  waj-,  were  taken 
soon  after,  and  all  the  casualties  followed,  as  the 
result  of  that  defeat.  Fifteen  at  Indian  Creek  ; 
Paine,  the  Dunkard  i)reach<>r,  killed  north  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  Scliermerhorn  and  Ilazleton,  east  of  Fox 
river ;  young  Baresford  on  Indian  creek  ;  one  on 
Bureau  creek,  and  one  at  Buffalo  Grove,  were  the 
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victims.  Tt  seems  tliat  La  Salle  (^ouiity  suffered 
far  more  tlian  all  others. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  forces  at  Ottawa,  Col. 
Fry  made  a  speech  to  the  discharged  men,  telling 
them  it  was  a  shame  fortliem  to  go  liome  and  leave 
these  defenseless  families  to  certain  death,  and  call- 
ing for  volunteers  to  serve  till  other  torches  could  be 
raised  and  |)Iaced  in  the  held.  To  this  appeal  a 
portion  promptly  responded. 

Out  of  the  discharged  men,  a  regiment  of  volun- 
ters  was  raised.  Jacob  Fry  was  elected  Colonel : 
James  D.  Henry,  Lieut. -Colonel,  and  John  Thomas, 
Major.  Whiteside,  late  commanding  general,  en- 
listed as  a  private.  The  several  companies  of  this 
regiment  were  so  disposed  as  to  best  guard  the 
frontier. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  new  levies  had  been  mus- 
te^jed  in,  and  were  formed  in  three  brigades,  the 
whole  force  amounting  to  3,200  men.  There  were 
fears  that  the  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawatomies  would 
join  the  Sauks,  and  a  large  force  was  called  out, 
as  well  to  overawe  them,  as  to  cope  with  tlie  enem}^ 
already  in  the  held.  The  Indians  at  this  time  had 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  country  from  Chicago 
to  Galena,  and  from  the  Illinois  river  to  Wisconsin  ; 
they  lurked  in  nearly  every  grove,  but  the  settlers 
had  taken  refuge  in  places  of  safety,  and  no  more 
casualties  occurred. 

The  army  was  commanded  by  General  Atkinson 
of  the  regular  army.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the  forces 
were  organized  on  the  Illinois  river  at  Fort  Wilburn, 
near  where  Peru  now  is.  Thej^  first  marched  to 
Dixon. 
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Tli(^  moveiTieiit  of  these  troops  north  relieved  tlie 
a] >])re Infusion  of  tlie  settlers,  wiio  soon  returned  to 
their  larnis ;  the  Indians  were  pursued  steadily, 
iind  after  i'e])eated  skirmishes  wei'e  utterly  defeated 
at  tlie  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  on  tln^  Mississippi,  in  Wis- 
consin, August,  183:2.  Black  Hawk  was  taken  pris- 
oner with  the  pro})het,  by  the  friendly  Winnebagoes, 
probably  by  treachery. 

They  were  taken  to  St.  Louis,  where  a  tr<^aty  was 
made,  such  as  the  Government  saw  fit  to  dictate  ; 
from  there  they  were  taken  to  Wasliington  City, 
where  they  had  an  interview  with  Pi-esident  .Jackson, 
and  Black  Hawk  said  to  tlie  Presid(>nt  :  ''I  am  a 
man,  you  are  another.  We  ditl  not  expect  to  con- 
quer tlu'  white  ])eople  ;  I  took  up  the  hatchet  to  re- 
venire  iniuries  which  could  no  lonu'er  be  borne  ;  had 
I  borne  them  longer,  my  people  would  have  said, 
'  Black  Hawk  is  a  squaw,  he  is  too  old  to  be  a  chief. 
H(^  is  no  Sac'  This  caused  me  to  raise  the  war- 
whoop.  " 

He  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  where  he  became 
much  attached  to  Colonel  Eustace,  the  commander. 
On  parting.  Black  Hawk  said.  ''The  memory  of 
your  friendship  will  ivmain  until  the  Great  Spirit 
says  it  is  time  for  Black  Hawk  to  sing  his  death- 
song.'"  After  visiting  the  principal  cities,  in  June, 
1838,  he  was  returned  to  his  tribe,  west  of  the  gi'eat 
river.  He  lived  till  the  3rd  of  October,  1840,  when 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  80  years,  and  was  buried  on 
the  bank"  of  the  river  where  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  life. 

General  Scott  had  ))een  ordered  fiom  the  East  to 
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take  ('onnnand  in  tliis  war.  Tn  eighteen  days  he 
transp()i't«'d  a  reoulju-  force  from  Fortress  Monroe  to 
Cliicago  ;  on  theii-  way  \\\)  the  lakes  they  were 
dreadfully  a  filleted  with  Asiatic  cholera,  then  a  new 
and  strange  disease.  Tt  bi-oke  out  among  the  troops 
wlien  at  Deti'oit.  Of  two  Hundred  landed  fort}^ 
miles  from  Detroit,  onl}'  nine  survived.  Tlu^  main 
body  came  on.  under  (u'lieral  Scott,  to  Chicago. 
The  disease  agnin  broke  out  when  nt  Mackinaw, 
and  eontinued  after  their  arrival  at  Chicago,  and 
within  thirty  days,  ninety  more  were  carried  to 
their  graves.  The  cholera  detained  Seott  and  his 
troops  at  Chicago  about  a  month,  and  he  reached 
the  Mississi})pi  at  Rock  Island,  in  August,  18H2,  bnt 
aftei-  the  decisive  battle  at  Bad  Axe,  consequently 
took  no  part  in  the  tight. 

The  defeat  of  StiUman,  on  Rock  river,  enabled 
Black  Hawk,  who  had  liitherto  held  liis  warriors 
together,  to  resist  an  expec^ted  attack  from  the  forces 
under  Whiteside,  being  now  relieved  from  immedi- 
ate apj)rehension,  to  send  detached  parties  to  attack 
the  frontier  settlements.  As  soon  as  Shabona  was 
informed  of  the  situation,  he  hastiMied  to  inform  the 
setthM's  at  the  points  exposed,  that  they  were  liable 
to  be  surprised  at  any  time;  it  was  on  the  liUh  or 
lOtli  of  May  that  Shabona  visited  the  Indian  Creek 
settlement. 

Mr.  Hall  started  with  his  family  for  Ottawa,  but 
was  persuaded  by  Davis  to  stop  with  him,  so  that 
Hall,  Davis,  and  Petigrew,  with  their  families  and 
some  hired  hands,  wei-e  all  stop])ing  witli  Davis. 
Davis  was  a  Kentut'kian,  a  large  and  powerful  man, 
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and  said  to  be  of  decided  courage.  He  left  his  place 
and  went  to  Ottawa  for  safety  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  taunted  by  some  people  as 
wanting  in  cournge  ;  and  ns  the  settlements  were  not 
disturb.'d  in  1S31.  he  said  lie  would  ri>k  the  Indians 
rather  thnn  again  be  taunted  with  cowardice  by  the 
Ottawa  people. 

They  were  Jittacked  by  seventy  oi-  eighty  Indians 
on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  20th  of  May,  1832.  Fifteen 
were  killed,  and  two  girls.  Sylviji  Hall,  aged  seven- 
teen, and  Rachel  Hall,  aged  lifteen,  were  taken  pris- 
oners ;  the  others  escaped  to  Ottawa.  The  details 
will  best  be  told  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  The 
following  statement,  made  by  John  W.  Hall,  and 
also  one  made  by  Sylvia  Horn,  and  Rachel  Munson, 
the  two  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians,  are  inserted 
as  the  most  reliable  : 
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STATEMENT   OF   J.    W.    HALL. 

Nemaiiv  Cointy,  Ncbraskn,  Sept  ,  18G7. 

I,  John  W.  Hall,  being  requested  by  my  sisters,  Sylvia  Iloru  aud 
Rachel  jMunson,  to  state  what  I  recollect  of  the  massacre  of  my 
father's  family  and  others,  and  captivity  of  my  two  sisters,  in  May, 
1832,  most  gladly  comply  with  their  re(iuest.  The  lapse  of  thirly- 
tivc  years  has  made  my  memory  rather  dim,  but  there  are  some 
things,  which  I  will  relate,  which  I  remember  most  distinctly,  and 
shall  as  long  as  I  have  a  being. 

It  was  in  1832,  and,  as  rear  as  I  can  recollect,  about  the  loth  or 
10th  day  of  ^lay,  that  old  Shabona,  chief  of  the  Potowatomies, 
notitiedmy  father  ami  others  that  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  would 
probably  make  a  raid  on  the  settlement  wiiere  we  lived,  and  mur- 
der us,  and  destroy  our  property,  and  advised  him  to  leave  that  pait 
of  tile  country  for  a  place  of  safety.  But  Indian  lumorswereso 
common,  and  some  of  our  neighbors  (Tul  not  sutliciently  credit  ihis 
old  Indian,  and   we   were    advised   to   collect  as  many  together  as 
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possible,  aud  stand  our  ground   and  defend  ourselvcb  against  the 
Indians. 

So,  after  hiding  all  our  heavy  property,  and  loading  the  re- 
mainder and  the  family  on  to  tlie  wagon,  wo  started  for  Ottawa, 
meeting  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  been  at  Ottawa  the  day  before,  and 
had  learned  that  a  company  had  gone  out  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  learn  of  the  Indian  movements,  and  would  report  on  their  re- 
turn in  case  of  diinger.  My  father  was  prevailed  on  bj'  Davis  to 
abandon  his  retreat,  and  stop  at  Davis'  house,  where  Mr.  Petigrew 
and  family.  Mr.  Howard  and  son,  John  IT.  Henderson  and  two 
hired  men  of  Davis',  Robert  Norris  and  Henry  George,  were  all 
stopping. 

On  tlic  20lh  day  of  May,  mj'sclf  and  dear  father  were  at  work 
under  a  shed  adjoining  a  l)lacksmith  shop,  on  the  west  side  next  to 
the  dwelling  house.  Mr.  Davis  and  Norris  were  at  work  in  ihe  shop, 
Henry  George  and  William  Davis,  Jr.,  were  at  work  on  a  mill-dam, 
a  little  south  of  the  shop.  It  being  a  very  warm  day,  in  the  after- 
noon some  one  brought  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  spring  to  tlie 
sho]),  anil  we  sill  wont  into  tlie  shcip  to  rest  a  few  minutes  aud 
quench  our  tliirst.  At  this  time  John  II.  Henderson,  Edward  and 
Greenbury  Hall,  Howard  and  son,  and  two  of  Davis'  sous,  were  in 
the  tield  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  in  full  view,  and  ab.  ut  half 
a  mile  from  the  house,  planting  corn  ;  aiul  while  we  were  resting  in 
the  shop  we  heard  a  scream  at  tlie  house.  I  said:  ''  There  are  the 
Indians  now  !  "  and  jumped  out  of  the  door,  it  being  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  house,  and  the  others  followed  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and,  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  shop,  discovered  tlie  door- 
yard  full  of  Indians.  I  ne.\t  saw  the  Indians  jerk  ]Mr.  Pctigrew's 
child,  four  or  five  years  old,  taking  it  by  the  feet  and  dashing  its 
head  against  a  stump.  I  saw  Mr.  Petigrew,  ami  heard  two  guns 
seemingly  in  the  house,  and  then  the  tomahawk  soon  ended  the 
cries  of  those  in  the  house,  aud  immediately  they  llred  about 
twen'j'  shots  at  our  party  of  five,  but  neither  of  us  was  hurt  that  I 
know  of. 

Their  next  motion  was  topour  so'.ne  powder  down  their  guns,  and 
drop  a  bullet  out  of  their  mouths  and  raise  their  guns  aud  tire. 
This  time  I  heard  a  short  sentence  of  prayer  to  my  right,  and  a  little 
behind.  On  turning  that  way,  I  saw  my  dear  father  on  the  ground, 
shot  in  the  left  breast,  and  dying,  and,  on  looking  around,  I  saw 
the  last  of  the  company   were  gone  or  were  going.    The  Indians 
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had  jumped  the  fence  and  were  making  towards  me.  Mr.  Davis 
was  running  in  a  northerst  direction  toward  tlie  limber  ;  he  loolscd 
bacli,  and  said,   "  Talic  care;  "  he  had  his  gun  in  his  hand. 

I  at  this  time  discovered  (luitc  a  number  of  the  Indians  on  liorse- 
bacli,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  as  tliough  tliey  were  guarding  the 
house  to  prevent  any  escape.  Tlien  it  tlaslied  into  my  mind  tliat  I 
would  try  to  save  myself.  I  thinic  there  were  sixty  to  eighty  In- 
dians. I  immediately  turned  toward  the  creek,  which  was  fifteen 
or  twenty  steps  from  where  I  stood.  The  Indians  were  at  this  time 
within  a  few  paces  of  me,  with  their  guns  in  hand,  under  full 
charge.  I  Jumped  down  the  bank  of  the  creek,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  which  considerablv  stunn(;d  me.  At  this  moment  the  third 
volley  was  fired,  the  balls  passing  over  my  head,  killing  Norris  and 
George,  who  were  ahead  of  me,  and  who  had  crossed  the  creek  to 
the  opposite  shore.  One  fell  in  the  water,  the  other  on  the  opposite 
bank.  I  then  passed  as  swiftly  as  possible  down  the  stream,  on 
the  side  ne.xt  the  Indians,  the  bank  hiding  me  from  their  view.  I 
passed  down  about  two  miles,  when  I  crossed  and  started  for  Ot- 
tawa, through  the  prairie,  ind  overtook  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
started  ahead  of  me,  and  we  went  together  till  we  got  within  four 
miles  of  Ottawa,  where  we  fell  in  with  Mr.  Howard  and  son,  three 
sons  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  my  two  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
field  referred  to,  except  one  of  ^Ir.  Davis'  sons,  who  was  with  us 
in  the  shop  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  who  immediately  left 
when  he  heard  the  cry  of  Indians.  We  all  went  to  Ottawa  together 
and  gave  the  alarm. 

During  the  night  we  raised  a  company,  and  with  them  started  in 
the  morning  for  the  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter.  On  the  way  we 
met  some  of  Slillman's  defeated  troops,  they  having  camped  within 
four  miles  of  where  the  Indians  passed  the  night,  after  they  had 
killed  my  dear  friends.  They  refused  to  go  back  with  us,  and  help 
bury  the  dead,  but  passed  on  to  Ottawa.  We  went  on  to  the  place 
where  the  massacre  took  place,  and  oh  I  what  a  sight  presented 
itself. 

There  were  some  wdth  their  hearts  cut  out,  and  others  cut  and 
lacerated  in  too  shocking  a  manner  to  mention,  or  behold  without 
shuddering.  We  buried  them  all  in  great  haste,  in  one  grave, 
without  coffins  or  anything  of  the  kind,  there  to  remain  till  Ga- 
briel's trump  shall  call  to  life  the  sleeping  dead. 

We  then  returned  to  Ottawa,  and  organized  a  company  out  of  a 
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few  ritizxMis  nnd  Stillman's  defeated  troopp,  into  which  company  I 
enlisted,  and  tlic  next  day  were  on  the  line  of  march,  in  inirsuit  of 
the  savMf^es,  and  if  possible,  to  get  possession  of  my  two  eldest 
sisters,  who  were  missing,  and  who,  we  were  satisfied,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  Indians,  from  signs  found  on  their  trail.  We 
went  as  far  as  I'ncU  river,  when  our  piovisions  failed,  and  we  re- 
turned to  Ottawa  for,  and  laid  in,  i)rovisi()ns  for  a  second  trip.  I 
fo'.nd  that  Gen.  Atkinson  liad  made  jimpositions  to  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  through  the  agent,  Mr.  Gratiot,  to  purchase  my  sisters,  as 
we  were  fearful  if  we  ai»proached  the  Indians,  they  would  kill 
them,  to  prevent  their  cai)ture.  We  then  started  the  second  time, 
and  proceeded  to  Rock  river,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  compan}-  of 
volunteers,  under  (ien.  Dodge,  when  we  learned  that  the  friendl}' 
Indians  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  my  sisters,  and  that  they  were 
at  White  Oak  Springs.  1  went  with  a  companj'  of  regulars  to  Ga- 
lena, and  obtaining  a  furlough,  went  to  White  Oak  Springs,  where 
I  found  my  sisters,  and  returned  with  them  to  Galena. 

(Signed)  J./W.  IIat.i.. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  narrative  of  .1.  W.  Hall  is 
omitte  1,  as  it  is  substantially  embraced  in  that  of 
the  M  8ses  PTall,  wliicli  tbllows. 

Statement  made  by  the  former  Misses  Hall,  now 
Mrs.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Munson,  in  ])resence  of,  and  b}' 
re(iuest  of,  their  hnsbands,  of  the  massacre  of  their 
family  and  others,  on  the  2()tli  of  May,  183*2,  on  In- 
dian creek,  in  La  Salle  Connty,  and  of  their  captivity 
and  rescue  from  the  Indians  : 
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STATK.MENT. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  May,  1832,  wc  were  alarmed  by 
Indians  rushing  suddenly  into  the  room  where  we  were  staying. 
The  house  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Indian  creek.  Here 
lived  our  father,  William  Hall,  aged  45;  our  mother,  aged  4.^;  and 
six  children — John  W.,  aged  2;j;  Edward  H.,  aged  21;  Grcenbury, 
agecl  19;  Sylvia,  aged  IT;  Hachel,  aged  Id;  and  Elizabeth,  aged  8. 
The  house  belonged  to  William  Davis,  whose  family  consisted  of 
nine  'n  all  ;   Mr.  Petigrew,  wife  and  two  children.    These  fami- 
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lies  were  stnyiiiu;  tojrether  for  the  better  iirotectioii  of  each  other 
from  tlie  Inclians.  ,Tolin  If.  Ileiulerson,  Ileniy  neori^c,  and  Robert 
Norri';,  were  also  stopping  at  the  same  house. 

Ilemlerson,  Alexaiuler,  and  \Vm.  Davis,  Jr.,  Edward  and  Oreeu- 
bury  Ilall,  and  Allen  Howard,  were  in  the  field,  about  100  rods 
south  of  the  house.  Wm.  Hall,  Wm,  Davis,  John  W.  Hall,  and 
Norris  and  (xeorsre,  were  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  sixty  or  eighty 
steps  from  the  house,  down  the  creek,  near  the  bank,  and  near  the 
north  end  of  a  mill-dam,  which  was  being  built.  Petigrew,  who 
was  in  the  house,  with  a  child  in  his  arms,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  door,  sprang  to  siKit  the  door,  but  failed  to  do  it.  He  was 
shot,  and  fell  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Petigrew  liad  her  arms  around 
Rachel  when  she  was  shot,  the  jiowder  flying  in  Ra(diers  face.  We 
were  frying  to  hide,  but  could  find  no  place  to  get  to.  We  were  on  the 
bed,  when  the  Indians  caught  us,  took  us  out  into  the  yard,  and  tak- 
ing us  by  the  arms,  hurried  us  away  as  fast  as  possible,  and  while  go- 
ing we  saw  an  Indian  take  Petigrew's  child  by  the  feet  and  dash  its 
head  against  a  stump  ;  and  Davis'  little  boy  was  shot  hy  an  Indian, 
two  other  Indians  holding  the  boy  by  each  hand.  AVe  passed  on  to 
the  creek,  about  eighty  steps,  when  they  dragged  Rachel  into  the 
creek  and  half  way  across,  when  tliey  came  back  ;  then  they  got  us 
together  and  hurried  us  up  the  creek,  on  the  north  side,  being  the 
same  side  the  house  was  on,  to  where  the  Indians  had  left  their 
horses,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  house.  Here  we  found 
the  Indians  had  father's  horses,  and  some  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bors, tied  up  with  their  ponies.  We  were  mounted  each  on  a  pony, 
with  an  Indian  saddle,  and  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  proces- 
sion, each  of  our  ponies  being  led,  and  receiving  occasionally  a 
lash  of  the  whip  from  some  one  behind.  We  supposed  there  were 
about  forty  warriors,  there  being  no  squaws,  in  this  party. 

We  traveled  till  late  in  the  night,  when  the  party  halted  about 
two  hours,  the  Indians  danced  a  little,  holding  their  ponies  bj'  the 
bridle.  We  rested  on  some  blank'its  and  were  permitted  to  s't 
together;  then  we  were  remounted  and  traveled  in  the  same 
order  until  one  or  two  o'clock  next  day,  when  they  halted  again 
near  some  bushes  not  far  from  a  grove  of  timber  on  our  right. 
Before  we  stopped,  Rachel  made  signs  that  she  was  tired,  and 
the}'  took  her  off  and  Ut  lier  walk,  and  while  walkjng  she  was 
forced  to  wade  a  stream  about  three  feet  deep.  Here  we  rested 
about  two  hours  while  the  ponies  picked  a  little;   grass,   and  some 
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beans  wcrc!  scialtlcd  by  the  Iiuliuns  and  sumo  acorns  loiisled.  The 
Indians  ate  heartily,  an<l  we  tried,  but  could  not,  as  we  expected  to 
fare  as  our  friends  had,  oi'  worse.  Alter  restiuj;  we  were  paciied  up 
as  usual,  and  traveled  awhile,  when  some  of  the  Indians  left  us 
for  some  time;  when  they  rciturned  we  were  hurried  on  at  a  ra])id 
rale  for  some  live  miles,  wliilc  the  Indians  that  weie  following  had 
their  spears  diawn  and  we  supposed  the  |)arly  when  absent  bad  seen 
some  whites,  and  that  if  we  were  o\  ertaken  tliey  would  destroy  us. 
After  about  !in  hour  they  slackened  their  speed,  and  rode  on  as  usual 
till  near  sundown,  when  the  whole  party  halted  for  the  nijirht,  and 
having  built  a  tire  they  recpiired  us  to  burn  some  tobacco  and  corn 
meal  whicii  was  placed  in  our  hands,  which  we  did,  not  knowing 
why  we  did  so,  except  to  obey  them.  We  sui)p()sed  it  was  to  show 
that  lh(!y  had  been  successful  in  their  undertaking. 

They  then  i)rei)ared  suppei',  con.'^i^tingof  dried  meat  sliced,  colVee 
boiled  in  a  copper  kettle,  corn  pounded  and  made  into  a  kind  of 
soup.  They  gave  us  some  in  wooden  bowls  with  wooden  ladles;  we 
took  soni(!  but  did  not  relish  it.  After  supper  they  held  a  dance, 
and  after  that  we  were  conducted  lo  a  tent  or  wigwam,  and  as(|ua\v 
l)laced  on  each  side  of  us,  where  we  remained  during  the  night, 
sleej)ing  what  we  could,  which  was  very  little.  The  Indians 
kept  stirring  all  night.  In  the  morning,  breakfast  the  same  as 
supj)er  ;  that  over,  they  cleared  oil  a  piece  of  ground  about 
ninety  feet  in  circumference  and  placed  a  pole  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high  in  the  centre  and  fifteen  or  twenty  spears  .set  up  around 
the  pole;  on  the  top  of  thesi)ears  were  placed  the  scalps  of  our  mur- 
dered frien'.s  ;  father's,  mother's  and  3Irs.  Petigrew's  were  recog- 
nized by  us.  There  were  also  two  or  three  hearts  placed  on  separate 
spears.  Tiie  .s{juaws.  under  the  direction  of  the  warriors,  as  we  sup- 
posed from  their  jabbering,  painted  one  side  of  our  faces  black  and 
the  other  red,  and  seated  us  on  our  blankets  near  the  pole,  just  leav- 
ing room  enough  for  the  Indians  to  p:tss  between  us  and  the  pole  ; 
then  the  warriors  commenced  to  dance  around  us,  with  their  spears 
in  tlieir  hands,  and  occasionally  sticking  them  in  the  ground;  and 
now  we  expected  at  every  round  the  si)ears  would  be  thrust  through 
us,  and  our  troubles  be  brought  to  an  end.  But  no  hostile  demon- 
stration was  made  toward  us,  and  after  they  had  continued  their 
dance  about  lialf  an  hour  or  more,  two  old  squaws  led  us  away  to 
one  of  the  wigwams  and  washed  the  paint  off  our  faces  as  well 
as  they  could.  Then  the  whole  camp  struck  tents,  and  started 
nortli,  while  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  alive  with  Indians. 
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This  being  tlie  lliird  day  of  our  svitlerini;,  %vc  were  very  nuich 
exhausted,  and  still  we  must  obey  our  savage  masters,  and  now 
while  traveling  wo  were  separated  from  racli  ctber  iluring  traveling 
hours,  under  charge  of  two  squaws  to  each  of  us,  being  permitted 
to  stay  together  when  not  on  tiie  march,  under  the  direction  of 
our  four  squaws. 

We  now  traveled  slowly  over  rough  liarren  ])rairies  until  near 
sundown,  when  we  camped  again,  lieingleft  with  our  four  s([uaws 
with  whom  we  Avere  always  in  company,  day  or  night,  they  slec  ping 
on  i!ach  side  of  us  during  the  night. 

The  warriors  held  another  dance,  but  not  around  us  Here  we 
hail  all  tiie  maple  sugar  we  desireil,  and  the  Indians  made  as  good 
accoramodatious  for  us  as  they  could. 

About  this  time  our  dresses  were  changed.  The  one  furnished 
Kachel  was  red  and  white  calico,  rullied  around  the  bottom. 
Sylvia's  was  blue.  They  tried  to  g(  t  us  to  throw  away  our  shoes, 
anrl  put  on  moccasins,  which  we  would  not  do.  They  also  threw 
away  Kaehel's  comb,  and  she  went  and  got  it  again,  and  kei)t  it. 
We  then  traveled  and  camped  about  as  usual  till  the  seventh  day, 
when  the  Indians  came  and  took  Sylvia  on  to  the  side  of  a  hill 
about  forty  rods  away,  where  they  seemed  to  have  been  holding  a 
council.  One  of  the  Indians  Said  that  Sylvia  must  go  with  an  old 
Indiir  who  we  afterward'^  learned  was  the  chief  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  was  called  White  Crow,  and  was  blind  in  one  eye  ;  and 
that  Kachel  must  remain  with  the  Indians  she  had  been  with. 
Sylvia  said  she  could  not  go  unless  Kachel  went  too.  White 
Crow  then  got  up  and  made  a  long  and  loud  speech,  and  seemed 
very  much  in  earnest.  After  he  had  concluded,  an  Indian,  who 
called  himself  Whirling  Thunder,  weni  and  brought  Kachel  to 
where  Sylvia  was,  and  the  chiefs  shook  hands  together,  and  horses 
were  brought,  and  switches  cut  to  whip  them  wilh,  and  we  were 
both  mounted,  when  one  of  the  Sauk  Indians  stepped  up  to  Kachel 
and  with  a  large  knife  cut  a  lock  of  hair  off  of  her  head  over 
the  right  ear,  and  another  from  oil"  the  back  of  her  head,  and  told 
White  Crow  he  would  have  her  back  in  three  or  four  days.  Another 
one  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  front  part  of  Sylvia's  head.  Then 
we  started,  and  rode  at  a  rapid  rate  until  the  next  morning  near 
daylight,  when  we  halted  at  the  encampment  of  the  Winnebagoes.  A 
bed  was  prepared  on  a  low  scaftbld  with  blankets  and  furs,  and  we 
lay  down  till  after  daylight.     After  breakfast  the  whole  encamp- 
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UJi'iit  packed  «i|»,  iiiul  pliicd  us  willi  lliciiisclvcs  in  ciiiioi's,  aiul  we 
tmvclt'il  all  day  until  noarly  sundown  l»y  wiitcr,  and  cunipcd  on  the 
banit  «)f  the  streauj,  the  name  of  which  we  never  knew,  neither 
can  we  tell  whellier  we  traveled  up  or  down. 

On  tlie  inorniu:!  of  the  ninlli  day  we  h;id  lireakfasl  veiT  early, 
after  which  Wldte  Crow  went  round  to  each  wii^wiun  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  and  stool  at  the  opiiiuij,  holding  a  ^ourd  with  pelihles 
in  it,  shakiuii-  it  and  occasionally  talking  as  if  lecturinir  ;  then  went 
oil'  and  was  gone  idl  day.  He  came  liack  al  night,  and  for  the  lifst 
lime  spc '>X'  to  us  in  lCiigli>h,  and  asked  if  father  or  mother  were 
alive,  ai.  I  whether  we  had  any  Itrolhers  or  listers.  We  told  him 
wc  thought  not,  for  we  supposed  they  were  all  killed.  When  he 
heard  this  he  looked  very  sorry,  and  shook  his  head,  and  then  in- 
formed us  tluit  he  was  going  to  laUe  us  home  in  the  morning. 

Next  morning,  being  the  tenth  day,  White  Crow  went  tluough 
the  same  performance  as  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day.  Then 
twenty-six  of  the  Winnebagos  went  with  us  into  the  canoes,  and 
crossed  over  the  stream,  swimming  their  horses  by  the  sidt;  of  the 
canoes.  On  the  other  shore  all  were  mounted  on  the  ponies,  and 
traveled  all  day  through  wet  land,  sloughs,  and  brush.  At  night 
we  came  to  where  there  were  two  or  three  fami.'ies  encamped. 
The\'  expressed  great  joy  at  seeingjH.  Here  wc  encan'ii)ed  for  the 
night — White  Crow  and  Whirling  Thunder  with  us.  We  had 
jtiekled  pork,  potatoes,  coffee,  and  bread  f  >r  )is  and  the  two  chiefs, 
which  we  relished  better  than  anything  we  had  had  t)ince  our  cai)tiv- 
ity.  We  laj'  down  on  the  bed  prepared  for  us,  and  White  Crow  came 
and  sat  down  by  our  bed  and  commenced  smoking,  and  continued 
there  smoking  his  i)ipe  most  of  the  time  till  morning,  never  going  to 
sleep,  as  we  believe.  Next  morning  had  breakfast  same  as  supper  ; 
the  Indian  families  bade  us  good  bye,  and  the  same  company  of 
twenty-six  Indians,  as  the  day  before,  started  with  us,  and  we 
traveled  over  land  that  seemed  to  be  higher  than  that  traveled  the 
day  before.  About  ten  a.  m.,  we  came  to  some  old  tracks  of  a  wagon, 
and  here  for  the  first  time  we  began  to  have  some  hopes  that  the 
Indians  were  going  to  convey  us  home,  as  they  said  they  w^ould  do  ; 
and  as  we  passed  on  wc  began  to  see  more  and  more  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion. About  three  o'chjck  we  stopped  and  had  some  dinner — 
broiled  venison  and  boiled  ducks'  eggs,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
boiled  so  soon  the  young  ducks  would  have  made  their  appearance. 
But  the  Indians  would  never  starve  if  they  could  get  young  ducks 
boiled  in  the  shell. 
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We  then  tnivelod  on  till  iieur  the  fort,  nl  llic  Blue  M«)UIk1s. 
Wliite  ('n)\v  Ihcii  look  Hiichcrs  wliitc  liuiulUc  rcliitt',  or  that  hud 
once  been  white,  and  raised  it  for  a  Hag,  on  a  pole,  rode  on  iihoul 
lialf  a  inihi,  and  halted,  and  the  Indians  I'ornied  a  ring  around  us, 
and  While  Crow  went  on  and  met  the  agent  for  I  he  Winnel)agoe8, 
]\Ir.  Henry  Griliot,  with  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rt'^urncd  to 
where  we  were.  White  (Jiow  tlien  delivered  us  over  to  the  care  of 
the  agent,  and  we  went  with  iiini  and  Ihe  soldiers  to  the  fort.  To 
our  great  joy,  we  found  two  of  our  uncles,  Edward  Hall,  and 
Iteason  Hall,  in  the  company.  We  remained  here  one  day  and  two 
iiiuhts,  and  were  supplied  with  a  change  of  clothing.  It  was  now 
about  the  lirst  of  June.  We  started,  in  company  with  tlie  .same 
twcnty-si.\  Indians,  and  a  company  of  soldier.",  with  the  'ndiaa 
agent,  Mr.  Gratiot,  for  (Jratiot's  Grove,  where  we  remained  over 
night.  Next  morning,  AVliite  Crow  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  incidents  of  our  rescue  ;  he  also  pro]  d  to  give 
each  of  us  a  iSauV  Squaw,  for  a  servant,  during  life,  which  we 
declined,  telling  Imn  we  did  not  desire  to  wrong  Ihe  squaws.  Hero 
we  pari  '  with  the  Indians,  who  bid  llnal  adien,  a;id  with  the 
troops,  we  went  on  to  White  Oak  Springs  ;  here  we  remained  three 
or  four  days,  and  here  our  dear  brother,  J.  W.  Hall,  whom  we 
supposed  murdered,  met  us.  We  remained  here  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  merchants  and  others,  who  seemed  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  us,  furnished  the  materials  fur  .some  clothing,  wli'.ch  we 
mude  up,  prei)aratory  to  passing  decently  through  the  country,  anrl 
we  regret  not  being  able  to  recollect  the  names  of  those  kind 
fnends,  as  a  testimtJU}'  of  their  kindness  in  our  distressed  con- 
dition. May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  upon  them  all.  From 
this  i)lacc  we  went  with  Brother  John  W.,  and  Uncle  Edward  Hall, 
to  Galena  ;  here  we  stayed  some  days,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bells, 
with  whom  we  had  some  accjuaintance.  While  hare,  we  received 
rations  from  the  army.  We  also  found  kind  friends  in  abundance, 
and  donations  in  clothing,  and  other  things,  and  needed  nothing  to 
make  us  comfortable  as  jiossible  under  such  circumstances.  All 
those  friends  have  our  thanks.  We  went  by  boat  from  Galena  to 
St.  Louis,  where  we  stopped  with  Gov.  Clark,  and  received  every 
attention  and  kindness  from  him  and  his  family.  Here  we  re- 
ceived many  presents,  and  through  the  influence  of  Gov.  Clark, 
four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  were  raised  lorour  benefit,  to  be 
laid  out  in  land,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  Horn,  of  Cass 
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County,  Illinois,  which  was  done  iit  our  request.  We  also  received 
smaller  amounts  to  pay  our  expenses  up  the  river,  homeward.  We 
can  only  express  our  tlianks  to  these  kind  friends  for  their  gene- 
rosity. In  compan}'  witli  hrother  Jolin  W.,  and  uncle  Edward 
Hall,  who  had  been  with  us  since  we  lefi  the  Blue  Mounds,  we  took 
a  boat  up  the  Illinois  river,  to  IJcardstown,  and  out  Ave  miles  east, 
to  our  uncle,  Robert  Scott,  where  we  remained  about  two  months, 
when  brother  .lohn  W.  Hall  took  us  to  Brown  County,  where  we 
remained  till  jSIarch,  ISJifJ,  when  liuchel  was  married  to  William 
Munson,  and  settled  near  the  scene  of  her  parents'  tragic  fate,  in 
La  Salle  County;  and  in  IMay,  18:)3,  Sylvia  was  married  to  William 
S.  H  )rn,  and  removed  to  Cass  County,  Illinois. 

This  statement  is  made  at  the  home  of  Sylvia,  in  Nebraska, 
Avhere  Rachel  and  her  husband  are  visiting,  and  committed  to 
writing  by  !\'r.  Horn,  Sylvia's  husband,  the  seventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1SC7. 

(Signed)  Ryi.via  Horn. 

R.vcHEL  Munson. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader,  that  Mrs.  Horn 
and  Mrs.  Munson,  in  their  narrative,  give  a  simple 
statement  of  the  facts  almost  entirely  without  com- 
ment, or  a  recital  of  tlteir  own  emotions  during-  the 
terrible  ordeal  through  which  the}'  passed.  Perhaps 
they  w^ere  wis(^  in  doing  so.  No  language  could 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  what  their  mental  suf- 
fering must  have  been  in  witnessing  the  more  than 
tragic  death  of  their  family  and  friends— and  of  the 
fearfui  uncertainty  that  for  days  hung  over  their 
own  destiny,  held  as  they  were  heli)lessly  in  the 
power  of  those  wiiose  hands  were  still  red  with  the 
blood  of  their  kindred.  They  might  well  su])pose 
that  the  sym})athizing  reader  covdd  better  know  wdiat 
their  sufferings  must  have  been  than  they  could 
describe  them. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  they  were  very  kindly 
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treated,  and  made  as  comfoi-table  as  their  savage 
captors  had  the  means  of  doing,  but  tlieir  sufferings 
from  tile  terrible  scenes  thev  had  witnessed,  the 
sight  of  tlie  still  green  scalps  of  their  beloved  parents, 
and  their  fearful  forebodings  of  the  imknown  future, 
could  be  but  slightly  compi.'nsated  by  any  such 
kindnesses. 

The  foi'egoiiig  statement  of  ,1ohn  AV.  Hall  and  his 
captive  sisters,  gives  the  manner  of  th(^  death  of 
but  seven  of  the  numbei-  that  were  slain.  It  is 
probably  all  that  is  really  known,  as  John  W.  was 
reallv  the  hist  that  h?ft  the  scene;  he  and  a  son  of 
Davis  were  the  oidy  ones  that  escaped  from  where 
the  men  were  at  work. 

Xone  esca])ed  alive  from  the  house  but  the  captive 
girls.  Davis'  son  who  esca])ed.  left  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  doubtless  knew  nothing  of  what  followed. 
Man}^  statements  regarding  it  have  been  made,  some 
with  api)arent  probability.  One  is,  that  Davis  was 
last  seen  with  a  naked  gun  barrel  in  his  hand,  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  Indians,  and  dealing- 
heavy  blows  right  and  left  among  the  large  numl)er 
surrounding  him;  of  this,  no  one  then  ])resent  has  tes- 
tilied  ;  but  he  was  last  seen  with  his  gun  in  his  hand 
running  toward  the  timber,  and  the  fact  that  his  gun 
barrel  was  found  divested  of  the  stock  and  badl}^ 
bent,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  met  witli  some  se- 
vere usage  in  the  struggle.  It  juay  be  the  Indians 
destroyed  it,  not,  being  a])le  to  carry  it  away.  It  is 
said  he  killed  thi'ee  Indians,  which  nuiv  or  mav  not 
be  true;  there  were  no  signs  of  anv  dead  Indians 
found,  but  as  thc}^  were  not  pursued,  they  would  of 
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course,  as  is  their  custom,  take  away  all  their  killed 
and  wounded,  if  there  were  any.  Davis  was  a  pow- 
erful man,  and  something  of  a  pugilist,  and  doubt- 
less would  light  desperately  if  he  had  a  chance,  l)ut 
against  so  large?  a  number  of  enemies  his  chances 
single-handed  were  small,  and  the  probability  is,  he 
did  not  attempt  it. 

The  Government  and  all  parties  showed  a  com- 
mendable sympatiiy  and  ])rompt  effort  to  rescue 
the  cai>tives.  The  Government  paid  about  $2,000, 
mostly  in  ponies,  foi-  their  ransom. 
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nAUESFonn. 

For  some  days  after  the  massacie  at  Indian  creek 
the  settlers  stayed  close  in  the  forts  at  Ottawa  and 
Fort  Wilburn  at  Peru.  But  as  no  Indians  were 
seen,  they  cautiously  ventured  to  take  more  liberty  ; 
and  as  the  scouts  sent  out  discovered  no  signs  of  the 
enemy,  they  gi"ew  more  bold,  w^ith  the  result  nar- 
rated below.  The  settlers,  who  had  hurriedly  left 
their  homes  when  the  alarm  was  first  given,  were 
anxious  to  recov(?r  some  stock  and  other  property 
left,  provided  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  In- 
dians. 

For  this  i)urpose  an  expedition  was  organized  at 
Ottawa,  accompanied  by  a  com})any  of  soldiers,  to 
visit  Holderman's  Grove  and  points  along  Fox 
river.  The  soldiers,  and  others  who  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  went  by  the  way  of  Brown's 
Ford,  and  up  the  east  side  of  the  Fox,  while  a  Mr. 
Schermerhorn   and  his   son-in-law,  Hazleton,    who 
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were  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  Illinois,  went  by  the 
way  of  Dayton,  and,  crossing  the  Fox  at  tliat  point, 
expected  to  meet  the  exi)edition  on  the  road  east  of 
Dayton,  but  made  the  point  about  a  mile  beliind 
them.     They  followed  on,  and  in  passing  round  the 
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near  wnere  w  m. iJunnavan  now 
a  party  of  Indians,  and  turned  and  tied  toward 
Ottawa.  A  soldier,  who  liad  fallen  behind  his  com- 
rades, met  them  at  the  south  side  of  the  liehl,  and 
also  tied,  pursued  by  about  a  do/en  Indians.  The 
Indians  did  not  tire  on  them,  probably  from  fear  of 
alarming  the  soldiers,  but  threw  their  spears,  one 
j)assing  just  under  and  another  Just  over  his  horse's 
neck,  barely  missing  the  soldiei',  who  escaped  to 
Ottawa  and  gave  the  alarm,  Schermerhorn  and 
Ilazleton  were  both  killed  and  scalped,  and  their 
horses  taken.  From  the  place  where  the  soldier  left 
them,  the  track  of  the  wagon  circled  to  the  right  to- 
ward the  timber  (where  David  (frove  now  lives),  the 
tracks  of  the  Indians'  ])onies  being  south  of  the 
wagon  track.  The  wagon  was  found  against  a  tree 
on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  nearly  north  of  Mr. 
Grove's  house.  The  tree  is  still  standing.  Scher- 
merhorn's  body  was  lying  by  the  fore-wheels  of  the 
wagon,  and  Hazleton's  twenty-live  or  thirty  rods 
below,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ravine  i  he  appears 
to  have  tied  after  iSchennerhorn  was  killed,  and 
been  ovei-taken  or  shotwhei-e  found.  A  small  scalp 
was  taken  from  the  head  of  Ilazleton,  but  Schermer- 
iiorn,  being  nearly  bald,  was  Hayed  to  the  neck. 

The  same  day,  Capt.   James  McFar'den,  who  was 
commander  of  a  company  of  home  guards  organized 
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in  Ottawa,  James  Baresford,  and  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
Warren,  werc^  on  tlie  sontli  side  of  tlie  Indian  creek 
timber,  picking  strawberries.  The)'  had  been  thns 
engaged  for  some  time,  wlientlie  Warrens  remarked 
tliat  tliey  were  too  near  the  bushes  that  skirted  the 
timber,  as  Indians  miglit  ))e  concealed  there,  and 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  oil*. 

The  otliers  remained  a  short  time,  and  had  Just 
mounted  their  horses  when  thc^y  were  fired  on  by 
about  a  dozen  Indians,  doubtless  the  same  that 
killed  Schermerhorn  and  lla/leton.  Bnresfoi-d  was 
killed  and  McFadden  shot  througli  the  ancle,  the 
same  ball  passing  tli rough  the  body  of  his  horse,  but 
the  faithful  animal  carried  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Indian  rifles,  and  then  fell.  The  Warrens 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  one  of  them  dismounted 
and  gave  the  wounded  man  his  horse,  with  the 
agreement  that  if  the  Indians  pursued,  and  were 
likely  to  overtake  the  one  on  foot,  Warren  should 
have  the  hoi'se  and  McP^idden  should  yi(3ld  his 
scalp  to  the  foe.  Tiiere  have  always  been  men  in 
the  world  who.  if  })laced  in  the  position  of  McFad- 
den, and  the  Indians  had  })ursued,  would  have  hes- 
itated as  to  fulfilling  that  agreement.  But  the  In- 
dians did  not  pursue,  and  the  three  escaped.  Other 
versions  of  McFadden" s  escape  are  given,  but  ail 
agree  in  the  main  facts  of  the  unfortunate  affair, 

Adam  Paine,  a  Duiikard  preacher,  who  had 
labored  occasionally  among  the  Indians,  left  Chicago 
to  go  to  Ottawa,  and  below.  He  was  advised  that 
he  run  a  desperate  risk,  as  the  country  was  in  the 
possession  of  hostile  Indians,  who  would  likely  take 
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his  scalp.  But  lie  thought  the  Indians  would  re- 
spect him,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  and 
labors  aniong  tlieni.  lie  wore  a  very  long  and  full 
beard,  then  a  great  curiosity.  All  that  is  known  of 
his  journey  is,  that  his  head  was  found,  stuck  upon 
a  pole,  by  the  roadside,  and  his  body  was  found  and 
buried,  by  a  company  of  Indiana  militia,  on  the 
prairie  between  Ilolderman's  Clrove  and  iSIarseilles. 
These  were  the  onl}'  casualties  from  the  Indians, 
after  the  massacre  at  Indian  Creek. 


SITUATION    AT   TIIK   CLOSE   oF    THE    WAR. 

The  close  of  the  lilack  Hawk  war,  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  found  the  settlers  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stan(;es.  In  the  north  part  of  the  county  the  crops 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  all  tlie  farms 
had  ne(,'essarily  been  neglected,  while  th<-  owners 
were  in  the  army,  or  seeking  shelter  in  the  fort. 
Still,  some  raised  tolerable  crops,  and  there  was  no 
suffering.  In  1833,  as  it  was  understood  tluit  the 
Indian  troubles  were  fully  settled,  emigrants  came 
in  quite  rapidly.  The  demand  for  ])rovisions  of  all 
kinds,  and  for  everything  raised  by  the  settlers,  was 
fully  equal  to  the  supplv,  and  for  some  articles,  in 
excess  ^he  delicienc^^  being  su])plied  by  i\w.  boats 
in  the  river  trade.  Prices  were  high,  as  they  always 
are  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  were 
everywhere  becoming  inthited,  as  the  speculative 
times  of  1835-G-7  were  Jipproached. 

The  farmers  of  Illinois  have  never  seen  more  i)ros 
perous  times  than  the  settlers  enjoyed  from  the  close 
of  the  Black  Hawk  war  to  1837  —that  is,  those  who 
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had  farms  under  improvement,  and  ])rc)dii('e  to  sell, 
while  those  wlio  were  making  improvements  had  to 
buy  at  such  price  as  the  older  settlers  saw  tit  to  ask. 
Wheat  was  about  two  dollars  i)er  bushel  :  corn  and 
oats,  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  ;  though  the 
prices  varied  in  diffenmt  neighborhoods,  as  the  pro- 
l)ortion  of  old  or  new  comers  preponderated. 

All  new  comers  wei'e  consumers,  and  not  pro- 
ducers, for  the  first  year  or  two,  unless  they  bought 
an  improved  farm,  and  that  reduced  their  de])end- 
ence  upon  the  funds  they  brought  with  them,  to  one 
year's  living  expenses.  But  a  poor  man  could 
always  find  employment,  and  if  he  ariived  here 
without  money  he  could  get  provisions  for  his  family 
and  pay  in  labor,  as  laboi-  was  the  great  need  of  the 
country.  He  could  buy  anything  the  country  con- 
tained with  labor.  Building  houses,  stables,  pens, 
and    yards,    making  rails,    fencing,    and    breaking- 


stout   and  willing  hands. 


prairie,    calh?d   for 

good  worker  was  a  great  acquisition,  but  a  drone 

had  no  place  among  the  hardy  pioneers. 

There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  the  occu- 
pancy and  settlement  of  a  new  country  not  con- 
tained in  the  narrative  of  passing  events.  The  next 
few  pages  will  be  occupied  with  miscellaneous 
articles  of  personal  narrative  ;  biogra])hy  of  the 
Indian  chief,  Shabona,  the  friend  of  the  whites  ;  and 
usages  and  customs  of  the  pioneers. 

SIIAl^ONA. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  remember  the  large  and 
manly  form  of  Shabona,  the  old  Indian  chief,  who 
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spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  this  vicinity, 
and  oiUm  visited  Ottawa  and  (jtiier  ])aits  of  the 
county.  He  was  a  cliief  of  tlic  Pottawatomie  In- 
dians, who  lived  in  tlie  vicinity,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  eci'ly  settlers.  His  kindness  and  friendship 
for  the  whites,  and  the  timely  wai-ning  he  gave  them 
to  escape  from  the  mui-dei'ous  fury  of  lilack  Hawk 
and  his  tribe,  has  endeared  his  memoiy  to  the  early 
pioneers  and  tln^ir  d<'scendants.  And  it  is  but  tittino- 
that  the  history  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
whites  of  that  day,  should  carry  with  it  some  brief 
recollection  of  theii-  Indian  fi'iend. 

Shabona  was  physically  a  noble  specimen  of  his 
race— over  six  feet  in  height,  and  large  in  propoi-- 
tion ;  erect,  and  commanding  in  his  benring,  he  at 
once  inspired  respect. 

He  had  been  a  distinguished  warrior,  but  evidently 
was  disposed  to  the  more  quiet  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  was  honest,  truthful,  and  trustworthy,  and  ex- 
hibited most  of  the  virtues,  and  few  of  the  vices  of 
the  red  man,  when  brought  in  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion. He  was  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  and  Avas  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  river,  in  Canada,  about 
1775. 

The  Ottawas  were  the  leading  tribe  of  the  great 
Algonquin  family,  which  end)races  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies,  etc.,  who  had  a 
common  origin  and  similar  language. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  Shabona  emigrated 
with  a  portion  of  his  tribe  to  Michigan  ;  was  a 
friend  and  companion  of  the  great  Tecumseh,  and 
was  his  aid,  and  was  lighting  by  his  side  when  that 
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great  warrior  was  killed  at  tlic  battle  of  the  Thames, 
ill  1813.  Shabona  said,  when  Tecumseh  fell  he 
looked  about  and  saw  the  Hritisii  all  rinining,  the 
Indians  all  running,  and  then  he  ran  too.  From 
that  time  he  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  British, 
and  beeanie  the  friend  of  tlie  United  States. 

All  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  were  under  Freiicli 
intluenee,  and  took  sid(^s  with  them  in  all  their 
wars  with  Great  liritain  and  her  colonies,  and 
when  the  French  [)ossessions,  by  tiie  treaty  of  ITuJi, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  (iivnt  l)ritain,  they  mostly 
took  sides  with  (Ireat  Bi'itain  against  the  United 
States,  and  tlieir  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the 
Tlianies  partially,  at  least,  separated  the  Nortli- 
western  Indians  from  British  influence. 

Shabona  became  ])eace-chief  of  the  Pottawato- 
mies,  from  which  tiibe  he  is  said  to  have  procured 
his  wife.  He  opposed  Bkick  Hawk's  proposed 
war  on  the  whites,  and  ])revented  the  Pottawato- 
niies  from  joining  tiie  Sauks :  and  when  he  found 
the  war  iiKwitabU:'  he  lost  no  time  in  warning  the 
settlers  of  La  Salle  and  adjoining  counties  of  their 
danger,  and  thus  saved  many  valuable  lives.  The 
settlers  at  Indian  Creek  were  wained  b}^  Shaboiui 
in  ample  time  to  have  reached  a  ])lace  of  safety, 
l)ut  his  advice  was  unheeded,  and  thej'  paid  the 
penalty  with  their  lives. 

He  ettectuall}'  aided  the  whites  in  that  contest, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  services  the  Government 
reserved  a  tract  of  land  for  his  use  at  Shabona' s 
Grove,  in  what  is  now  Be  Kalb  County,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  of  ^200. 
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In  1^37,  wlieii  the  hist  of  liis  tribe  roinoved  on  to 
a  reservation  west  of  tlie  Mississi})pi,  Sliabona  went 
with  them,  bnt  was  not  satisfied,  and  returned  with 
liis  family — children  and  grandchildien,  tiiirty  })er- 


sons  in  all — on  to  his  reservation.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  tribe,  he  again  went  West  ;  bnt  his 
residence  there  was  an  uncjuiet  one.  llis  favorite 
son  was  killed  in  a  difficulty  with  some  of  the 
Saidvs.  who  had  a  resei'vation  iu  tlie  vicinity.  The 
difhcidty  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  aid  Sha- 
bona  rendered  the  white;-'  in  tin?  Black  Hawk  war, 
which  was  renuMubered  by  the  Sauks,  in  true  Indian 
fashion. 

With  his  family  he  returned  to  Illinois  in  1855, 
and  remained  till  his  death,  in  1859,  aged  eighty- 
four  years. 

During  Shabona's  absence  some  speculators  re])- 
resented  to  the  Gfovernment  that  he  had  aban- 
doned llis  reservation,  and  it  was  sold.  He  felt 
liurt  at  this  injustice,  and  said:  "Sluibona  has 
nothing  now."  George  E.  Walker,  an  old  friend  of 
his,  and  his  companion  in  tlie  Black  Hawk  war, 
said  to  him  :  "Shabona,  while  I  have  a  bed  and  a 
crust  you  shall  share  them  with  me  ;  *'  and  Shabona 
always  made  Walker's  house  his  home,  when  in 
Ottawa.  The  citizens  of  Ottawa  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase  twenty  acres 
of  land  near  Seneca,  in  Grund}'  County,  and  erected 
comfortable  buildings  on  the  same,  wdiere  Shabona 
and  his  family  lived  till  his  death,  in  1859.  His 
wife,  wjio  was  enormously  fleshy,  weighing  about 
400  pounds,   was   drowned  in   Mazon  creek,  Nov. 
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30tli,  18(54,  Mgc'd  ei<;hty-six  y<'ai's.  Slic  wji8  born 
where  Cliicngn  now  is,  about  1778. 

The  persistent  friendsliip  of  the  ohi  Indinn  loi- 
tlio  wliites,  uiuhM"  injustice  from  the  CTOvernmeiit, 
shows  strong'ly  tli(»  lirinness  of  tlu^  Iiidiiin  ehai'JU'tei' : 
wliile  tlieir  hates  are  bitter,  vindictive,  and  ciiiel. 
tlieii'  love  and  u'ratitude  are  (niuall}'  iastin<^. 

Tlie  story  of  Shal)ona  is  a  sevei-e  commentary  on 
the  barbarism  of  civili/ed  man,  who  woidd  swee]) 
the  red  ]nan  from  existence,  and  who  say  tluM-e  are 
no  friendly  Indians  but  dead  ones.  That  vindictive 
cruelty  which  characterizes  thesavai2;e  under  real  or 
fancied  provocation,  still  actuates,  with  increased 
intensity,  thos(*  pretended  sharers  of  our  l)oasted 
Christian  civilization  wh.o  would  strike  with  re- 
morseless effect  a  fallen  race,  and  extinfi;uish  at  a 
blow  the  sad  and  nu'lancholv  remnant  of  a  once 
powerful  pr'ople,  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion by  the  diseases,  vices  and  wrongs  of  a  pre- 
tended Christian  people. 

William  Hickling,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Ottawa,  now  of  Chicago,  has  shown  the  writer  a 
certiiicate  of  character  given  to  Sliabona  in  181G,  In' 
Billy  Caldwell,  a  half-breed  cliief  of  the  Pottawato- 
mies.  Sliabona  had  cairied  it  many  years  carefully 
enclosed  in  a  piece  of  buckskin,  which  exhibited 
unmistakable  signs  of  long  use.  About  a  year  before 
his  death  he  gave  it  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Hickling,  that 
it  might  be  ])reserved.  A  verbatim  copy  is  here 
inserted.  Billy  Caldwell  was  liberally  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Hickling  thinks  the 
autograph  attached  to  the  cei'tificate  in  his  posses- 
sion, the  onlv  one  of  Caldwell's  in  existence. 
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This  is  to  certify,  tliiit  tlic  bearer  of  this — name  Chiuublce — 
Avns  IV  fiiitliful  coinptuiion  to  mc  ilurinj!:  the  late  war  willi  tlie  I'liitcd 
Slates. 

Tlic  bciin.T  joiniiii!:  tiie  I.a'e  ('cicbrateil  Warrior,  Tccnm^ch,  of 
the  Shawnee  nation,  in  tlie  year  1807,  on  the  Wabash  river,  and 
remained  witli  the  aljove  Wari'ior  Ironi  the  coninienccnu.'nt  of  the 
hostilities  willi  r.  S.  untill  onr  defeat  at  Moravian  town,  on  the 
Thames,  nth  October,  ISi;}. 

I  also  have  been  witness  to  his  intrepidity  and  couraueoiis  war- 
rior on  many  occasions  »!v:  showed  a  great  deal  of  humanity  to  IIkjsc 
unfortunates  of  Mars  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

.\mherstsburg,  1st  August,  181(1.  B.  C'.\r,PWKi,i., 

Captain  T.  I). 

Tlic  iiamo  ClitiTJiblee  is  the  F'reiicli  wtiy  of  w riling 
Sliaboiia's  iuitii(3 — neni'ly  every  writei-  sjx'lls  it  dif- 
ferently, but  t>a('Ii  means  the  same  person. 

Ainherstsbuig  is  Fort  Maiden,  at  the  month  of 
the  Detroit  river. 

Captain  I.  I),  means  Captain  Indian  Department. 

Caldwell  held  his  commission  from  the  British 
(rovernment,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  son  of  a 
British  officer. 

The  following  statement  is  by  Wm.  Ilickling,  an 
old  resident  of  Ottawa : 


IIICKLING  S    STATK.>H:\T. 

I  have  heard  the  late  Geo.  E.  Walker,  of  Ottawa,'  111.,  and  also 
the  old  Ottawa  chief,  Shabona,  say  that  at  the  time  the  troubles 
commenced,  in  1832,  between  Black  Hawk's  band  of  Sauks  and 
Foxes  and  the  United  States,  a  number  of  the  young  i^)tta\vato- 
mie  braves  were  desirous  of  taking  the  war-path  and  joining 
Black  Hawk  in  his  foray  on  the  frontier  settlements  of  Illinois  ;  and 
that  they  were  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  active  exertions 
and  great  influence  of  Billy  (Jaldwell,  Robinson,  and  Shabona, 
then  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  united  Pottawatomies  and  Ottawas. 
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A  MiiiiU  niiinhiT  nf  tlic  young  l)ravestrul  actiiiilly  Join  IJlacU  Iliiwk. 
These  were  suitposed  to  Imvc  been  related  by  blood  and  marriage 
with  theSauks.  Two  of  Iheni,  young  men,  brothers,  were  aceuHod 
of  having  been  engaged  with  the  band  of  Sauks  In  their  nuinlerons 
foray  u|»i»n  the  settieinents  of  llie  I'ox  and  Hock  Itiver  valleys  ;  and 
at  the  (;lo'>'e  of  the  war,  Mr.  Walker,  before  mentioned,  who  was 
then  sherilT  <'f  Liv  Salle  County,  went  alone  to  Blaek  Hawk's  camj) 
in  Iowa,  and  arrested  the  two  young  braves  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  brought  them  to  Ottawa  for  trial.  Not  having  any  court- 
house Itiiilding  at  that  time  in  La  Salle  County,  the  i;ourt  was  held 
in  theojien  air,  underthe  shady  branches  of  a  large  tree,  atthat  time 
standing  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois  river  at  Ottawa.  The 
Court  apitointed  the  late  (Jen.  .lames  Turney  to  defend  the  Indians. 
For  the  want  of  sulbeient  evidence  they  were  ac(|uitle(l,  and  thus 
was  the  lirst  sherill'of  La  Salle  County  saved  from  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  an  execution.  It  is  said  that  ui)on  their  release  from  cus- 
tody,  the  hidians  started  (|uickly  on  a  bee  line  for  their  homes,  and 
in  a  few  moments  were  lost  to  the  sight  of  those  who  were  watching 
their  exit. 

The  small  body  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  who  wc-re  raised  in 
1832,  to  operate  against  IMack  Hawk,  included  Uobinson  and  Sha- 
bona  as  chiefs,  and  were  commanded  by  Geo.  K.  Walker,  with  the 
title  of  Captain.  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  the  ff)rce  ever  acted  as  an 
independent  command.  Their  employment  was  to  carry  expresses 
and  act  as  scouts,  and  at  ditVerenI  times  they  were  under  the  order 
of  Generals  Atkinson,  Henry,  Scott,  and  probably  other  com- 
manders. 
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INDIAN  CHARACTER  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Accounts  of  Indian  warfare,  trade  and  ti'eaties  do 
not  u'ive  an  inside  view  of  Indian  character.  Mr. 
David  Grove,  who  lived  here  many  yeais  in  daily 
intercourse  with  them,  related  to  the  writer  many 
incidents  of  that  experience,  elucidating  the  every- 
day life  of  a  people  now  no  more.  lie  says  they 
were  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  of  contests  with  the 
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whites  ill  Jiiinplii<>',  ruiiiiinu',  li(){)])iim'.  wrostMn^', 
etc.  Til  wrcstliiiLi'  (licy  iit'ver  tiippcd.  Miicl  coiii- 
})liiiii('(l  of  imfairiK'ss  when  tlie  ^vllit(■s  did  so.  In 
all  sucli  contests  tliey  ])rove(l  inferior  to  the  wiiitcs 
in  both  strenn'tli  and  ability.  This  iiiiuht  indicntc 
less  vitality,  and  one  cansi'  of  tlieir  i'a])id  decadenc)*. 
They  were  very  I'oiid  of  a  trial  of  siviil  in  shooting- 
at  a  mark,  and  very  ])roiid  of  beinu'  tlie  \  ictors. 
They  would  resort  to  a  variety  of  devices  to  accom- 
plish that  ol)ject;  when  their  o])i)oneiit  was  taking 
aim  they  would  commence  tiie  most  savage  and  un- 
eartidy  yells  for  the  ]>ur|)ose  of  iinsteadying  his 
nerves — an  object  tliey  I'recpuMitly  acconi])lished. 

There  was  no  trick  they  would  hesitate  to  ])erpe- 
trate.  If  tliey  (^Ovdd  gv't  their  comjietitor's  ritle 
they  would  secretly  strike  the  sight  with  their 
knives,  moving  it  to  on(»  side,  so  as  thereby  to  win 
the  stake. 

They  were  not  addicted  to  stealing,  but  would 
sometimes  fall  into  temptation  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Grove  tended  mill,  and  frequently  sold  iionr  to 
the  squaws.  His  practice  was  to  sell  by  the  liaiidf  ul, 
and  after  delivering  the  number  agrei^d  for,  the 
squaws  would  invariably  grab  one  handful  more, 
for  which  he  would  sometimes  boY  their  ears  ;  they 
would  be  very  angry  and  curse  him  roundl}^  in  the 
Indian  jargon,  when  he  would  give  them  another 
handful  to  appease  their  wrath:  they  would  at  once 
call  him  good,  good,  and  become  the  best  of  friends. 
They  were  fond  of  gleaning  in  the  wh<'at  iields,  and 
like  Boaz  of  old,  the  owners  would  drop  a  little  now 
and  then  for  the  gleaners.     The}^  frequently  bought 
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a  lew  bundles,  but  always  eauie  back  dissatisfied, 
savinu'.  "bii;- straw  little  wheat.*'  Tliey^  were  seldoui 
jsatislied  witli  a  trade,  but  would  conu^  back  wanting 
sonu^thing  more.  Tlicre  is  no  proof  tliat  this  was 
innate,  but  doubtless  resulted  from  tlieir  being  gen- 
ej-alh'  overreaclied  in  the  bargains  thev  made  with 
the  whites. 

They  wei'e  usual  1}^  fast  friends,  and  never  forgot 
a  kindness.  They  were  on  the  best  of  terms  witli  tlie 
settlers  ;  would  sometimes  come  into  the  settler  s 
houses  in  the  night  and  lie  down  by  the  fire,  where 
they  would  be  found  in  the  morning. 

Esc^uire  Allen,  of  Freedom,  states,  that  the  first 
winter  he  was  on  Indian  creek,  he  was  engaged  in 
cutting  and  hewing  timber  for  building  pur])oses. 
The  Indians  would  be  around  nearly  every  day, 
w^atching  the  process  with  apparently  the  deepest 
interest.  They  would  speculate  on  the  direction  the 
tree  would  fall,  while  being  cut,  and  wlien  it  fell 
would  seem  to  enjoy  it  luigely  ;  they  would  then 
go  to  the  stump  and  a])pear  to  admire  the  nice 
smooth  cutting  of  the  white  man's  axe,  so  difterent 
from  their  rude  instruments  ;  they  would  imitate 
with  the  hands  the  motion  made  with  the  axe,  and 
tlu^  throwing  of  the  ('hi])s  by  its  action,  which  their 
instruments  never  did.  They  seemed  to  appreciate  a 
fact,  which  from  habit  we  fail  to  notice,  that  the  Yan- 
kee axe  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  ever 
invented  by  man.  In  the  hands  of  experts  it  has 
cleared  a  (;ontinent  and  i)repared  it  for  civilized  oc- 
cupancy, and  that  with  a  speed  and  facility  that  no 
other  agency  could  "ftect.     Tlu?  rapid  and  nice  work 
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of  this  tool  could  but  attract  the  attention  of  these 
simple  savagH's. 

Mr.  Alh'U  states  that  tlay  left  tlieir  tools  at  ni^'ht 
wliere  they  st()})])ecl  work,  and  altliough  the  Indians 
were  almost  constantly  tliei-e,  their  tools  were  never 
molested.  If  a  kind,  conciliating  and  Just  course 
had  in  all  cases  been  ]>ursut.'d  in  onr  intercourse  with 
this  people,  may  we  not  sui)p()se  their  ultimat(?  des- 
tiny would  liave  been  ditferent '. 

Yet  these  friendly  Pottawatomies.  ihough  held  in 
<?heck  by  Shabona  and  other  chiefs,  doubtless  did  a 
few  of  them  join  the  Sacs  in  their  war  on  the  settle- 
ments, though  this  was  said  to  have  l)een  confined 
to  a  few  bucks  who  had  intermarried  with  the  Sauks. 
Their  passion  for  war  and  blood  is  almost  uncontrol- 
able,  and  tlieir  vindictive  hate  of  an  enemy  leads 
them  to  a  course  of  extermination. 

AVhen  Shabona  accompanied  the  army  undei' 
Oeneral  Atkinson,  and  an  attack  was  expected  soon 
to  be  made  0!i  the  Sauks,  SJiabona  asked  permission 
to  s])are  a  (Certain  sqiiaw,  a  friend  of  his.  I'he  General 
told  him  to  spare  all  the  women  and  children,  but 
Shabona  dissented,  saying,  ''They  breed  like  lice, 
leave  them,  Mkmi-  childi-en  will  kill  our  children." 
That  was  Indian  i)hiiosophy,  and  morality  too. 
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PERSONA L   NAKRATIVES. 

The  writers  of  history  seldom  give  more  than  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  biogi-aphies  of  gi-eat  men. 
kings  and  princes,  and  Init  little  or  nothing  of  the 
common  people— a  matt(M-  of  far  more  importance. 
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and  inoic  iiitci-esting.  To  know  tlic  intelligence, 
o])inions,  tastes,  amusements,  metliod  and  means  of 
living,  routine  of  eveiy  day  life,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
wliich  swayed  and  controlled  a  ])eoi)le,  would  be  far 
more  interesting  than  the  life  of  a  ])rince,  socially 
far  removed  from,  and  having  no  feelings  in  common 
with  I  he  masses. 

So,  in  I'ecoi'ding  th(^  history  of  the  ])ion(^er  settle- 
ments, we  can  not  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  toils, 
privations,  hojx's,  fears,  anticipations,  and  misgiv- 
ings, simply  by  recording  the  founding  and  growth 
of  towns,  cities  and  counties,  progress  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  but  we  must  accompany  the  emi- 
grant along  his  weary  wiiy,  witness  his  i)arting  with 
friends,  difhculties  of  travel  through  unfrequented 
ways  after  reaching  the  fiontier,  beyond  the  })ale  of 
society,  his  exposuies  and  his  patient  industry,  the 
im]U(^ssion  made  upon  his  imagination  by  the 
scenery,  so  mnv  and  startling,  the  wild  animals  so 
rare,  and  the  notes  of  strange  birds  which  alone 
break  the  midday  silence  of  his  loneh'  horn". 

To  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  coriect  idea 
of  the  sensation  ])roduced  in  the  mind  of  the  new 
comer  as  he  hrst  be(;ame  acqiminted  with  the  strange 
land  he  had  come  to  occupy,  several  short  narratives 
of  the  jouriu'v  and  first  experience  here,  are  inserted, 
not  because  they  contain  any  startling  facts  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  lire  and  flood,  or  Indian 
barbaritv',  but  to  give*  a  correct  idea  of  the  settler  as 
he  first  occupied  the  unique  and  peculiar  prairie 
region,  as  the  circumstances  that  produced  these 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  can  be  known  only  by 
the  recital  of  those  who  speak  from  ex])erience. 
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N'AIIHATIVK    r.Y    THE    Ari'IIOR. 

May  1,  Ibo').  ill  compiiny  with  three  otlicr.«,  Beehe  Clark,  Janios  B. 
Beard-ley,  and  N.  W.  Merwin,  I  left  the  western  border  of  Connec- 
ticut, to  exph^re  the  Wtst  ;  this  pirt  of  Illinois  beinj^j  our  destina- 
tion. Took  a  steamer  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany,  and  a  rail- 
road from  Albany  to  yeheneetaiiy,  the  only  ra  Iroad  between 
Conneeticut  and  the  Mississippi,  and  biiiig  the  llrst  ever  seen  by  us 
was  a  groat  curiosity.  We  first  took  seats  in  a  small  car  a  little 
larger  than  a  staj^e  coai'h  ;  were  drawn  by  horse  power  about  two 
miles  to  the  foot  of  an  incli'ied  plane,  then  up  the  plane  by  a 
stationary  engine,  and  frorii  there  drawn  by  a  locomotive  to 
Schenectady — in  all,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  rail  was  ;i  flat 
iron  bar  laid  on  timbers,  and  the  tiinl)er.son  ties.  How  wond(  rfiilly 
that  twelve  miles  of  primitive  railroad  has  grown  and  spread  over 
all  this  Western  world  ;  the  j  uirney  which  then  consumed  three 
weeks,  can  now  be  accomplished  in  less  than  two  days. 

From  Schenectady  came  by  canal  boat  to  BufTalo,  and  by  steamer 
from  BufTalo  to  Detroit  ;  at  Detroit  we  m  ide  a  company  of  eight, 
and  hiied  a  farm  wagon  to  take  us  to  the  mnulh  of  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  by  what  was  called  the  territorial  road.  Though  a  slow  con- 
veyance it  gave  an  excellent  ojiportunity  to  f^c"  the  country. 
Detroit  and  its  surroundings  had  the  aspect  of  an  old  country, 
hut  we  soon  entered  a  heavy  timbrred  region,  ai^out  twenty-five 
miles  in  extent,  when  alternate  timber  and  openings  with  most 
beautiful  scenery,  exterded  nearly  across  the  territory.  This  scenery 
with  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three  snndl  prairies,  all  of  it  inter- 
mediate between  timber  and  |)rairie,  prepaied  us  for  viewing  the 
broad  prairie  further  west.  A  most  be  lutiful  feature  of  ]\lichigaD 
scenery  was  the  frc((U(  nt  occurrence  fd'  small  lakes  fi'om  a  ([Uarter  of 
a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles  across  ;  with  water  as  jMirc  as  crystal, 
with  a  hard  .«and  or  gravelly  beach  boniered  by  the  clear  lawns  and 
scattering  timber  of  those  splendid  barrens,  they  made  a  scene 
where  the  water  nymphs  and  fairies  might  nightly  dance  together. 

The  last  day  of  the  trip,  which  consumed  a  week,  we  found  our- 
selves at  dark  without  supper  in  tlu!  dense  forest  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
with  a  track  for  a  road  l)ar  '  •  passable  by  daylight  ;  when  rain  set 
in,  and  the  wolves  conini!  n,  ed  howlinr.  The  older  memlers  of  the 
company  thought  our  situation  sonK'what  UDpIeasant.     We  moved 

cautiously  on,  and  fluallv  discovered  a  small  log  cabin  occui)ied  by 
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ivii  Iri-^liniiui  juilI  liis  wife,  tlie  only  liouse  for  twelve  ov  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  St.  Josfph  river.  I'licy  luul  uo  forage,  or  provision  for 
man  or  beast.  The  hors-es  were  tied  fasting  to  a  tree,  eight  of  us 
drank  two  quarts  of  milk  just  frcim  the  cow,  for  our  supjter,  liy  on 
the  puncheon  floor  with  our  carpet  bugs  for  pillow.-^,  and  slept 
soundly  till  mori.ing,  when  we  d  scharj^ed  our  team,  and  our  host 
who  also  kept  the  ferry,  took  us  over  to  the  little  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  procured  some  provisions  for  himself- 

After  waiting  two  days  for  a  little  schooner  to  load  with  lumber, 
with  fifty  to  si.\ty  otlu-rs  we  took  nsmsage  on  her  deck,  as  her  little 
ciibin  was  moic  than  full  with  the  dozen  lady  passengers. 
After  shivering  through  the  night,  without  rest,  a  pleasant  May 
.sun  made  the  tempt^-ature  quit''  comfortable,  but  eating  accommo- 
dations, after  an  ineireetiial  aitcinpt  to  set  a  table  in  the  cabin, 
consisted  of  a  suppl}'  of  hard  or  sea  biscuit,  a  pot  for  boiling 
mackerel,  and  a  pan  for  frying  bacon,  with  one  coflee  pot.  It  was 
nearly  night  before  all  were  served,  and  the  boldest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous fared  the  best,  but  hunger  finally  forced  the  modest 
and  timid  to  a  desperate  efl\>rt  to  appease  their  appetites,  and  they 
might  be  seen  with  a  hard  b:scuit  in  one  hand,  and  a  half  boiled 
mackerel  held  by  the  tail  in  the  other,  line  a  pig  with  an  ear  of 
corn,  seeking  a  quiet  portion  of  the  deck  to  take  their  breakfasts, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

About  sunset  our  little  craft  anchored  oft  Chicago,  as  uo  vessel 
could  then  pa.ss  over  tlie  bar  into  Chicago  river.  The  passengers 
reached  the  pier  by  means  of  a  small  boat,  and  the  cargo  was  taken 
over  the  bar  in  a  fiat  boat  or  lighter. 

Chicago  was  then  a  respectable  village,  and  Fort  Dearborn,  a 
United  States  palisade  fort,  stood  near  where  Michigan  and  Wabash 
avenues  intersect  Lake  street,  and  was  gariij^oned  by  I'nited  States 
troops.  The  maruin  of  Chicago  livcr  was  marshy  and  covered  with 
tall  slough  grass.  To  reach  tlie  rivi  r  for  Avater  the  people  drove  small 
piles  in  the  mud  ;  on  these,  jilanks  were  placed  on  which  they  walked 
beyond  the  grass,  and  the  water  when  obtained  was  clear  and  pure 
as  compari  d  with  that  which  runs  in  the  same  channel  to-day. 

The  sensation  in  Cliicago,  then,  was  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  Pottawatomie  Indians  receiving  their  annuities,  and  pre- 
paring to  reni'  ve  onto  a  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  us  thet^e  people  were  a  subj  -et  of  deep  interest.  They  wore 
quartered  on  the  west  tide  near  the  confluence  of  the  North  and 
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South  briinche9,  and  when  wc  vii^itccl  them,  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
tlieic  were  nvire  than  one  hundred  liolplessly  drunk,  lying  about  in 
nil  positions,  and  nearly  nude  ;  while  the  dliers,  witii  a  discretion 
uncomniiin  among  civilized  men,  kept  entirely  st)l)cr  for  the  time, 
but  it  was  said  would  have  their  turn  to  get  gloriously  drunk, 
some  other  d.iy. 

The  physical  deveioj-iucnt  of  the  native  Indian  is  probably  as 
perfrct  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  well  developed,  athletic, 
and  lithe  f<jrm  of  the  young  braves,  would  be  an  excellent  model  for 
an  ancient  scul|)tor,  while  the  hideous  countenances  of  some  of  the 
old  men  were  repulsive  in  the  extriMue.  One  old  Indian  had  alarge 
and  powerful  frame,  ar  d  an  eye;  and  countenance  thit  impressed 
one  with  terror  at  tirst  sight.  He  had  been  teriibly  mu'ilated  in 
contest  with  either  man  or  beast,  his  ears  were  nearly  gone,  only 
dangling  slircds  remaining,  his  nose  was  reduced  to  a  mere  stump 
nearly  level  with  his  face,  two  fingers  were  gone,  and  his  face, 
shoulders,  arms  and  hands  near'y  covered  with  scars  ;  his  life  must 
have  been  a  terribly  eventful  one.  Some  of  tiie  old  squaws  were 
nearly  a  match  for  the  disfigured  Indian,  wl  ile  some  of  the  girls 
were  q.iite  comely,  and  a  few  mii^hl  be  called  handsome — not  only 
regular  features,  melting  black  eyes,  long  flowing  jet  black  hair,  but 
a  natural  grace,  and  case  of  motion  that  would  be  dilhcult  tjfiud. 
in  civilized  life. 

These  Indians  were  about  to  yield  up  the  home  of  their  people  ; 
the  scenes  of  their  youth,  their  much  loved  hunting  grounds  and 
the  graves  of  their  kindred,  and  ali  they  held  dear,  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  gra-ping  power  of  advancing  civilization.  They 
■were  yielding  to  their  destiny,  the  power  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
inevitable  supremacy'  of  a  superior  race.  Tin  y  were  the  retiring 
actors  from  the  grand  stage,  and  we  the  incoming  ones  w  ith  a  new 
play  and  a  new  cast  of  characters. 

They  were  going  where  others  of  their  race  had  preceded  them, 
whose  histor}',  written  by  the  finger  of  fate,  presaged  their  own 
unhappy  lot— a  constant  decline  and  tluil  e.\iinction;  while  the 
incoming  race  W(  re  to  n  ar  an  empire  in  the  Western  valley  to  be 
peopled  by  untold  millions,  and  coiisecrat«d  to  liberty,  to  religion, 
to  intelligence,  and  to  the  realization  of  a  civilization,  wealth,  and 
power  such  as  the  W(  rid  has  never  seen.  Actors  in  this  new  drama, 
while  we  could  but  heave  a  siizh  for  the  gli»om  that  iuing  around 
•the  destiny  of  the  retiiing  troupe,  we  could  not  fad  to  be  exhilarated 
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by  tlie  brighter  prospects  which  shone  sopropitioiMly  on  the  future 
of  tlie  incoming  race  ;  in  fact,  all  the  old  settlers  :.cein  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  ultimate  high  destiny  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

But  lo  resume  our  narrative.  After  an  incfCertual  ellort  for  two 
days  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  stage  that  ran  from  ('hicago  to  Ottawa, 
we  left  Chicago  on  foot,  about  one  o'clock  i*.  m.  of  a  very  warm 
afternoon.  There  had  been  hea^V  showers  for  several  days,  and 
the  low  prairie  around  Chicago  was  more  like  a  lake  than  dry  land. 

For  seven  miles  before  reaching  Berry's  Point  the  water  was  from 
three  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  tlirough  wiiich  we  worked  our  ueiry 
way.  When  within  about  two  miles  of  dry  land,  one  of  our  com- 
panions gave  out,  and  two  of  us,  one  on  each  side,  placed  our  arni 
around  and  under  his  oiii)risite  arm,  while  he  placed  his  on  our 
shoulders,  and  thus  we  bore  him  through.  With  this  introducti(m 
to  Illinois,  I  presume,  if  at  the  time  wc  threw  ourselves  on  the  first 
dry  land  we  reached,  we  had  been  placed  back  in  old  Connecticut, 
we  should  have  stayed  there. 

The  next  day  we  walked  about  forty  miles  to  Plainfield.  It  gave 
us  our  first  view  of  a  rolling,  Illinois  prairie.  We  had  pictured  in 
imagination  the  far  famed  prairie, but  in  common  with  others  from 
the  East,  we  had  no  adequate  conception  of  its  character. 

We  strained  our  eyes  to  take  in  its  extent,  till  the  effort  became 
painful.  We  descanted  again  and  ng  lin  upon  its  beauty,  and  .  .ch- 
ness,  and  Avondered  why  .such  a  country' had  remained  so  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  savage.  It  was  a  vvonderful  country.  All  was  new, 
Strange  sounds  greeted  our  eai's.  The  piping  note  of  the  prairie 
squirrel  as  he  droi)ped  from  his  erect  position,  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  his  hole  close  by  our  path  ;  the  shrill  notes  of  the  plover, 
scattered  in  countless  numbers,  fitfully  starting  and  running  over 
the  prairie  ;  the  constant  roaring  of  the  prairie  cock  ;  the  mad 
scream  of  the  crooked-bill  curlew,  as  we  ajipoached  its  nest ;  the 
distant  whoop  of  the  crane  ;  the  pump  sounding  note  of  the  bittern; 
the  lithe  and  graceful  forms  of  the  deer,  in  companies  of  three  to 
five,  lightly  bounding  over  the  swells  of  the  prairie  ;  the  rude 
cabins  of  the  settlers,  with  their  ruder  cribs,  stables  and  yards — all 
w^ere  new  and  strange :  it  seemed  a  new  creation  that  we  had 
ntered. 

A  virgin  soil,  clean  and  rich,  inviting  the  plow'  ;  boundless 
meadows  waiting  for  the  scythe,  the  summer  paradise  of  the  flocks 
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and  herds  that  were  t(j  occupy  tliem  ;  u  tecminu;  richness  of  soil 
whoso  golden  harvests  sliould  one  day  glut  the  nia'kets  of  the 
world — all  tills,  so  new  and  impressive,  crowding  in  (juick  succes- 
sion upon  the  senses,  could  hut  excite  the  imagination  to  the  live- 
liest hope,  the  most  ardent  anticipation.  The  day's  experience  was 
but  a  miniature  picture  of  the  hopes  and  the  sufTerings  of  pioneer 
life. 

Several  hours  immersion  of  tli^  feet  the  jirevious  day.  in  the 
warm  water  of  the  Chicago  swamps,  had  littingly  jirepared  them 
for  the  wholesale  blistering  this  day'.s  travel  in  tlie  hot  sun  had  pro- 
duced. Yet  want  of  dinner,  which  we  failed  to  get,  and  pain  of 
our  blistertd  feet,  were  all  i'orgolten  in  the  new  experiences  and 
strange  sights  of  the  land  we  had  entered. 

It  was  but  natural,  thai  designing  to  become  restlents,  we  should 
look  forward,  and  anticipate  tlie  future  success,  the  destiny  of  the 
land  of  promise — the  material  wialth,  population,  social,  civil, 
religious  and  educational  institutions  which  should  here  arise,  and 
l)less  succeeding  generations,  as  they  should  follow  each  other 
down  the  stream  of  time  ;  and  however  ardent  our  dreaming  may 
have  been,  it  could  hardly  have  exceeded  the  realization. 

The  succeeding  day  brought  us  to  Ottawa.  We  crossed  from 
East  to  South  Ottawa,  hardly  knowing  there  was  a  Nurth  Ottawa, 
drank  at  the  minerfd  spring  which  after  a  lapse  of  over  forty  years 
has  becime  >o  famous,  and  passed  on  to  Vermillionviile,  our  origi- 
nal point  of  destination. 
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]Mi:s.  WAiJiiiii)(;i:  s  statement — then  the  wife  of 

EDw  Aiii)  keyp:s. 

We  came  to  La  S  die  Count}' in  November,  l.s;>].  On  our  journey 
we  traveled  five  days  without  seeing  a  house  of  any  kind.  At  last 
we  reached  the  hospitable  cahin  of  Christopher  Long,  on  Covell 
Creek,  where  w(;  staid  six  weeks,  when  we  moved  on  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Illinois  river,  about  live  miles  east  of  Ottawa.  I  re- 
member we  moved  fn  m  Covell  (reek  on  (  hristnias  eve,  through  a 
wild  region,  and  1  shall  never  forget  the  bright  moonlight  night 
when  we  arrived  at  our  cabin.  Tt  was  a  wild,  dreary  looking  place, 
though  I  did  not  say  anything  of  my  feehnis  lest  I  should  discour- 
age my  husband. 

Our  house  wu'^  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long,  one 
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story,  of  log«.  Tho  Avciiflier  i^of,  so  coM  that  we  cnulil  build  our 
chimney  but  little  hi.i^lier  than  where  the  niuntol  piece  ought  to 
be,  and  when  the  wind  came  Ironi  tiie  south  we  had  to  open  the 
door  to  let  Uie  smoki;  out. 

Tiie  b  )ttoiu  liiid  around  us  was  covered  with  very  tall  gra'^s,  ;:nd 
ours  the  only  bou-e  on  the  b  )tto:n  between  Ottiwa  a-id  .iMliet,  and 
but  two  or  three  in  Ottawa.  David  Shaver  liv(d  about  one  mile 
north  of  us,  and  Wm.  Parr  lived  one  and  a  quarter  miles  northeast. 

We  got  tiirough  the  winter  very  well,  as  the  weatlier  was  (pute 
mild.  In  the  earl}-  spr'ng,  wliih;  I  was  at  .Mr.  Long's,  who  had 
settled  half  a  mile  above  us,  and  my  liusl)and  was  ahne,  two  Indi- 
ans called  and  took  dinnir  with  him.  'I^'liey  t  )ld  liim  that  the  Cho- 
Mokeman  would  come  soon  an  i  kill  all  the  pale  faces.  So  we  took 
the  alarm,  packed  U])  our  things  and  went  to  Posej'  County,  in 
Indiana.  Tliis  Avas  in  tiie  sprin'j;  of  1832,  and  we  thus  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  Indian  war. 

We  returned  to  our  catiin  in  the  spring  of  ISUo,  which  we  found 
as  we  left  it.  After  putting  in  our  crops  Mr.  Keves  started  for  the 
East,  and  I  stayed  alone  about  two  months.  About  a  week  after 
he  left  I  was  taken  with  the  ague,  and  had  it  every  o'hcr  day,  The 
days  1  had  the  chills,  Mrs.  Parr  would  (;ome  an  1  helj)  me.  Mr. 
Keyes  went  to  Connecticut  and  Venuont.  lie  wished  me  to  go  to 
some  of  the  neighbor's,  but  I  thought  I  would  stay  and  luke  care  of 
"what  we  had. 

The  winter  of  1833-4  was  very  cold,  so  the  mill  at  Dayton  was 
frozen  up,  and  wejiounded  corn  for  our  bread.  We  moved  on  the 
place  in  18:U  and  ISBo,  and  I  have  lived  here  ever  since — and  I  have 
seen  the  wild  region  which  looked  so  forbiddiatj,  on  that  Clu'istmas 
eve,  in  18)51,  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  '.hriving  and  busi- 
ness-like places  in  the  West. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  inlluence  exerted  over  the 
mind  Ity  the  pliin,  unadorned  caiulor  and  simplicity  of  the  early 
pioneers.  When  they  professed  a  friendship  for  you  it  meant 
something  ;  it  came  I'roiu  the  bottom  of  tlie  heart.  Style  and 
fashion  had  no  place  on  the  frontier. 

This  narrative  of  Mfs.  \Vall)ri(lg(»  is  somewluit 
abridged,  but  cnoiio-li  is  given  in  her  own  language 
to  convey  a  true  picture  of  the  feelings  that  actu- 
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ated  the  early  ])ion(M'r.  A  woninn  that  would  stay 
alone  for  two  nioiitlis  in  that  wild  r(\L!;i<)ii,  with  the 
country  fidl  of  Indians  and  wihl  animals,  and  sick 
with  the  ague  too,  is  nnidc  of  no  coiuinon  stuff,  and 
the  spectacle  of  iSfrs.  Pan-,  leaving  iicr  own  raniily, 
and  cai'(^s,  and  going  a  mile  and  :i  (juartcr  rvovy 
other  day  to  wait  at  the  bedside  of  her  lonely  sick 
neighbor,  is  an  ('\'ain])le  of  sclf-saciilice  and  kind- 
ness seldom  found,  c\'c('])t  in  a  new  country. 

NAIUIATIVE    OF    .MKS.    SAIJAII    ANN     l'Ai:i!,     OA  TO  IITIMJ 
OF    WIDOW    ANNA    I'lTZKIJ, 

We  arrived  in  the  county  of  La  Sullo  on  the  16th  day  of 
October,  J831,  from  LicUiug  Counfy,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Fox,  about  nine  uiiles  frnm  Ottawa,  on  the  place 
where  the  Ilarneys  now  live.  We  left  Ohio  in  ^lay  previous — my 
mother',s  family,  in  company  witli  Aaron  Danie!s,  J^dward 
Sanders,  Benjamin  P"'Ioming,  andJosejiU  Klieber,  and  their  families. 

There  wg,s  but  little  talk  about  Indians  during  the  winter,  but 
in  ^lay  there  began  to  be  rumors  that  the  Indians  were  ci'Uiing 
soon.  About  the  middle  of  April,  Sliabona,  the  Pottawatomie 
chief,  came  to  our  house,  and  told  us  the  Indians  would  soon  give 
us  trouble.  Soon  after,  we  heard  thoy  ha;i  burned  Ilollenbeek's 
house.  Mr.  Fleming  came  to  our  house  just  as  we  were  getting 
breakfast,  and  told  us  we  must  all  put  out  lor  Ottawa,  without  a 
moment's  delay.  In  great  haste  we  got  ready  ami  started,  wi  bout 
our  breakfast,  leaving  the  table  stand  ng.  We  stayed  in  Ottawa 
about  a  week,  when  my  mother,  my.'^elf,  and  several  others,  went 
up  to  Dayton,  because  there  were  only  two  houses  in  Ottawa, 
owned  ])y  David  Walker  and  Joseph  Cloud,  and  there  was  a  small 
fo!t  at  Di.\ton,  built  by  John  Oreen  around  his  house,  which  was 
supp'ised  to  make  it  safe,  at  night  at  least.  About  live  days  after, 
while  we  were  all  aslei  p,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  French- 
man brought  woril  that  Hill's.  Davis'  and  Petigrew's  ffimilic  3  wt  ro 
Jill  killed,  up  on  the  creek.  In  a  gi'eat  panic,  we  got  ready — or 
setod'without  getting  read)- — liigodown  the  river,ni3-self  with  seven- 
teen othe"s,  in  a  large  dug-out,  or  perogue,  as  it  was  called.     We 
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were  piloted  down  by  Mr.  Stiiddcn  and  Aaron  DuniclH.  The  boat 
was  so  loaded  lliat  ll  ili|)peil  water  several  times  ;  however,  we  all 
landed  safe.  Tiic  lialanee  of  the  Dayton  folks  walked  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  Oitawa,  where  wc  stayed  some  four  weeks, 
when  my  mother  and  niysi  If  went  to  Sangamon,  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  s-ix  mihs  north  of  SprinL^lieid,  where  we  stayed  till  the  war 
was  over.  My  mother,  Anna  I'itzer,  was  a  widow,  and  it  was  not 
deemed  safe  for  her  to  remain,  for  piovisions  were  scaree  and 
supplies  very  uncertain.  I  was  sixteen  at  the  time,  but  the 
recolhelion  of  those  scenes  is  as  vivid  as  if  they  occurred  but 
yesterday. 

TIIOM.XS    PAIlifs    SIATK.MKN'I". 

1  eanie  to  Illin(/is  in  18;J4,  arriving  about  the  ::20th  day  of  Apiil. 
Then  Illinois  was  a  wild  country.  I  went  to  Chicago  to  the  land 
8al(!s  in  lS3."i,  when  Chicago  was  a  very  small  town.  Great  num- 
bers of  tlu'  settlers  came  in  every  (hiy  to  enter  their  hinds.  You 
could  see  tiiem  coming  with  their  praiiie  schooners,  drawn  by 
about  three  yoke  of  o.xen,  through  the  high  grass,  from  knee-high 
to  the  top  of  a  tall  man's  head,  with  a  cloud  of  mos(|uitoes  follow- 
ing, about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  swarm  of  bees.  Chicago  tlien 
resemble  1  about  as  good  a  swamp  as  I  ever  saw.  From  Berry's 
Point  to  Chicago,  ten  miles,  we  waded  tlirough  water  all  the  way 
about  knee  deep.  The  buildings  in  Chicago  were  a  kind  of  cabin 
stuck  in  the  nuid. 

We  got  our  land  and  camo  home.  Pietty  wild  times — chasing 
jnairie  wolvt-s,  scaring  droves  of  deer,  Hoc  ks  of  sand-hill  cranes, 
geese  and  ducks  There  were  a  good  many  Indians  in  the  country 
then,  and  we  were  but  little  better,  in  appearance,  ourselves. 
There  were  no  proud  folks  in  the  country  then,  although  the  girls 
were  as  pretty  as  ever  I  saw.  I  .settled  on  the  right  baidc  of  the 
Fox  river,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Ottiwa,  where  T  have  lived 
ever  since.  We  had  the  whole  country  to  pasture,  and  to  cut  hay 
in,  and  although  we  cuu'd  raise  good  crops,  we  could  get  no  money 
to  give  for  building  railroads,  and  hardly  enough  to  pay  the 
Methodist  preacher  for  hearing  him,  although  we  always  managed 
to  pay  him  for  marrying  us.  I  had  George  Dunnavan  and  John 
lloxic  for  neighbors  ;  the  rest  of  the  country  north  and  west  was 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  settlers  had  a  good  many  slow 
notions  :  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  turn  the  prairie  ;  and  going 
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to  mill  or  market  we  would  hitch  our  oxen  to  llie  \)\\^  wagon,  and 
be  gone  two  or  tiirce  days,  or  a  woi-k,  as  tho  ca'se  recjuircd — rather 
a  slow  coach,  but  a  never  faillntr  one,  unless  an  ox  strayed.  Tlie 
news  was  eariii'd  by  ox  telegraph.  There  was  not  so  much  style, 
nor  so  many  big  steals,  as  now.  Those  unfortunate  individuals 
•who  wor.'-hipcd  tine  horses,  were  kept  in  a  peri)etual  state  of 
excitement  by  a  gani;  of  bandits  all  over  the  Western  country,  who 
lived  mostly  by  stealing  horses. 

AVe  used  to  go  to  (Chicago  to  do  our  marketing,  and  sell  our 
Avheat.  With  an  ox  team  and  wagon,  1  would  put  on  a  good  load 
of  wheat,  and  s'art  for  Chicago.  By  the  time  1  reached  Indian 
creek,  two  or  three  more  tei\ms  would  join,  and  as  wc  proceeded 
others  would  fall  in,  till  when  we  reached  Chicago  a  hundred  teams 
would  be  in  the  train. 

We  took  along  the  old  tin  coffcf.'  pot,  and  sf>me  ground  cofrec 
tied  up  in  a  rag,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils.  We  would  camp, 
liglit  a  fire,  cook  our  grub,  collect  around  the  lii'c,  tell  a  few  stories, 
crack  a  few  jokes,  crawl  under  our  wagons,  and,  if  the  in"S(|ui'oes 
would  let  us,  go  to  sleep  and  dr(,'ani  of  our  wives  and  children  at 
home. 

We  would  get  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  three 
cents  a  dozen  for  egL's,  and  if  we  got  sixty  cents  for  wheat  we 
thought  we  w(  re  doing  a  land  ofli'e  business.  Our  teams  found 
plenty  of  excellent  pasture  on  tne  prairie  wherever  we  stopped. 
Crossing  the  sloughs  was  an  item  of  excitement,  and  if  one  got 
stuck,  we  joined  teams  and  pulled  him  out.  Crowding  Frink 
&  Walker's  stage  coaches  was  a  favorite  pastinu;,  and  they  soon 
learned  to  y^ive  the  hubs  of  a  six-ox  wagon  a  wide  bertii. 
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CLAIMS.  AND   FIRST  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Future  generations  will  inquire,  not  only  how  this 
country  appeared  ])efore  the  hand  of  civilized  man 
had  marred  its  virgin  beauty,  but  liow  tlie  first  com- 
ers managed  to  live,  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
elements,  and  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
how  tliey  met  the  varied  re(|uirements  of  civilization 
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to  which  they  lind  Ixm'ii  arcnstomed,  mul  with  whiit 
n'siu'iiation  Llu'y  dispensed  witii  such  as  could  not 
l)c  had. 

If  correctly  told,  it  would  he  a  tide  of  intense  inter- 
est ;  hut  it  wouhl  re()uii'e  a  juastin'-liand  to  draw  a 
])icture  that  would  show  the  scene  in  all  of  its  de- 
tails— ^)ersonal  exix'i-ience  alone  (;ould  I'ulh'  unfold 
tin;  tale.  When  a  new  conn'i'  jirrived,  he  lii-^t  se- 
h^cted  a  location  wher(^  lu;  could  niakc^  his  futur»> 
lionn^:  and  th<^  question  naturally  aris(^s,  of  whom 
did  he  get  pernnssion  to  0('CU])y  it?  The  answer 
might  he  given  in  tin;  language  usually  used  when 
defining  ])olitical,  or  civil  rights — every  one  was  free 
to  do  as  he  ])leased.  so  he  did  not  interfere  with  his 
neighbor.  AVhen  theGoveiiiment  had  extinguished 
the  Indian  title,  the  land  was  subject  to  settlenuint, 
either  before,  or  after,  survey.  The  s'^ttler  had 
no  paper  title,  but  sinipl\-  the  right  of  p.  -session, 
which  he  got  b}' moving  on  to  and  occup} .  -  it; 
this  gave  liim  the  right  to  hokl  it  against  all  otht  '^, 
till  some  one  came  with  a  better  title,  which  better 
title  could  only  be  got  by  purchasing  the  fee  of  the 
Governnu^nt,  wdien  surveyx^d  and  brought  into  mar- 
ket. The  I'ight  of  ])ossession  thus  obtain,  d  consti- 
tut(Hl  what  was  called  a  (daini.  Theso  were  re- 
garded as  valid  titles  by  the  settlers,  and  were  often 
sold,  in  some  instances,  for  large  amounts.  Pre- 
emption laws  wer(>  passed  at  different  times,  hy  Con- 
gress, giving  to  claimants  who  had  made  certain 
specified  improvements,  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase the  prrmiises,  at  the  minimum  ])rice  of  $1.25 
per  acre ;    provided,   they  would  prove  their  pre- 
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eiii])tlon,  nnd  ])ay  I'oi-  tlic  sainc,  hd'on'  tli(\v  wer« 
ofrercd  lor  sale  l)\'  the  (Toveiniiiont.  Tlic  conditions 
r(M[uirod  were  possession,  oi-  eiiltivntion,  and  raisin<r 
a  crop,  tile  amount  of  the  ciop  not  bcini;-  specilied. 
A  rail  t'encc.  of  lour  Imiirlis.  was  often  seen  on  tln^ 
prairi<»,  tlie  <^i-ound  enclosed,  s])ade(l  ovej-  and  sown 
with  wheat. 

When  two  settlers,  by  mistake,  uot  a  ])i"e-etn])rion 
on  the  same  (puirter-section,  they  were  entitled  to  a 
claim  on  eighty  acres  more,  to  be  selected  by  them- 
selves ;  they  received  a.  certificate  of  such  claim,  it 
being  called  a  iloat,  and  was  frecpiently  laid  on  im- 
provements, doing  great  injustice. 

But  theie  was  always  an  understanding  among 
the  settlei's  that  each  claimant  should  be  ])rotected 
in  his  claim  if  he  had  no  pi-e-emption,  provided  he 
would  attend  the  s!ile  when  advertised,  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  and  bid  tlie  minimum  price, 
and  ])ay  for  it.  The  settlers  usually  attended  the 
sale  in  a  body,  and  altliough  any  person  had  a  legal 
right  to  bid  on  any  claim  not  pre-empted,  and  it  had 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  was  not  consid- 
ered a  very  safe  thing  to  bid  on  a  settler's  claim,  and 
it  was  seldom  done.  Wlien  attempted,  the  bidding 
speculator  usually  got  roughly  handled,  and  found 
discretion  the  b«*tter  part  of  valor.  Eastern  specu- 
lators often  complained  of  this,  claiming  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  legal  right  to  compete  in  the 
open  market,  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands ;  l)ut 
the  settlers  replied  that  they  had  left  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  their  Eastern  homes,  braved  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  a  new  country,  and  here 
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made  tlieir  liomcs,  cultivatinii;  and  reclaimliig  these 
wild  lands,  and  ])i'e])ai*ing  tlie  wa}'  for  advancing 
civilization,  and  tliat  tliey  had  a  sacred  riglit  to 
the  impi'ovenients,  and  the  right  to  ])urchase  the 
fee  of  the  land,  as  the  land  and  improvements  must 
go  together — and  they  were  right. 

The  fault  lay  in  the  Government  ever  selling  the 
land  in  an^^  way  except  by  pre-emption,  and  to 
actual  settlers.  The  (irovernment  got  nothing  by 
ott'ering  it  at  public  sale,  as  the  average  price  ob- 
tained, during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  only  $1.27 
per  acre,  only  two  cents  over  the  minimum  ])rice 
which  would  have  been  paid  by  actual  settlers,  not 
enough  to  pay  the  additional  cost — and  the  purchase 
by  speculators  enhanced  the  })rice,  and  retarded  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  forcing  the  settler  to  live 
isolated,  without  society,  schools,  and  churches; 
and  it  made  the  honest  emigrant  pay  from  i?30() 
to  $],()()(>  more  for  each  eighty  acres  than  the  Gov- 
ernment price,  and  this  went  to  tiie  man  who  did 
nothing  foi-  the  country,  l)iit  sat  in  his  Eastern 
home  and  i)ocketed  the  amount. 

The  claim  question  had  a  monility  of  its  own,  and 
while  at  a  distance,  and  from  a  certain  standpoint, 
it  had  the  a])j)earance  of  mob  law.  and  was  so  stig- 
matized, here  where  it  could  be  pi'()])erly  understood 
and  appreciated,  it  was  sustained  by  the  purest  and 
best  of  men  ;  nor  only  so,  but  an  actual  settler  was 
never  known  to  oppose  it.  If  ever  an  equitable 
and  just  right  existed,  it  was  that  of  the  claimant 
pioneer  to  the  land  he  occupied. 

The  nomenclature  was  ])eculiar.  and  expressive  ; 
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when  a.  man  mado  ;i  claim,  ho  was  said  to  squat, 
and  was  called  a-  squatter,  and  fiojn  tiiat  came  the 
phrasi^  Sciuattcr  Sovereignty.  When  the  claimant 
left  his  claim,  the  first  occu])ant  could  have  it.  If 
he  left  it  temporai'il}'  to  visit  his  fricMids,  or  on  busi- 
ness, and  another  emhi'aced  the  o])portunity  to 
possess  it,  he  was  said  to  Jum])  the  claim.  Each  set- 
tlement usually  had  an  association  wlierc  such  dis- 
putes were  settled  ;  and  the  State  enacted  laws  nuik- 
ing  claims  transferable,  notes  given  for  claims  valid, 
for  ])rotecting  the  claimant  from  the  encroachment 
of  others,  and  ousting  jnmpers.  A  claim  juni])er 
often  found  his  way  a  liaid  road  to  travel. 

This  nomenclature  was  olten  expressively  a])])lied 
to  other  matters.  If  a  young  man  ]niid  maiked  at- 
tention to  a  voung  ladv,  he  was  said  to  have  nmde 
a  claim  ;  if  it  was  understood  they  were  engaged, 
he  was  said  to  have  a  pre-emption,  and  if  another 
cut  him  out,  he  was  said  to  liave  Jumped  his  claim. 

When  the  settler  had  selected  his  location,  or  made 
his  claim,  his  first  attention  was  directed  to  pro- 
curing a  shelter  foi-  himself  and  famiiy.  If  in  ilie 
vicinity  of  others  already  provided,  he  was  readily 
welcomed  to  share  tiieir  scanty  accommodat'ons, 
two,  and  frequently  tlireo  families,  together  occupy- 
ing a  cabin  witli  one  room,  perhaps  twelve  by  iniir- 
teen,  more  or  less.  But  if  far  removed  from  neigh- 
bors, Le  had  to  occupy  his  covered  wagon  in  which 
he  came,  sleeping  in.  or  under  it,  and  cooking  and 
eating  in  the  open  air,  or  some  othei-  rude  contriv- 
ance, frequently  a  tent  made  of  blaidvet  *,  till  a 
shelter  could  be  provided.     This  was  usually  a  log 
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cabin,  for  the  raising  of  which,  lielp  was  needed. 
Wlien  help  was  not  available,  his  cabin  must  be 
built  of  such  logs  or  poles  as,  with  the  aid  of  liis 
family,  couhl  be  linndled.  In  raising  a  log  cabin 
considerable  skill  is  ]-equired.  What  were  termed 
corner  liands — one  at  eacli  comer,  or  where  hands 
were  scarce,  one  for  two  corners — should  have  some 
experience.  The  bottom  log  must  be  saddled  or  cut 
to  a  slojiing  edge,  or  angle,  to  receive  the  cross  log, 
which  must  be  notched  to  lit  the  saddle — a  failure, 
requiring  the  log  to  be  removed  to  be  refitted,  was 
sure  to  bring  some  pleasant  railleiy  on  the  culprit. 
If  well  done,  a  door  or  window  can  be  cut,  and  the 
parts  of  the  logs  will  remain  firm  in  their  ])lace,  but 
if  not  a  perfect  ht,  when  a  space  is  cut  for  the  door, 
■the  accumulated  weight  from  above  will  bring  the 
logs  to  a  lit  at  the  corner,  and  throw  the  ends  at  the 
cutting  wide  fiom  their  place.  AVlien  the  walls 
were  completed,  or  about  ten  feet  high,  the  gables 
were  carried  up  by  laying  on  logs,  each  shortened  in 
succession,  to  give  tiie  proper  slope  for  the  roof,  and 
held  b}^  straight  logs,  or  large  poles,  placed  about 
three  feet  from,  and  parallel  with,  the  plate,  rising 
upward  to  receive  the  shingles,  resting  on  and 
holding  the  short  logs  at  the  gables,  and  termi- 
nating with  a  ridge  pole  at  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing and  to])  of  the  roof.  On  these  were  placed  long 
shingles  or  cla})boards,  four  feet  long,  laid  double, 
so  the  top  course  broke  Joints  with  the  first,  on 
which  was  laid  another  log,  or  pole,  held  by  a  pin 
at  each  end  ;  this  pole  held  the  shingles  in  place 
without  nailing,   and  each    succeeding   course  was 
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laid  and  J'astencd  in  tlie  same  wav.  The  iloor  was 
made  of  s])lit  logs,  lu'wn  on  the  s[)lit  side,  and  spot- 
ted on  tO  the  sh'eptn's  on  thi^  roniid  side,  i^o  as  to 
make  a  tolerable  llooi' :  these  were  called  ])Un('heons. 

The  chimney  was  bnilt  outside  the  building-  at 
one  end,  and  a  hole  cut  through  the  logs  for  a  fire- 
place. It  was  made  of  timber,  lined  with  stone 
or  clay,  for  four  or  live  feet,  and  then  with  a  crib 
of  sticks  plastered  inside  with  clay  mortar.  The 
••pa^'es  between  the  logs  were  tilled  with  pieces  of 
•  iit  timber,  called  chinking,  and  plastered  inside 
and  out  with  clay  moitar,  making  a  warm  and 
quite  comfortable  house  ;  but  snow  and  rain,  when 
falling  with  a  high  wind,  \vould  get  inside  througli 
the  clapboard  roof -and  where  leisure  and  means 
justilied,  a  roof  of  boards  and  short  shingles  was 
substituted. 

A  one- post  bedstead  was  made  as  follows  :  bore  a 
liole  in  a  log  four  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  insert  a  lail  six  feet  long  ;  then  bore  a  hole  in 
the  lo;.:  o  i  rhe  other  side  of  the  room  six  feet  from 
tlse  •?  i»i«'  corner,  and  insert  a  piece  of  a  rail  four 
feet  l;;i:<'  ;  then  insert  the  oi)posite  ends  of  these 
rails  wii  n'  ihey  meet,  in  a  post,  which  completes 
the  frame  ;  then  lay  slats  crosswise  fioni  the  side 
on  to  the  log  opposite,  or  on  to  a  rail  pinned  on 
the  log  at  the  })roper  height,  and  the  one-])ost  bed- 
stead is  complete,  on  which  the  weary  i)ioneer  slept 
as  sweetly  as  on  the  most  costly  one. 

1i:.se  J'ough  buildings  were  quite  comfortable, 
ano  .  most  of  the  old  settlers  will  testify,  wit- 
nessed  much  of    real  enjoyment.      Some    of    om- 
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gi'patt^st  mcMi  were  born  and  raised  in  such  a 
dwelling. 

A  shelter  provided,  the  next  tiling  was  to  pre- 
pai'e  to  I'aise  whereon  to  subsist. 

The  prairie  region  ottered  ad7antag(\s  for  an  ocou- 
})ant  far  su])erior  to  a  timbered  country  ;  in  the 
latter  an  inimense  amount  of  labor  had  to  be  done 
to  remove  the  timber,  and  for  years  after,  the  stumps 
prevented  free  cultiv..  '  (i  :  while  on  the  prairie 
the  sod  only  had  to  be  1.        d,  and  the  crop  i)ut  in. 

At  an  early  day  the  sod  was  turned  by  an  ox 
team  of  six  to  ten  yoke,  with  a  plow  that  cut  a  fur- 
row from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  The  })low 
beam,  which  was  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  was 
framed  into  an  axle,  on  each  end  of  which  was  a 
wheel  sawed  from- an  oak  log;  this  held  the  plow 
upright.  It  was  a  heavy,  unwieldly-looking  appar- 
atus, but  it  did  good  work;  and  the  broad  black 
furrow,  as  it  rolled  from  the  plow,  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

The  nice  adjustment  and  liling  of  the  coulter 
and  broad  share  required  a  practiced  hand,  as  a 
slight  deviation  in  the  tip  of  the  share,  or  even 
filiiig  the  coulter,  would  throw  the  plow  on  a  twist, 
and  require  a  strong  man  to  hold  it  in  place,  but  if 
nicely  done,  the  plow  would  run  a  loug  distance 
without  support. 

This  was  the  primitive  plow,  but  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity soon  found  that  a  smaller  plow  and  less  team 
did  cheaper  and  better  work. 

It  was  found  that  the  best  time  to  break  the  sod 
was   when   the  grass   was   rapidly   growing,   as   it 
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would  tlien  decay  (luickly,  ;uul  tlie  soil  soon  be 
mellow  and  kind;  but  if  bioken  too  eai-ly  or  too 
late  in  tlie  season,  it  would  require  two  or  three 
years  to  become  as  mellow  as  it  would  be  in  three 
months  when  broken  at  the  ri^iit  time.  Very 
shallow  ])lougliing  re([uired  less  team,  and  would 
mellow  much  sooner  than  dee])  hreakinir. 

The  tirst  cro])  was  mostly  corn,  planted  b^M'uttinc: 
a  gash  with  an  axe  into  the  inverti'd  sod,  drop])ing 
the  corn  and  closing  it  by  another  blow  along  side 
the  iirst.  Or  it  was  di'ojqted  in  ever\  third  furrow 
and  the  fui-row  turned  on  i  if  the  corn  was  so  ])hiced 
as  to  find  the  s])ac<^  between  the  fuirows,  it  would 
find  dayliii'ht  :  if  not.  it  was  doubtful.  Corn  so 
l)lanted  w  ould.  as  cultivation  was  im])Ossibh%  pro- 
duce a  partial  cro[).  sometimes  a  full  one.  Prairie 
sod  turned  in  -lun*^  would  be  in  condition  to  sow 
with  wheat  in  Se])tenil)ei',  oi'  to  ])ut  in  with  corn  or 
oats  the  spi-i ng  following.  A'ines  of  all  kinds  grew 
well  oil  the  fresli  tui'iied  sod.  melons  especially, 
thougli  the  wolves  usually  took  their  full  share  of 
these.  After  the  tirst  cro}>,  the  soil  w^as  kind,  and 
lU'ociuced  any  crop  suited  to  the  climate.  But  when 
his  crops  wei*e  giow  ing.  the  settlei-  was  not  relieved 
from  toil.  His  chickens  must  have  shelter,  closed 
at  night  to  ])rotect  them  from  th<'  owls  and  wolves  ; 
his  pigs  required  equal  jtrotection  :  and  although  his 
cows  and  oxen  roanui^d  on  the  wide  prairie  ina])io- 
fusion  of  the  richest  ijasture.  still  a  yard  must  be 
made  for  his  cows  at  nitiht,  and  his  calves  bv  dav. 
The  cows  w(.'re  turned  in  with  the  calves  for  a  short 
time  at  night,   and  then  the  calves   turned  on  the 
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praiiies  to  feed  diiriii<i-  tlie  niglit  ;  in  tlie  inoiiiingtlie 
calves  were  turned  in  and  the  cows  turned  out  for 
tlieir  day's  pasture  ;  this  was  necessary  to  induce  the 
cows  to  come  up  at  niglit,  for  if  tlie  calves  were 
weaned  the  cows  would  fail  to  come.  And  the  stock 
all  needed  some  protection  from  the  tierce  wintry  blast, 
though  sometimes  the}'  got  l)ut  little.  Add  to  this, 
the  fencing  of  the  farm,  the  out-buildings,  hunting 
the  oxen  and  cows  on  the  limitless  prairies  through 
the  heavy  dews  of  late  evening  and  early  morning, 
going  long  distances  to  market  and  to  mill,  aiding  a 
new  comer  to  build  his  cabin,  lighting  the  prairie 
tires  which  swept  over  the  country  yearly,  and 
w^itli  his  family  encountering  that  pest  of  a  new 
country,  the  fever  and  ague,  and  other  malarious 
diseases,  and  the  toil  and  endurance  of  a  settler  in 
a  new  country  may  be  parthnll}^,  but  not  fulh^ 
appreciated. 

A  visitor  from  the  Eastern  Stales  has  often  taunted 
the  toiling  pioneers  with  such  renmrks  as  these  : 
"Why  do  you  stack  out  your  ha}^  and  grain?" 
"  AVhy  don't  you  have  barns,  comfortable  houses, 
stables  for  vour  cattle,  and  other  conveniences  as 
we  have?"  He  should  have  been  answ^^red,  "You 
are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  generations 
of  your  ancestors,  while  we  have  to  ci'eate  all  we 
have.  We  have  made  necessarily  rude  and  cheap 
shelters  for  ourselves  and  animals,  h.ave  fenced 
our  farms,  dug  our  wells,  have  to  make  our  roads, 
bridge  our  streams,  build  our  school- houses, 
churches,  court-houses  and  jails,  and  Avhen  one  im- 
provement is  complete,   another  want  stares   us  in 
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the  race."  All  this  taxed  the  energies  of  the  new- 
settler  to  the  extent  of  human  endurance,  and  manv 
fell  by  the  way,  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
their  energies. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished  ;  that  so  many  com  forts,  conveniences  and 
luxuries  have  crowned  the  efforts  of  our  people; 
tlip<^  we  have  reached  a  point  for  wiiich  a  century  of 
effort  might  well  have  been  allowed.  Political  and 
tlnanci'il  theoi'ists  have  tauntingly  told  tlie  farmers 
of  Illinois  that  they  know  nothing  of  linance,  excerpt 
what  wiser  heads  have  told  them  ;  that  they  have 
made  nothing  by  farming,  and  would  be  poor  except 
for  the  advance  in  ])rice  of  their  farms. 

These  Solons  shoidd  be  told  that  it  is  the  toil  of 
those  farmers  that  has  made  their  farms  increase  in 
price  :  their  toil  has  clothed  them  with  valuable  im- 
provements, planted  oichards  and  fruit  gardens, 
made  roads  and  bridges,  convei'ted  a  wilderness  into 
a  land  of  beauty,  and  made  it  the  lia])])y  abode  of 
intelligent  men.  All  this  had  to  be  done  to  nudve 
tliese  farms  advance  in  ])rice,  and  those  who  have 
done  this,  and  raised  and  educated  their  families, 
have  done  well  ;  and  if  the  advance  in  the  [)rice  of 
their  farms  has  given  them  a  competence,  it  is  what 
they  anticipated,  and  nothing  but  the  most  perse- 
vering industry  and  frugality  would  have  accom- 
plished it. 

In  addition  to  the  labor  and  multitude  of  cares  that 
beset  the  new  comer,  he  had  it  all  to  accomplish  un- 
der disadvantages,  and  to  encounter  dangers  that  of 
themselves  were  sufficient  to  discourage  men  not  of 
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ste»rn  resolve.  Traveling  unworked  roads,  and  ci'oss- 
ing  streams  without  bridges,  was  often  a  perilous 
adventure.  Many  were  tlie  liaii--hreadth  escapes 
which  most  of  the  early  settlers  can  recall,  and 
which,  in  later  years,  were  never  referred  to  without 
a  thrill  of  emotion.  Fp  to  the  time  of  building  the 
first  bridge  ovei'  the  Vermillion,  the  wi-iter  had  a 
record  of  twenty-fiv(^])ersons  di'owned  in  that  treach- 
erous sti'enm,  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  each 
wav  from  that  localitN' — all  drowned  in  attempting 
to  ford  the  sti-eam.  It  was  a  common  remark,  that 
wlien  a  uian  left  home  in  the  morning,  it  was  very 
uucertain  whether  his  wife's  next  dress  w^ould  be  a 
black  one,  or  of  some  other  color. 

Crossiug  tlie  wide  prairie  at  uiglit.  with  not  even 
the  Avind  or  stars  for  guides,  was  a  very  uncertain 
adventure,  and  often  the  wayfarei-  traveled  till  ex- 
hausted, and  encamped  till  the  morning  light  should 
guide  him  on  nis  way.  In  warm  weather,  althougli 
an  unpleasant  exposure,  this  was  not  a  dangerous 
one :  and  although  the  sensation  of  being  lost  is  more 
irksonu\  and  the  lonely  silence  in  the  middle  of  a 
prairie,  broken  only  b}"  the  howl  of  th<'  wolves,  is 
\\\or '  unpleasant  than  one  inexperienced  would 
imagine,  and  the  gnawing  of  a  stomach  innocent  of 
su])]ier,  adds  much  to  the  discomfort,  it  all  passes 
with  th(^  night,  and  a  brighter  view  and  hapi)ier 
feelings  dawn  with  the  bi'eaking  morn.  But  cross- 
ing the  trackh^ss  ])rairie  when  covered  with  a  dreary 
expanse  of  snow,  with  the  lierce.  unbroken  wintry 
blasts  sweeping  ov(m-  its  glistening  surface,  penetrat- 
ing to  tlie  very  marrow,  was  sometimes  a  fearful  and 
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dangfTous  (^x])Pi-i»'iice.  No  (;oii(litioji  could  inspire 
ji  moiv  perfect  idea  of  lonely  desolation,  of  entire 
disoonit'ort,  of  iiel])lessness,  and  of  dismal  forebod- 
ings, than  to  lind  one's  self  lost  on  the  snow-covered 
])rairie,  with  no  object  in  sight  in  any  direction  but 
the  cold,  undulating  snow  wreaths,  and  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  winter  night  fast  closing  around 
his  chilled  and  exhausted  frame  His  sagacious 
horse,  by  spasmodic  elforts  and  continuous  neigh- 
ing, shows  that,  with  his  master,  he  a])prcciates  the 
danger,  and  shares  his  fearful  anticipations.  With 
wiiat  longing  the  lost  ()n<'retle(;tson  the  cozy  lireside 
of  his  warm  cabin,  surrounded  by  his  loved  ones, 
which  he  fears  he  nuiy  never  see  ;  and  when  the 
dark  shadow  of  night  has  closed  aiound  and  shut 
in  the  lands(;a})e,  and  chance  alone  can  In-ing  I'elief, 
a  joyous  neigh  and  ])owert'ul  spi'ing  from  his  noble 
horse,  calls  his  eye  in  the  direction  he  has  taken,  he 
sees  over  the  bleak  expanse  a  faint  light  in  the  dis- 
tanct%  toward  which  his  horse  is  bounding  with  ac- 
celerated speed,  equally  with  his  master  cheered 
and  exliiiarated  l\y  the  beacon  light,  which  the  hand 
of  aifection  has  ])laced  at  the  window,  to  lead  the 
lost  one  to  his  home.  Nearly  every  early  settler 
can  remember  such  an  expeiicnce.  while  some  never 
reached  the  home  they  sought,  but,  chilled  to  a 
painless  slumber,  they  found  the  sleej)  that  knows 
no  waking. 
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MIRAGE,  AND  TRAVELING  AT  NIGHT. 

Mirage,  or  looming,  in  ])eculiar  states  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere, is  or  was  very  common  on  tlie  ])rairie,  as 
is  usual  in  any  countiy  with  a  iiat,  or  near)}'  level 
surfa(3e.  A  grove  or  improvement,  whicli  is  ordinarily 
hid  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  high  land,  will  occa- 
sionally be  apparently  elevated,  so  it  can  be  seen  as 
fully  and  perfectly  as  if  the  observer  wei'e  standing 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  intervening  ridge.  The 
writer  was  traveling  in  a  ])artially  cloudy  day,  from 
Peru  to  Palestine  Grove,  in  Lee  County,  and  when 
on  the  level  prairie,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the 
ridge  which  constitutes  the  divide  separating  the 
waters  of  Bureau  creek  from  those  that  flow  to  the 
Illinois,  he  suddenly  beheld  the  countiy  lying  north 
of  the  divide,  rise  into  sight,  with  every  f<'ature  as 
distinctly  marked,  as  if  seen  from  a  position  directly 
over  it.  Perkins,  Knox,  and  Palestine  groves,  with 
Bureau  creek,  and  the  scattering  timber  thiit  skirts 
its  banks,  and  the  farm  houses,  were  all  distinctly 
recognized,  as  they  had  many  times  been  seen  from 
differ(Mit  points  of  the  ridge,  south  and  east  of  the  Bu- 
reau. The  view  is  a  fine  one,  and  couhl  not  be  mis- 
taken. Gradually,  in  ten  or  lit't<'<Mi  minutes,  the 
vision  faded  from  sight,  and  when,  half  an  hour  later, 
the  same  view  was  seen  from  the  dividing  ridge,  with- 
out a  change  in  a])pearance.  it  was  evid(^nt  it  must 
have  been  elevated  several  hundred  feet  to  have  met 
the  view.  ^lirage  is  more  common  in  a  still,  slightly 
hazy  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt  has  bewildered  and 
led  many  a  traveler  astray.     Jeffei'son.  in  his  Notes 
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on  Virfjinia,  s])eaks  of  the  same  appearance  as  fre- 
quently occurring  in  tlie  mountainous  districts  of 
that  State. 

Crossing  the  uncultivated  prairie  in  a  cloudy  night, 
or  in  a  snowy  or  foggy  day,  was  veiy  liable  to  have 
an  uncertain  come  out.  In  a  clear  night,  the  stars 
were  a  very  reliable  guide,  and  like  the  Eastern  nuigi 
on  the  plains  of  Syria,  the  settlers  came  to  have 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  constellations.  A 
steady  wind  was  a  very  reliable  guide  ;  the  ti'aveler 
would  get  his  bearing,  then  notice  how  the  wind 
struck  his  nose,  right  or  left  ear,  etc.,  and  then  keep 
that  same  sensation,  regardless  of  any  other  guide, 
and  he  would  generally  come  out  I'ight.  But  if 
the  wind  changed,  of  course  he  went  with  it. 
Without  these  guides,  it  vvas  a  mere  accident  if  a 
person  succeeded  in  a  still  atm()S])here,  in  a  cloudy 
night,  or  snowy  or  foggy  day,  in  crossing  a  ])rairie 
of  an}^  extent.  There  is  always  a  teiideiicx'  to  go  in 
a  circle  ;  the  vvoi-ld  moves  in  a  circle;  ])lanets  and 
suns,  comets  and  meteors,  all  move  in  cii-cles. 
Blindfold  a  person,  ])lace  him  in  a  large  hail,  let 
him  be  a  novice,  uncautioned.  and  in  a  majoiit}'  of 
cases  he  will  go  several  times  around  the  hall  before 
he  hits  the  side.  The  writer,  with  an  ox  team,  in  a 
dark  evening  started  to  go  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  strike  a  point  of  timber,  but  failing  to  do  so. 
kept  traveling  till  late  in  the  evening,  wlien  acci- 
dentally the  timber  was  found,  and  followed  to  the 
desired  ])oint :  the  next  morning  developed  the  fact 
that  the  ox  team  had  travehnl  three  times  around 
about  a  quarter-section,   following  veiy  neaily   the 
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same  tra<'k  each  tiiiie.  A  young  man  Icl't  Faiin 
Ri(l,U«'  on  foot,  for  Utica,  a))out  ten  o'clock  in  tlie 
evening  ;  a  light  snow  several  inc^hes  in  (ie])rli,  liad 
just  fiillen,  and  there  was  no  tiack.  He  ti-aveh'd 
till  he  supposed  lie  saw  the  Illinois  tinibei',  and  in 
beating  nbout  trying  to  see  throu^ih  the  darkness,  he 
tr!inii)ed  m  broad  |)lace  in  the  sn(»w  ;  he  tiaveled 
rM])i;lly  all  night,  most  of  the  time.,  as  he  thought, 
in  sight  of  the  timbei-,  and  when  morning  dawnecl 
found  himself  at  the  place  where  he  had  trjimpiHl 
the  snow  in  the  centre  of  a  foui'-mile  ])rairi<', 

A  gentleman.  IVesh  I'rom  N(^w  England,  who  was 
viewing  th<'  countiy  on  the  \'erniillion,  ])roposed 
to  take  a  bee  line  foi*  Ottawa  across  the  ])i'airie  on 
foot.  He  was  advisinl  to  take  tlie  road,  as  being- 
easier  traveling  and  d(M'idedly  safer;  that  without 
any  track  he  might  get  benighted  on  the  praii'ie,  for 
although  the  day  was  clear  he  would  for  ])art  of  the 
distance  be  out  of  sight  of  timber,  and  he  might 
mistake  his  course  and  be  lost.  He  imlignantlv 
replied:  "Do  you  think  1  am  a  fool,  that  1  can  not 
cross  a  six-mih»  prairie  in  broad  daylight  Mf  it  were 
three  times  that  I  could  do  it:''  aiul  about  noon 
started  on  foot,  after  ascertaining  the  dir(^ction. 
Abont  twelve  o'clock  that  night  he  got  lo  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Vermillion,  live  miles  fui'thei*  fi'om 
Ottawa  tlian  wiien  he  start<'d,  nearly  famished  and 
exhausted.  Aftei- a  good  night's  rest,  and  supjilv- 
ing  the  inner  man,  next  morning  he  took  the 
traveled  road   I'oi-  Ottawa. 
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Tlic  yearly  burning  of  tlic  lirnvy  annual  urou'th 
of  grass  on  tin;  ]»i'airi<',  which  had  occuinHl  from 
time  immcmorinl,  citln'i-  from  natural  causes  or  from 
being  set  by  human  hands,  was  continued  after  the 
white  settlers  came  in,  and  was  a  source  of  much 
annoyance,  appiehension,  and  freiiuently  of  severe 
loss.  From  the  time  the  grass  woidd  burn,  which 
was  soon  after  the  first  irost,  usuallv  about  the 
first  of  Octobei',  till  the  surrounding  ])iairie  was  all 
burnt  over,  or  if  not  all  l)urnt,  till  the  giu^en  grass 
in  the  spring  luid  gr<  \vu  sulliciently  to  ])i'event  the 
rapid  ])rogress  of  the  tire,  the  early  settlers  were 
continually  on  the  watch,  and  as  they  usually  ex- 
pressed the  idea,  ••  sle])t  with  one  eye  open."  VVh<m 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  or  during  rainy 
weather,  the  a])prehension  was  qui(4ed,  and  both 
eyes  could  be  safely  closed. 

A  statute  law  for])id  setting  the  ])rairie  on  lire, 
and  one  doing  so  was  subject  to  a  ])enalty,  and 
liable  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  the  damage  ac- 
cruing. l)Ut  convictions  were  seldom  etl'ected,  as 
the  proof  was  dilhcult,  though  tlu^  lin^  was  often 
set. 

Fires  set  on  the  leeward  side  of  an  improvement, 
while  very  dangerous  to  the  imjirovements  to  the 
leeward,  were  not  so  to  the  wimlward,  as  fire  ])ro- 
gressing  against  the  wind  is  easily  extinguished. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  man  who,  alone  in  a 
strange  land,  has  nuule  a  comfortable  home  for  his 
family  ;  has  raised  and  stored  his  corn,  wheat  and 
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oats,  and  foddei'  for  stock,  ;iiid  lias  liis  premises 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  standinii"  grass,  dry  as 
tinder,  stretching  away  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
over  which  the  wihl  prairie  wind  liowls  a  dismal 
requiem,  and  knowing  that  a  spark  or  matcli  ap- 
plied in  all  that  distance  will  send  a  sea  of  lire 
wherever  the  wind  may  waft  it  ;  and  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  men  who  would  erabrace  the 
first  op])ortunit3^  to  send  the  lire  from  outside  tlieir 
own  fields,  regardless  as  to  whom  it  might  consume, 
only  so  it  protected  tlieir  own. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  for  pi'otection  ;  a 
•'ommon  one  was  to  plow  wicu  a  piaii'ie  plow  several 
furrows  around  a  strip,  several  rods  wide,  outside 
the  improvements,  and  then  burn  out  the  stri]) ;  or 
wait  till  the  prairie  was  on  lirc^  and  then  set  fire 
outside,  reserving  the  sti'i]i  for  a  late  burn,  that 
is,  till  the  following  sumniei-.  and  in  July  burn  both 
old  grass  and  new.  The  grass  would  start  imme- 
diately, and  the  cattle  would  feed  it  close  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  older  grass,  so  that  the  lin^  would  not 
pass  over  it  the  .^'ollowing  autumn.  This  process 
repeated  wu^iid  soon,  oi'  in  a  few  years.  ru;i  ova  the 
prairie  grass,  and  in  time  it  v/onld  become  stocked 
with  blue  grass  which  will  never  burn  to  any  extent. 
But  all  this  took  time  and  labor,  and  the  crowd  of 
business  on  the  hands  of  a  new  sr^tler,  of  which  a 
no^■ice  has  no  conce])tion.  would  pievent  him  doing 
what  wonld  now  seem  a  small  matter-  and  all  snch 
efibrtw^as  often  futile,  a  ]>rairie  fin^  driven  l)y  a  high 
wind  wonld  often  lea])  all  such  baniers  and  seem 
to  put  human  effort  at  defiance.     A  prairie  fire  when 
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iirst  started  goes  straight  forward  witli  a  velocity 
proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  widening 
as  it  goes,  but  tlie  centre  keeping  aliead — it  spreads 
sideways,  but  burning  laterally,  it  burns  conipar- 
ativel}^  slow,  and  if  the  wind  is  moderate  and 
steady,  is  not  difficult  to  manage,  but  if  tlie  wiad 
veers  a  point  or  two,  Iirst  one  way  and  tlien  the 
other,  it  sends  tlie  side  tire  beyond  control.  The 
head  tire  in  dry  grass  and  a  higli  wind  is  fearful, 
and  j)retty  sure  to  have  its  own  way  unless  there  is 
some  defensible  point  from  .vhicli  to  meet  it.  A 
contest  with  such  a  lire  r(>quires  an  engineeiing  skill 
and  tact  w^hicli  can  be  learned  only  by  experience, 
and  a  neighborhood  of  settlers  called  out  by  such  an 
exigency  at  once  ])ut  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  number, 
and  go  to  work  with  the  alacrity  and  energy  of  men 
defending  their  homes  and  property  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  usual  way  of  meriing  an  advancing  lire  is 
to  begin  tiie  defense  where  tli*'  head  of  tiie  lii'e  will 
strike,  which  is  known  by  the  smoke  and  ashes 
brought  hy  the  wind  long  in  advaut'e  of  tlie  lire. 
A  road,  cattle  ])atli  or  furrow  is  of  great  value  at 
such  a  place;  if  there  is  nonesuch,  a  stiip  of  the 
grass  can  be  wet,  if  water  can  be  procui'd,  which 
is  generally  scarce  at  the  time  of  the  annual  tires. 
On  the  ouiside,  or  side  next  th<^  coming  tire,  of  sucii 
road  or  path,  the  grass  is  set  on  fii'p,  an<l  it  burns 
slow'y  against  the  wind  till  it  nu'cts  thr  coming  ron- 
tl.tgvation,  which  sto])s  of  course  for  want  of  fuel. 
])rovided    there   has  been  sufficient  time  io  bani  a 
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strip  that  will  not  be  leaped  by  the  Jiead  lire  as  it 
comes  in.  This  is  called  back-liring ;  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  tlie  lire  getting  over  the  furrow, 
patli,  or  whatever  is  used  as  a  base  of  operations. 
If  it  gets  over  and  once  under  way,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy but  to  fall  back  to  a  more  defensible  position,  if 
t^ucli  an  one  exists. 

If  the  head  of  the  tii'e  is  successfully  checked, 
then  the  forces  are  divided,  half  going  to  the  right, 
and  lialf  to  the  left,  and  tlie  back-liring  continued, 
to  meet  the  side  tires  as  the}^  come  up ;  tliis  must 
be  continued  till  the  lire  is  checked  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  premises  endangered,  and  the  sides 
secured. 

Various  iuii)lements  were  used  to  put  out  a  side 
or  biicklirt\  oi*  even  the  head  of  a  lire  in  a  moderate 
wind.  A  fence  board,  about  four  to  six  feet  long, 
with  one  end  siiaved  down  for  a  handle,  is  very 
effective,  if  struck  llat  u])()ii  the  nari'ow  strip  of  lire. 
A  bundle  of  hnzel-})rush  does  very  well,  and  a  spade 
»!•  shovel  is  often  used.  The  women  often  lent  their 
aid,  in  cases  of  (hiiiger :  their  weapon  was  usually 
the  kitchen  mop,  which,  when  thoroughly  wet,  was 
very  elHcient,  especially  in  extinguishing  a  fence  on 
lire.  Wiien  the  hre  overcame  all  op]U)siti()n.  and 
seemed  bound  to  swee])  over  the  settlement,  a.  fear 
of  personal  loss  would  paraly/e,  foi*  the  moment, 
eveiy  faculty,  and  as  st)()n  as  that  fact  seemed  immi- 
nent, united  effort  ceased,  and  each  one  hastened  to 
defend  his  own  as  b(»st  he  could.  It  is  due  to  his- 
torical truth  to  say  that  the  actual  losses  were  much 
less   than  might   have  been  expected,   though    I're- 
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quently  quite  severe.  The  physical  efforts  made  in 
extinguishing  a  dangei'ous  lire,  and  in  i)rote('ting 
one's  home  from  the  devouring  element,  were  very 
often  severe,  and  even  dangerous,  and  tlie  autlior 
has  known  of  more  tlian  one  instance  wlieie  it  re- 
sulted fatally. 

The  premises  about  the  residences  and  yards  being 
tram]ied  by  the  family  and  domestic  animals,  after 
a  year  or  two.  became  toleiably  safe  from  lire,  but 
the  fences,  corn  and  stul)l>le  Melds  were  rrec[u«,'ntly 
burnt  ove]'.  Wiieii  tlie  ])iaii'ie  was  all  fenced  and 
undei'  cultivation,  so  that  ])rairi<'  tires  were  among 
the  things  of  tlie  past,  tin'  denizens  of  th<'  praiiie 
were  ha])pi1y  released  froiu  the  constant  feai'  and 
apprehension  which  for  years  liad  rested  like  a 
nightmare  on  theii-  (piiet  and  lia])])ijiess,  distui'biug 
their  sleei)  b\-  night,  and  causinu'  anxiety  b\-  day, 
especially  when  called  from  home,  knowing  that  on 
their  return  tiiey  might  look  on  a  blackencMl  scene 
of  desolation,  instead  of  the  ])leasant  liome  they  left. 
And  wlieii  returning  after  a  day's  absence,  the  sight 
of  a  tire  in  the  direction  of  home,  although  it  might 
pro\'e  to  be  several  miles  l)eyond,  would  try  the 
mettle  of  the  team,  by  ])utting  them  to  a  speed  pro- 
]>()i'tioned  to  the  anxiety  ot*  the  driver.  And  hcn^  it 
may  ho  well  to  throw  a  little  cold  watei'  over  the 
thi'illing  and  feai'ful  stories,  got  up  to  adoi'U  a  tale, 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  of  ti-aveleis  and  settlers  from 
])rairie  fires  ;  such  stories  are  not  told  by  the  old 
settlers,  who  know  whereof  they  sjyeak.  It  is  tru«% 
a  fannly  might  encamp  in  the  middle  of  a  dense 
growth  of  dry  grass,  and  let  a  tire  sw(H'])  over  their 
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camp,  to  tlieir  serious  iiijuiy.  But  with  ordinary 
intelligence  and  caution,  a  traveler  on  tlie  prairie 
need  have  no  fear  of  a  fatal  catastrophe,  or  even  of 
any  serious  danger.  If  the  head  of  a  tire  is  approach- 
ing, it  is  usually  an  easy  matter  to  get  to  one  side 
of  it,  and  when  it  has  passed,  pass  over  the  side  tire 
on  to  the  burnt  prairie,  which  can  easil}"  be  done,  by 
getting  on  to  a  spot  of  dry,  rolling  prairie,  where  the 
grass  is  seldom  more  than  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high.  Or,  if  the  head  lire  is  too  wide,  and  its  speed 
too  great  to  allow  getting  around  it,  tlien  at  once 
set  a  tire  to  leeward,  and  when  it  has  burnt  a  short 
distance,  })ut  out  the  lire  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  place  of  setting,  and  pass  on  to  the  burnt  prairie 
and  follow  the  hre  till  far  enough  from  the  dry  grass 
to  be  out  of  danger.  There  are  places  on  low,  moist 
prairie  bottoms,  or  sloughs,  where  the  grass  and 
weeds  were  much  heavier  than  on  dr\'er  land,  and 
their  burning  was  t(n"riiic  and  dangerous  ;  but  these 
places  could  be  avoided,  as  an  ap])roaching  tire 
could  be  seen  a  long  distance,  giving  time  to  ])repare 
for  its  ('oming. 

The  early  settlers  will  ever  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  grand  illuminations  nightly  exhibited  in 
dry  weather,  from  early  fall  to  late  spring,  by  num- 
berless prairie  tires.  The  whole  h()riz(Ui  would  be 
lighted  up  around  its  entire  circuit.  A  heavy  tire, 
six  or  seven  miles  away,  would  afford  sulhcient  light 
on  a  dark  night  to  eiuible  one  to  lead  line  print. 
When  a  lire  had  passed  througli  the  prairie,  leaving 
the  long  lines  of  side  lires,  like  two  armies  facing- 
each  other,  at  night,  the  sight  Avas  grand  ;  and  if 
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one's  ])rennses  were  seeurely  protected,  he  could 
enjoy  sucli  a  lire  exhibition  luigely,  free  of  cost ; 
l>ut  if  liis  pro})erty  was  ex]iosed,  his  enjo,vment  of 
the  scene  was  like  a  very  nervous  ])erson"s  a])precia- 
tion  of  the  fiJ-and  and  majestic  roll  of  thunder— the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  lost  in  the  api)r(^hension  of 
dano'er. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Of  amusements,  distinctively,  the  early  settlers 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any.  A  sparse  popu- 
lation, widely  se])a'ated,  without  roads  or  bridges, 
could  not  be  expected  to  meet  in  an}^  considerable 
numbers  for  an  evening's  entertainment.  Traveling 
concerts,  troupes,  lecturers,  or  showmen,  would 
have  found  poor  success  among  the  scjittered,  poor 
and  hard-working  pioneers.  To  a  social,  compan- 
ionable temperament  this  seclusion  from  society, 
its  pleasures  and  amusements,  was  a  deprivation 
most  keenly  felt.  But  there  wtMv  many  sources  of 
amusement  and  gratilication,  which  were  made  the 
most  of,  and  utilized  economically.  In  the  iirst 
|)lace,  there  was  a  releiise  from  restraint — a  sense  of 
wild  freedom  peculiar  to  the  Irontier — that  was  ex- 
hilarating and  enjoyable.  In  losing  the  pleasure  of 
society  we  get  clear  of  many  ii'ksome  Jars  and  annoy- 
ances insejiarable  from  a  dense  population.  The 
Indian  in  his  native  wilds:  the  Arab  on  his  l)arb, 
coursing  over  the  sands  of  the  desert  ;  and  the 
pioneer  on  the  broad,  unoccupied  prairie,  breathe  a 
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fuller  iiis])iration  ;  have  a  brighter  vision  ;  drink  in 
with  a  keener  relish  the  beauties  of  nature ;  feast 
on  the  creations  of  a  more  vivid  imagination,  and 
have  a  conciousness  of  a  noble  existence,  closer  in 
contact  with  the  Author  of  all  that  exists,  than  one 
of  the  jostled  crowd  that  breathes  tlie  smoke  and 
offensive  odors  of  the  populous  city  or  town.  Then 
the  few  pleasures  possessed  were  highly  enjoyed. 
Too  oft  repeated,  any  enjoyment  loses  its  zest. 
A  visit  to  a  brother  setth»r,  after  weeks  or  months  of 
absence,  M'as  highly  enjoyed.  Experiences  wen^  re- 
lated, family  history  given,  news  from  distant  friends 
and  other  settlers  recounted,  crop  pros])ects  and  mar- 
kets, new  comers,  and  future  ])i'ospects  of  the  settle- 
ment were  all  discussed  and  listened  to  with  an  inter- 
est une(xualed  by  that  ot*  men  on  the  stock  exchange 
in  New  York  or  London.  These  visits  were  regularly 
made  at  an  early  day.  and  are  recurred  to  now,  as 
an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  solitude.  The  same  cordial, 
friendly  feeling  does  not  exist  to-day,  and  probably 
never  will  again. 

The  abundance  of  game  made  hunting  and  fish- 
ing a  very  delightful  recreation,  and  the  successes  in 
those  pastimes  th<'ii,  if  truthfully  recounted  now, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  old  man's  hunting  story, 
to  be  believed  or  not,  at  ]>leasure. 

Log-cabin  raisings,  elections,  political  meetings, 
(foi*  the  Western  custom  of  stump  speaking  came 
with  the  pioneers)  were  all  enjoyable  occasions,  as 
they  brought  together  tlie  widely-scattered  neigh- 
bors. But  tlie  camp  meeting  was  looked  for- 
ward to  as,  par  excellence,   a  social,  enjoyable  time. 
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and  one  of  iniicli  interest.  Those  indefatigable 
pioneei'S,  tlie  itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  circu- 
lating on  the  frontiers,  w(U'e  a  vmI liable  boon, 
sociiill}'  lis  well  as  religiously,  as  their  (juarterly 
and  camp  meetings  bronglit  tlie  ))eo})le  togethei*  as 
no  otht^r  occasion  did. 

Court  week  at  tlie  county  sent  was  with  some  a 
season  of  relaxation, — a  custom  ])i"evailing  in  some 
sections,  and  transferred  by  the  emigrants  from 
those  localiti<'s  to  tliis.  The  custom  was  not  gt^ne- 
rally  adoptecK  and  gradually  faded  out. 

A  custom  th'it  has  largely  prevailed  both  West 
and  South,  and  still  adhered  to  in  many  localities,  is 
to  make  Saturday  afternoon  a  holiday,  to  meet  in 
some  village  at  some  public  corner,  gi-ocery  or 
tavern,  and  have  a  jolly  time.  Florse-racing, 
athletic  spoi'ts.  as  wrestling.  Jumping,  quoits,  etc., 
beguiled  the  time,  and  sometinu^s  after  tVeely  ])ay- 
ing  the  drinks,  a  free  light  or  two.  which  made 
Monday  a  public  day.  with  trials  for  assault. 

This  ))ractice  has  luner  prevailed  to  any  extent  in 
La  Salle  Connty.  The  [\^^\  tliat  favored  such  a 
coui'se  have  yielded  to  a  healthy  pnblic  sentiment 
which  has  ever  leaned  to  temperance  and  [)ublic 
order.  Divested  of  its  objectionable  features  the 
relaxation  and  ])roper  amusement  would  be  val- 
uable. 

Wolf  hunts  have  been  madt>  excif'ng  sport.  By 
previous  concerted  agreement,  the  settlements  on 
the  circumferenci^  of  a  large  prairi"  w^ould  move  in 
line  toward  a  iiag  in  the  centre,  driving  the  wolves 
and  other  game  before  them,  closing  the  line  so  as 
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to  make  a  complete  circle  as  they  approached  the 
centre-pole,  where  the  game  was  shot  or  killed  by 
dogs.  Tin  horns,  cow  bells,  and  all  instruments  that 
could  be  used  to  make  a  noise,  were  carried  by  the 
com]jany  to  arouse  the  game.  It  was  exciting  sport, 
but  generalh'  the  discii)line  and  leading  were  bad, 
an  open  space  was  left  for  tlie  wolves  to  escape,  and 
the  result  was  more  noise  and  sport,  tlian  game. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  amusements  or 
recreations  were  nuisculine  and  for  men  alone,  except 
visiting  and  camj)  meetings,  in  which  the  women  par- 
ticipated. And  it  was  a  common  remark  that  Illi- 
nois furnished  an  easy  berth  for  men  and  oxen  but  a 
hard  one  for  women  and  horses  ;  and  it  was  true  in 
its  reference  to  women  :  there  were  more  homesick 
women  than  men,  and  if  any  class  of  the  early  set- 
tlers was  deserving  more  sympathy  than  another 
it  was  the  matrons,  the  wives  of  the  pioneers,  whose 
domestic  cares  confined  tliem  at  home  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  maternity,  where  nurses  and 
help  could  not  be  procured,  with  no  amusements 
and  little  social  intercourse. 

Custom  ])ermitted  them  to  carry  their  babies  to 
church  and  other  public  places,  or  they  could  not 
have  left  home  at  all.  Such  confinement,  unrelieved 
by  seasons  of  relaxation,  wears  upon  the  faculties 
and  brings  i)rematnre  old  age.  Amusement  and 
relaxation  for  both  young  and  old,  are  as  essential 
to  health  and  longevit}-^  as  proper  food  and  clothing, 
and,  when  separatee"  from  intemperance  and  rowdy- 
ism, should  be  encouraged  by  the  best  classes  of 
society.  Want  of  then)  shortened  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  pioneers. 
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SICKNESS. 

Health  is  the  greatest  blessing  vouchsafed  to  man, 
and  si(3kness  the  greatest  evil,  and  this  too  when 
among  kind  friends  and  all  the  comforts  of  an  old 
country,  and  a  dense  poi)ulation.  But  to  the  settler 
in  a  new  country,  with  few  neighbors,  and  wliose 
home  and  surroundings  will  barely  serve  in  a  time 
of  health,  sickness  comes  clad  in  a  darker  garb, 
and  a  more  disheartening  aspect — and  a  new  country 
is  ever  cursed  with  a  double  amount  of  sickness. 
Tliereare  but  few  localities  in  the  United  States  where 
malarious  disease  was  not  developed  by  clearing  otf 
the  timber  or  breaking  the  prairie  sod.  Bil  ions  fevers 
and  agues  were  the  most  common  form,  and  however 
exempt  any  locality  may  be  from  these  diseases 
after  a  few  years  of  culture,  the  pioneer  almost 
always  had  to  face  them.  Aside  from  the  suffering 
nnd  discomfort,  which  are  not  light,  the  loss  to  one's 
business,  want  of  care  to  stock  and  crops,  was 
lieav3\  At  a  place  wliere  no  help  could  be  hired,  a  nd 
where  the  few  and  distant  neighbors  who  were  willing 
to  aid  a  brother  emigrant  were  most  likely  in  the 
same  circumstances  at  the  same  time,  the  unfortunate 
invalid  had  to  sweat  it  out  alone,  or  sometimes  with 
his  whole  family  as  his  unha];)py  companions  ;  and 
he  had  a  stout  heart  and  steady  nerve  who  did  not 
quail  under  the  aliliction,  and  resolve  to  return  to 
the  home  he  left  in  such  robust  health,  when  return- 
ing strength  enabled  him  to  do  it ;  but  with  return- 
ing health  and  the  opening  of  another  spring  his 
views  became  radically  changed.     The  world,  bare 
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and  f2,loomy  seen  throiigli  bilious  oycs,  with  a 
thi'obbiiiu'  liciid  and  aching  back,  now  assnnics  the 
blighter  lilies  of  tlic  land  ol*  j)ioniis('.  'Phu  snfTcv- 
ings  ol'  the  ])ast  are  I'oigotteii,  and  rlic  plow  is 
again  clKuM'ily  followed.  It  was  W(,'ll  iindcisUxuL 
that  the  lii'st  attack  of  ague  was  the  wfn-st  ;  and 
at'ter  the  lirst  seasoning,  as  it  was  callccl.  iheii-  was 
not  so  much  to  fear;  it  was  found  too,  thattlicrc  were 
but  few  (b'aths  compared  with  the  ainoiiiit  of  sick- 
ness, and  it  was  a  common  remark  by  the  sick, 
homc^slck,  ;ind  dis(;onraged  invalid  that  that  was  the 
worst  fcnturc.  in  the  (^ase.  that  death  wonld  be  a 
rell^'f. 

Seasons  Jiave  occnri-cd  when  whole  neighborhood.'^ 
were  prostrated  at  once, and  nuises and  helj)  were  out 
of  the  question  ;  at  such  times  one  or  two  individuals 
more  fortunate  than  the  others,  would  daily  visit 
each  house,  administer  medicine,  place  water  l)y  the 
side  of  ea(di  bed.  carry  a  pail  of  gi'uel,  k^ave  a  little 
for  each  patient,  and  then  return  to  watch  by  their 
own  suff(^ring  families.  It  is  true  such  were  extreme 
cases,  but  it  is  e([ually  true  that  they  did  occur  and 
were  repeated. 

Such  sickness  was  confined  to  the  last  of  sunnner 
and  fall.  Tlnn-e  was  Vmt  little  sickness  in  winter 
except  a  few  lingering  fall  cases  that  had  become 
chronic  :  there  were  but  few  new  cases  after  severe 
frosts,  and  the  spring  and  early  summer  wei-e  per- 
fectly healthy.  It  was  a  common  remark  that  when 
the  bloom  of  the  resin  weed  and  other  yellow  flowers 
appeared  it  was  time  to  look  for  the  ague.  The  first 
spring  flowers  on  the  prairie  were  mostly  pink  and 
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white,  tlh'ii  followed  j»iii|)l('  and  blue,  and  about  the 
middle  of  Auu^iist  y<*llo\v  ])n'doiniiial('d,  and  tliat 
was  about  the  season  foi-  ague  to  connneuce. 

While  the  immense  amount  of  vegetation  whieli 
<'overed  tiie  ])raii'ie  was  rapidly  growing,  it  doubtless 
puritied  th»'  air.  and  made  that  season  iiealthful, 
but  when  tluit  mass  of  vegetation  ceased  growing  it 
reversed  tlie  process  ;  it  ind)ibed  oxygen,  and  exhah^d 
nitiogen,  and  the  atm()s])li(M-e  became  imjiure.  and  a 
cause  of  disease.  Added  to  this  was  the  deca}'  of  the 
prairie  sod:  this  was  usuall}'  turned  in  June,  and 
eacli  setth'r  commenced  his  improvement  near  the 
house.  Walk  acioss  such  a  breaking  in  a  warm 
♦'vening  in  August  oi-  Se})t<'mbci',  and  tli(^  elHuvia 
fiom  tlie  decaying  sod  was  founil  to  be  (^uite  otlen- 
sive,  and  must  hav(»  sent  sickness  and  sulYering  to 
the  litth'  cabin  alongside. 

High  water  in  spring,  Hooding  the  bottoms  and 
lilling  the  lagoons  and  low  places  along  the  streams, 
and  tlien  drying  off  with  tln^  liot  s\in  of  July  and 
August,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease,  and  in  such 
localities  it  was  often  quite  sickly,  while  the  high 
prairie  was  comparatively  exempt. 

At  this  day,  peo])lc  can  hardly  a])preciate  the 
trying  scenes  through  which  the  pioneers  have 
passed.  Most  of  thtun  made  t\\('\v  improvements 
with  their  own  hands,  and  when  pi'ostrated  by 
disease  those  hands  ceased  their  busy  toil,  and  the 
work  of  the  half-o])en(>d  farm  was  at  a  stand-still. 
The  family  if  not  themselves  shaking  with  chills, 
might  milk  the  cows  if  they  could  get  them  from 
their  wide  range;  on  the  ])rairie,  and  might  feed  the 
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l)i^s  and  chickens ;  but  the  cows  often  played 
truant,  and  were  useless  until  another  si)ring.  The 
doctor,  the  mill  and  the  stoi'e,  were  distant. 
They  had  kind  friends  that  would  o-hidly  syni])a- 
tiiize  witli  their  sulferings,  care  for  th«'ir  luisiness. 
and  ])athe  tlicir  fevered  brows,  ])ut  they  were 
tar  awav.  Hundreds  of  weary  miles  intervened 
between  them  and  their  kindred,  and  alone  they  lay 
listening  to  the  liowling  of  the  wolves,  and  retlect- 
ing  on  tile  wasting  crops  and  tlieir  hairless  situa- 
tion. But  a  kind  neighbor  with  a  Ileal thful.  cheer- 
ful countenance,  would  look  in.  attend  to  the  most 
pressing  necessities,  tell  tli(^m  his  tale  of  divper 
sulfering  and  how  he  surmounted  it  all,  and  was 
now  ])ros])erous,  and  they  would  soon  experience 
the  same,  and  for  a  time  tlK^r  pains  wei'e  for- 
gotten. One  who  has  never  been  in  that  situation 
can  not  begin  to  ai)preciate  the  cheering  iniluence  of 
a  sympathizing  human  countenance,  after  days  of 
lonely  despondency  and  heart-sick  forebodings  for 
the  future.  It  is  then  that  one  can  realize  the  value 
of  human  sym])athy  and  the  kindness  of  his  brother 
man.  In  some  way  that  can  hardly  be  explained, 
the  sick  soon  rallied  from  their  disease,  and 
recuperated  not  only  their  bodies  but  their  business, 
and  learned  to  laugh  at  the  gloomy  forebodings  ; 
and  in  after  years  they  would  recount  the  desperate 
determinations  they  then  formed,  and  their  recital 
would  be  a  source  of  much  merriment.  One  old 
lady,  weak  and  i)etulant  from  a  long  siege  of  ague, 
looking  out  on  the  prairie  after  a  heavy  rain, 
exclaimed,  "This  is  the  most  God-forsaken  country 
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under  the  sun  ;  it  is  fit  only  for  Indians,  ])r!nriH 
wolves  and  rattlcsnakc^s,  and  tln-y  have  al>out  ,i;ot 
})OSsesslon  ;  1  wisli  it  was  sunk  I  "  and  then,  clieck- 
ing' lie]'se]f,  said,  "hut  tliat  ain't  iiiiu-li  of  a  wish, 
for  it  wouldn't  have  to  go  down  over  tit'tetMi  inches 
to  be  all  under  water." 

The  fall  of  18:^")  was  quite  sickly,  but  188S  was 
much  more  so,  and  ])robably  tlier*^  was  nioie  sick- 
]i' ss  and  more  deaths  in  proportion  to  p()])ulation, 
in  1888,  than  in  any  year  since  the  s«4tkMnent  of  the 
country.  At  Hockwell,  La  Salle,  Peru,  and  all  the 
river  towns  neai'lv  all  were  sick,  and  nuinv  died, 
and  fears  were  expressed  that  it  would  always  l)e 
uidiealthy  along  the  Illinois  rivcu- ;  a  jirediction  that 
has  not  been  verified.  An  excessive  spring  flood 
t-har  covered  the  bottoms  till  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  then  dried  off  with  extreme  hot  weather  in 
August,  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  exceptional 
season.  Exaggerated  and  fearful  stories  were  sent 
over  the  country,  that  season,  in  relation  to  the  sick- 
ness. A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  ])aper  stated 
that  he  saw  in  a  cemetery  at  La  Salle,  300  graves 
that  had  never  been  rained  on,  and  that  in  a  new 
country  where  settlement  was  but  just  commenced. 
That  might  have  been  true,  but  the  cemetery 
belonged  to  the  Catholics,  and  was  the  only  one 
this  side  of  Chicago,  and  thousands  of  men  were 
then  at  work  on  the  canal,  and  they  nearly  all 
came  to  La  Salle  for  burial ;  and  this  was  in  the 
late  fall  when  there  had  been  no  rain  for  nearly  six 
months.  When  the  land  around  a  residence  had 
become  thoroughly  cultivated,  the  inmates  ceased 
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to  liave  the  ai'-iic,  the  tilled  soil  leiidilv  absorbed  tlie 
rainfall,  and  no  doubt  the  deletei-ious  ^nses  of  the 
atnios])liere  ;  but  \vliat<n'er  tlie  cause,  the  annual 
sickness  so  annoying  lor  ninny  years  gradually 
disap])eared  as  tlic  couiitrx'  became  ini})i'oved. 
Malarious  disease  has  nearly  ceased,  and  tiic  county 
is  one  of  the  most  healtliful  locations  in  this  or  any 
other  countiy. 

Although  sickness  is  lh<'  greatest  evil,  yet  there 
were  many  de})rivations  and  annoyances  that  put 
the  endurance  of  the  most  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing to  a  severe  lest,  and  \'et  file  evil  was  numy  times 
more  imaginaiy  tlc.in  real,  from  the  fact  that  a 
luxury  once  eiijoyiKl,  in  imagination  becomes  a 
necessity  :  our  ical  wiints  are  few  and  easily  suj)- 
plied,  wiiih'  luxurious  habits  engeudei-  tastes  and 
waiUs  tlie  world  can  hardly  su])])ly, 

The  winter  of  1S:'>S  was  ver\'  cold,  and  having 
been  y)recedrd„  by  a  very  dry  summer,  and  conse- 
([uently  low  water,  the  supply  of  water  for  milling 
purposes  soon  became  exhausted,  and  as  there  was 
no  conrnuM'cial  comnnmication  with  the  outside 
world  but  by  the  river,  and  that  frozen  neai'ly 
solid,  the  sup])ly  of  (lour  and  meal  soon  became 
exhausted,  and  some  snl)stitute  luul  to  l)e  found. 
Boiled  wheat,  hulled  (un'U,  hominy,  and  what  v^as 
called  j)ound  cake,  made  of  com  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  were  all  used.  A  common  ju'act'ce  was  to 
gi'ind  corn  in  a  coffee  mill,  hi-st  })()])ping  or  burning 
the  (;oi'n  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  make  it  brittle  and 
more  easily  ground.  The  meal  thus  pi-odiuM^l  was 
«pute  palatable,  and   was  tnade  into  hoe  or  johnny 
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cake,  01'  used  in  some  otlicr  pi-lmitive  style  whicli 
necessity  liatl  taufi'lit  :  many  had  submitted  to  sucii 
privations  wiiuii  lirst  liere,  imd  were  better  })i-('])aied 
to  surmount  the  difficulty  Nearly  nil  the  p(>ople 
then  here  had  to  obtain  their  bnad  in  tluit  way 
through  most  of  that  wintei',  and  doubtless  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  tui'ning  the  coifee  mill  morn- 
ing and  evening,  pivparatory  to  satisfying  an  excel- 
lent appetitf' ;  and  although  th(*  over  ni(;e  and 
fastidious  complained,  the  profane  ummI  some  luird 
words,  and  many  got  homesick,  it  is  ])robab!(^  none 
got  the  goutfi'om  high  living  that  winter. 


XATIVri^Y  OF  THE   FIRST  SETTLERS. 

It  will  not  be  devoid  of  intejcst  to  bi'ielh  notice 
the  localities  from  whicli  the  lirst  settlei's  of  the 
different  towns  came  :  the  communities  here  formed 
will  evei'  look  with  a  filial  i'cM'ling  toward  the  birth- 
place of  their  fathers,  and  thos(>  locations  will  ever 
feel  a  commendable  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  these 
offshoots  from  the  ])arent   stock. 

The  settlements  at  Ottawa  embraced  a  mixed 
class:  the  lirst  were  from  the  south  part  of  this 
State,  Ohio.  Iventucky,  \'iru'iiiia.  while  later,  New 
York  and  N(nv  England  were  largely  re])resented. 
A  large  numlxn*  from  Clinton  County,  New  Yoi'k, 
settled  in  South  Ottawa,  ajid  almost  every  ])ortion 
of  the  (!ountry  had  rei)resentatives  there. 

Dayton,  and  Rutland,  and  a  portion  of  iMauliiis, 
were     settled     almost     '.exclusively     from     Li  'king 
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County,  Oliio.  They  were  a  temperate,  moral 
people,  physically  strong  and  vigorous,  and  raised 
large  families,  and  the  mortality  among  them  has 
been  remarkably  small.  Licking  County  may  well 
be  proud  of  her  colony,  who,  with  their  descend- 
ants, will  doubtless  long  cherish  the  memory"  of 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Serena  has  a  large  re]~»resentation  from  near 
Plattsburg,  New  York  ;  while  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  other  Eastern  States,  are 
w^ell  represented,  and  later,  a  considerable  French 
colony  came  in. 

Earl,  and  vicinity,  received  her  hrst  settlers  mostly 
from  Boston,  while  others  from  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawr<mce,  Vermont,  and  other  Eastern  localities, 
mated  well  with  those  from  the  hub. 

The  first  settlers  ol*  Northville,  and  Adams,  were 
mostly  from  N(nv  York,  while  Vermont,  Ohio, 
Norway,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  even  Eussia,  were 
represented. 

Tlie  pioneers  of  Freedom  were  largely  from  New 
York,  but  were  a  mixture  from  different  localities, 
both  South  and  East. 

Bi'uce,  and  Eagle,  on  the  Vermillion,  were  largely 
settled  from  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
few  from  Ohio,   and  Virginia. 

Vermillion,  and  Deer  Park,  were  settled  by  per- 
sons from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Eng- 
land,  with  a  few  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Virginia. 

The  first  in  Farm  Ridge,  were  from  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  but  most  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  from  Connecticut. 
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The  commercial  towns  usually  had  a  mixed  popu- 
lation, from  the  cities  and  commercial  ])oints,  East 
and  West,  while  each  agricultural  neighborhood  was 
mostly  from  one  locality.  The  emigrants  from  Nor- 
way, who  are  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
count}^  in  the  towns  of  Miller  and  Mission,  mostly, 
but  are  quite  numt^rous  in  Adams,  Northville, 
Serena,  and  other  towns,  embrace  a  large  population, 
and  for  several  >'ears  retained  their  language  and 
usages,  and  formed  a  community  by  themselves ; 
but  our  common  school  system,  compelling  the  use 
of  the  English  language,  is  a  leveler  of  caste  and 
race,  and  all  rapidly  become  homogeneous. 

The  lirst  emigration  from  N^orway  to  the  United 
States  was  in  1825.  Cling  Pearson,  of  Hestham- 
mer,  in  Norway,  came  over  in  1822,  and  on  his  re- 
turn gave  a  glowing  picture  of  America,  and  finding 
the  people  of  Stavinger,  a  small  town  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, dissatisfied  with  their  minister,  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and  desirous  of  changing  their 
location,  he  persuaded  them  to  emigrate.  They 
purchased  a  small  vessel,  a  two-masted  fishing  sloop, 
for  $1,800,  and  fifty-two  emigrants  set  sail  in  tlieir 
little  craft  for  the  AVestern  continent.  They  sailed 
through  the  North  Sea,  and  English  Channel,  to  Ma- 
deira, where  they  got  short  of  provisions,  picked  up 
a  pipe  of  wine,  which  they  enjV^yed  hugely,  and  there 
laid  in  a  stock  of  Tjrovisions.  Thev  left  Norway 
July  4th,  reached  Funchal  August  18th,  and  New 
York  the  last  day  of  October,  1825,  fifty-three  in 
number — an  increase  of  one. 

In  New  York  they  sold  the  vessel  for  -^4()0,  and 
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the  company  al  voided,  tweiity-<Mi;lit  going  with  Cling 
Pearson,  who  got  a  free  ])assage  for  th(Mn  to  Orleans 
County,  N(nv  York,  where  tliey  ])ur(;hased  land,  and 
formed  a  setth^ment,  the  first  Norwegian  Hetth:'ment 
in  A  HK^rica.  But  Cling  P<'arson  was  a  restless  spirit ; 
he  agaiu  rambled  west,  and  explored  Illinois,  and 
fixed  on  a  location  in  La  Salle  County.  Cling  stated 
that  when  exploring  the  country  aftei'ward  occu])ied 
by  his  countrymen,  becoming  weary,  Ik^  lay  down 
under  a  tree,  slept,  and  dreamed,  and  in  his  dieam 
he  saw  the  wild  prairie  changcHl  to  a  cultivated  re- 
gion, teeming  with  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits, 
most  beautiful  to  behold  :  that  S])lendid  houses  and 
barns  stood  all  over  the  land,  o<'cu])i(Hl  by  a  rich, 
prosperous  and  liap])y  2)eople.  He  awok<>  refreshed, 
and,  nerved  anew  by  his  dream,  wc^it  back  to  his 
countiymen  in  New  York,  and  persuaded  tlunn  to 
emigrate  to  Illinois,  ding's  dream  may  have  been 
dreanu^d  awake,  but  it  has  been  fully  realized.  The 
tjarly  days  of  the  Norwegian  settlement  w^ere  days 
of  poverty  and  toil,  and  tliey  rejieatedly  suffered 
teri'ibl  V  by  Asiatic  cholera ;  but  they  hav(^  sui'- 
mounted  their  trials,  and  are  now,  as  seen  i)i  ('ling's 
dream,  a  wealthy,  ])ros])erous,  and  ha]>])y  ])eople. 
Cling  Pearson  afterward  went  to  Texas,  and  died 
there. 

The  fii'stNorweg^"an  (U)lon\-  fioin  Iv  w  York  came 
to  La  Salle  County  in  1834,  being  a  ])art  of  the  fifty- 
three  who  came  over  from  Noi  way  in  182,').  Since 
that,  others  have  followed  from  Noi  \va\ ,  and  the  first 
fifty-three  emigrants  have  w«'k'omed  nuiny  of  their 
■old   neighbois   to  tiic   hind  of    tlndr   ado])tion.      ft 
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seems,  that  like  tlic  Pilt^riDi  FatlK^i-s.  reliiiioiis  lib- 
erty was  tlie  prospective  boon  tliat  le<l  tluMii  to  the 
Western  continent.  Many  of  tlicin  still  adhere  to 
the  Lntlnuan,  tin'  national  <'lini'cli  of  Norway,  bnt 
many  are  Methodists,  and  the  Mormons  have  a 
chnrch  anioni;-  them. 

Many  of  the  Irish  '  ^oici-s  em])loyed  on  th(^  canal 
while  in  pi-oirress,  r( maiiKMl  in  the  county.  Nnm- 
bers of* these,  and  others  wh<>  came  tVom  the  favorable 
representation  of  their  friends  \\<'r<\  have  settled  on 
farms  and  become  wen  I  ili\.  The  (TernKins  came  later, 
and  thongh  bnt  I'ew  of  them  \vei-<'  reckoned  amon.ii; 
the  early  settlers,  they  are  now  (]uite  nunn^ious. 
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In  lookinu"  np  the  localities  from  which  the  lirst 
settlers  of  our  county  cann'.  it  is  intei-estinii;  to 
notice  how  many  ai-e  repi-esented.  Neai'ly  all  the 
States  of  the  l'ni<m,  and  fi"om  some  of  the  States 
nearly  (nciv  county  ;  and  amon<>'  the  more  recent 
emiii'rants,  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe — (^ach 
fnrnish  tln^r  cjuota.  Thus  a  ureat  diversity  of  habits, 
manners,  customs,  methods  of  cultivation,  ntensils 
nsed,  I'elioion,  amusements,  social  I'elations.  habits 
of  tlionirhtand  hinunau'e.  arebr()n<i;ht  in  contact,  con- 
trasted and  com])ared.  it  miuht  well  be  expected 
that  ea(di  one  should  be  persistently  attaclied  to 
that  to  which  InMvas  traditionally  accnstomed,  and 
pron»»  to  sneer  at  the  (to  iiim)  nnnsual  practice  of 
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his  neighbor.  Under  such  circumstances  human 
nature  might  be  expe(;te(l  to  be  clannish,  exclusive, 
and  hostile,  and  unfriendly  feelings  be  engendered  ; 
but  sucii  was  not  the  case  to  any  extent.  The  sparse 
])0])ulation,  removed  from  tlie  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences to  which  tliey  had  been  accustomed,  were  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  mutual  dependence ;  and 
a  neighbor  was  truly  a  friend  and  neighbor, 
whether  he  came  from  tlie  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont, the  low  country  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  or 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Kentucky  ;  and  the 
great  diversity  of  origin,  instead  of  being  an  evil, 
has  thus  far,  and  will  in  the  future,  be  a  most  de- 
cided benefit. 

A  more  successful  result  rchieved  by  my  neigh- 
bor's method  will  not  be  lost  on  me.  Traditional 
systems,  though  fondly  cherished,  must  ever  yield 
to  a  practical  demonstration  of  gi'eater  success  from 
other  systems,  although  new  to  us ;  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  found  most  successful  will 
in  the  end  be  adopted  by  all.  Having  so  large  a 
variety  of  customs  to  select  from,  embracing  the 
usages  of  all  the  Stales  of  the  L'nion  and  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  result  must  be  the  ado^'tion 
of  tlij  excellences  of  each,  the  rejection  of  the  less 
successful,  and  the  formation  of  the  most  perfect 
system  known  to  man. 

In  matters  of  field  culture,  of  gardening,  of  rural 
economy,  and  rural  taste,  social  customs  and  amuse- 
ments, this  is  equally  true.  The  log  cabin,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  two-acre  lot,  where  the  children, 
cattle,   hogs,    horses,    sheep,   and  poultry,   mingle 
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promiscuously,  and  where  the  mud  at  the  opening 
of  spring  is  of  a  very  uncertain  deptli  up  to  the 
door-step,  will  be  improved  when  contrasted  with 
a  snug  thougli  rude  cabin  enclosed  by  a  rude  fence, 
where  the  cliildren  can  gambol  on  the  clean  lawn ; 
where  a  rose  unfohls  its  petals  in  the  June  sun,  a 
vine  is  trained  over  tlie  soutli  window,  and  where 
a  tew  well-trained  shade  trees  break  the  Ibrce  of  the 
winter's  wind  and  cool  the  heated  rays  of  the  noon- 
day summer  sun. 

A  choice  fruit,  a  clustei*  of  berries  or  gi'apes, 
given  a  neighbor,  is  followed  by  the  inquiry.  Where 
can  1  get  a  tree  or  vine?  How  do  you  cultivate 
them  I     Can  yon  spare  some  cuttings  or  spi'outs;! 

The  denizen  of  a  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie, 
around  which  the  stock  roamed  at  pleasure,  without 
a  shrub,  fruit  tree,  or  bush  of  any  kind,  as  he  passed 
a  dwelling  where  some  home  sick  matron  hud  deckt^d 
her  little  yard  with  a  plat  of  annual  Howers,  and 
grown  some  favorite  rose,  the  root  of  which  she 
placed  in  the  box  of  goods  as  they  left  their  old 
iionu^  a  tliousand  miles  away,  would  exclaim  : 
''These  stuck-u])  Yankees  spend  their  time  very 
foolishly  ;  how  much  money  will  they  get  for  all 
that '. ''  But  the  daughter  of  that  family,  with  the 
intuition  of  fenuile  taste,  will  soon  look  with 
pleasure  at  this  little  effort  at  adornment,  and  will 
inquire  :  "  Can  I  get  a  slip  of  that  rose,  and  some 
seeds  of  those  asters  and  balsams  V  And  they  are 
given  with  the  generosity  of  ])ioneer  life,  intensified 
by  contact  with  the  whole-souled  hospitalitj'  and 
kindness  of  the  Southern  character ;  and  thus  the 
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customs    iiiid    tastes  becoiiic  lioniog'encous,  and  :ill 
im])ro\('  1)V  cnntiict  with  cacli  otlicr. 

In  tliciiiral  distilcts  of  evciT  counti'v  thcliiii^'iiauo 
is  lial)l<"  lo  Ix'coiiH'  ('ori'ii])t('(l  by  provincialisms, 
and  words  and  })liras('s  coiiimon  in  one  district  are 
not  known  in  another. 

Asoni'  educational  system  becomes  pcrlected,  a/hc 
intercourse  between  dilTerent  sections  more  free,, 
this  will  cease.  Tlu'se  i>rovin(na.lisms  were  (piite 
common  aiiu)ii<j;  our  early  setth'rs.  each  class  or 
locality  I'ui'nishing  sonuthing  toward  the  general 
stock.  While  the  Yankee^  "guessed,"*  the  Sucker 
"reckoned."  One  called  it  a  "'homeh^''  face:  the 
other,  an  "ngly"  one.  In  answei- to  the  nniversal 
question,  one  said  he  was  "'quite  well ;"'  the  other, 
that  he  had  "  nothing  to  complain  of,"  or  that  he 
was  quite  i)('rt.  the  last  word  pnmounced  witli  a 
long  6. 

The  early  settlers  at  tlu'  West  made  their  own 
common  clothing,  and  any  ])urchased  was  called 
boughten,  or  "store  clothes;"  a  young  man  was 
supposed  to  be  on  spiH'ial  business  when  he  had  on 
his  store  clothes.  An  extra  meal  got  uj)  for  com- 
pany was  called  "chicken  fixings,"  while  an  ordi- 
nary meal  was  '"  common  doings." 

The  Yankee  finished  cultivating  his  corn,  while 
the  Westell!  man  "laid  it  by." 

Hous(diold  goods,  traveling  baggage,  or  other  per- 
sonal effects,  were  called  "truck,"  and  "plunder." 

"Tote  the  horse  to  water,"  and  "hang  him  up 
to  hay,"  was  a  common  order  to  the  boy  who  cared 
for  that  animal. 
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Wh«'n  sittiiif?  ;ir  tabl(%  the  host  wishing  to  be  both 
hospitable  and  jjolite.  would  say,  *'^I[ike  a  long 
arm,  stiungei."  that  is,  help  voiirself  to  anything 
you  can  reach. 

A  common  salutation  when  meeting  a  friend  in  a 
crowd  was,  **I  wish  1  had  struck  you  bef'oi'e,"  that 
is,  met  you. 

Tu  answer  to  tlu'  usiud  inquiry  as  to  liealth.  a 
n('igld)or  answei'ed.  *'  We  liave  nothing  to  com])lain 
of,  exce])t  tiiat  bi'otlit-r  William  lias  got  a  i-ock  in 
his  eve,  and  is  sufft^rinii'  severely.""  'I'liis,  to  a 
Yankee  i'lcsli  from  Xew  England,  wiieir  anything 
less  than  about  hall'  a  ton  weight  is  n('\(M' called  a 
rock,  gave  a  rather  ludicrous  im])r('ssion  of  tiic  size 
of  bi'otiier  William's  e3^e. 

An  old  Kentuckian  telling  of  a  weddinu*  in  his 
neighborhood,  of  tlu'  parties  to  whi(;h  he  had  not  a 
very  exalted  opinion,  expresse*d  that  opinion  in  his 
very  forcibh^  vernacular,  thus:  "He  is  an  oriiary 
cuss,  and  she  is  ratiicr  slack-twisted.'' 

A  Southern  matron  was  in(]uired  of,  how  far  it 
was  out  to  the  j)ublic,  road,  she  r('[ilied,  "It  is  a 
ritle  shot  and  a  horn-blow,'"  that  is.  the  distance  a 
rifie  will  carry  a  ball,  added  to  the  distance  a  com- 
mon dinner-hoiii  can  be  heard. 

The  writei  was  tra\eiing  on  horseback  about  the 
last  of  February  and  called  on  a  wealthy  X'irginian 
to  get  entertainment  Cor  the  night.  The  dou})le  log 
house  was  situated  near  the  middle  of  an  enclosure 
of  one  to  two  acres.  Winter  was  bi'eaking,  and  the 
enclosure  was  occupied  by  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
horses,    hogs,    sheep,  poultry,  etc.,   and  they   had 
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trampod  tlic  siirlax't'  (o  tlic  consistency  of  mortar  to 
tlic  rlcpMi  of  (Vom  t'i^lit  to  twelve  inclios.  'V\n\  old 
gentleman  was  standing  in  the  dooi*,  and  the  follow- 
ing convei'sation  took  ])la('e  : 

Saifl  I,  "Can  T  get  to  stay  all  niglit  V  a  common 
way  of  ))ntting  the  qnestion  tlien. 

He  said.  ''  r  reckon.''  1  pre))ai'ed  to  dismount, 
when  lie  siioiited,  "'Ilold  on,  strang(M',  the  gal  will 
open  tlie  hai's,  and  save  your  getting  in  the  mud." 
T  had  some  cui'iosit}^  to  s(m^  how  the  girl  was  to  get 
tlirough  the  sea  of  mud  between  the  house  and 
the  bai's  ;  hut  she  proved  ecpial  to  tlie  emergency ; 
she  c|uickly  doffed  h<'r  footgear,  and  holding  Inn- 
dress  well  up  came  promptly  through  the  mud 
wirli  her  l)ai'e  feet.  1  rode  to  the  door,  gave  the 
horse  to  the  girl  who  cared  for  him,  and  found 
inside,  hospitable  and  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions, notwitlistanding  th<'  forbidding  appearance 
outsid<' :  shM^pingin  the  same  room  with  the  host,  his 
wife,  and  several  grown- u]>  daughters — a  practice 
born  of  ne(!essity,  and  not  considered  indelicate  at 
thai    rime. 

A  3'oung  man  of  very  rej)utabh'  a])])earance,  and 
riding  a  line  horse,  stopped  in  the  early  S])ring 
u'ith  the  writ(M".  over  night ;  the  front  yard  con- 
tained some  flower  bc^ds  just  planted,  and  some 
young  shubbery  just  bui'sting  the  buds.  Before 
breakfast  I  found  the  stranger  s  horse  in  the  front 
yard,  and  removed  him,  but  hiid  hardly  returned 
to  the  house  when  the  horse  was  again  among  the 
flower  beds,  and  I  had  just  removed  him  the  second 
time,  when  the  owner  came  in  in  a  huft',  saying  some 
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one  was  int<M'ft'rinii;  with  liis  lioisc  :  Ik^  liad  tiii'iied 
liiiu  in  tlie  ywvA  to  cro])  the  JTcsh  grjiss,  (which  was 
more  I'oi'ward  in  the  sheltered  yard  than  elsewher<',) 
and  lie  would  be  niiicli  ])leased  to  have  him  left 
ahinr.  T  explained  that  we  did  Jiot  allow  horses 
in  the  i'ront  yard,  when  he  ajjologi/.cd.  and  said  lie 
was  entirely  uii(U)ns('ious  of  eoinmitting  any  impro- 
priety— that  where  he  lived,  the  dooi-  yai'd  was  the 
])lace  wh(»re  they  kept  their  horses. 


PRxilRIK  (IRASSES. 

The  wild  o-iass  of  thepiaij-ies,  inits]n'inHtive  state, 
made  excellent  j)asture  and  hay.  With  the  range 
the  early  settlers  had.  their  cattle  would  put  on 
mori*  tlesh,  and  in  L'ss  lime,  than  on  any  other  pas- 
ture, either  wild  or  tame.  ITaA'inii-  their  choice  IVoni 
tile  boundless  sea  of  verdure  by  which  they  were 
surronnded,  they,  of  courscN  selected  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  varieties.  The  sedge,  which  grew 
only  along  the  slouu'hs,  was  tin'  lirst  to  start  in  the 
spring,  and  was  then  eaten  with  avidity,  but  was 
entirely  neglected  when  the  grasses  pro])er  made 
their  ai)pearan(;e.  The  bent  or  "blue  joint,"  which 
grew  mostly  along  the  sides  of  the  sloughs,  oi-,  as 
the  settlers  expressed  it,  "between  the  diy  and  w<it 
land,"  was  preferred  to  all  otlnn*  varieties,  i)articu- 
larly  when  mixed  with  the  wild  pea  vine,  as  it  often 
was.  These  together  made  hay  of  sui)eiior  quality, 
which  stock  of  all  kinds  preferred  to  any  other, 
without   exception ;    and   its  yield   was   immense  ; 
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but  its  tliis  was  selected  for  Iwi}'.  and  tlie  stock  fed 
constantly  on  it,  it  was  rapidly  exteiininated.  so 
tliat  in  a  tew  years  that  })ortion  of  tiie  fi'round  wliere 
it  ^rew  became  alinost  l)are  of  vegetation,  aitei*  wiiicli 
the  u])land  i;rass,  or  that  ^rowinu'  on  tiie  diy  ])rairie, 
was  yel(!Cted  foi-  both  iiay  and  ])astui'e.  that  is, 
within  tile  ran^'c  of  tiie  stociv  ;  })ut  by  «i'oin^'  back 
on  tlie  unoccu])ied  ])iairie,  as  was  i'i'e(iuently  done. 
I'oi-  s(»nie  miles,  as  the  settlements  tliick('ne<l.  the 
bent  and  y)"a  vine  were  found  in  ricli  abundance. 
And  the  oldei'  and  more  cxjx'rienced  oxen,  and 
othei-  members  of  the  herd,  h>arned  to  seek  these 
rich  pastures,  so  fai-  out  tiiat  days  were  souK'times 
s])cnt  in  recoverinii;  tlieni. 

The  u]>land  ixrass,  whicli  for  many  years  I'oi-med 
tlie  staple  feed  for  stoci^,  was  a  very  o-ood  arl^icle, 
but  immensely  inferior  to  the  (^lioice  vii-o-in  i)astui*es 
which  ai'c^eted  the  herds  of  the  tirst  comers. 

On  all  tiie  prairie  pastui'es  neat  cattle  were  re- 
markably thrifty,  and  I'ret^  fi'om  disease,  and  in 
some  respects  horses  were  peculiarly  so.  It  was  a 
sin,i;idar  fact,  that  a  horse  reared  on  the  piairie 
nevei'  liad  th<>  h(>aves.  and  horses  fiom  other  locali- 
ties, badly  atllicted  with  that  c()mplaint.  on  being 
turned  on  the  ])]*aiiie  ])asture,  oi-  led  with  ])rairie 
hay  Ibi-  a  few  weeks,  were  invariably  fully  (uired. 
It  was  attributed  to  the  medicinal  tiualities  of  the 
resin  weed,  of  which  there  were  numei-ous  varieties, 
and  of  which  horses  were  very  fond.  Some  ascribed 
it  to  the  climate  ;  but  this  idea  is  refuted,  by  tlie 
fact  that  sin<^e  horses  are  fed  on  timothv  hav,  the 
heaves  an*  quite  common.     Horses  feeding  on  the 
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prain'p  ii«n'»»r  slohlxTcd  :  hut  this  .lifllciilty  is  now 
known  to  bo  rnnscd  hy  ciovfr  sct'd.  As  soon  as  tli«* 
wliite  clovfi'  lu'ads  tnrn  i)Jown,  tlic  slobbcrini^  com- 
nu'iK'cs.  Srcd  of  the  it'd  clovHr  lias  tlie  same  ell'cct. 
Horses  fed  ii])on  ]Mairi('  iiay,  and  even  on  tlie  pas- 
ture, were  peculiarly  subject  to  a  disease,  often  fatal 
in  a  short  time,  called  colic,  which  is  much  less  fre- 
(]uent  siiu'e  the  introduction  of  the  tiime  <^rasses. 
E:nly  mowin^^  and  ch)se  feedinu'  ra])idly  extermi- 
nated tliw  wild  i;i'ass  of  tlie  ]>ra,irie,  wliich.  like  the 
buffalo  and  the  Indian,  seemed  destined  to  fade  out 
befoiu*  the  steady  advance  of  civili/atioii.  The  set- 
tlors did  every  tliinu'  in  their  power  to  elfecl  this,  by 
late  bui'jis  ant!  close  (irazinu',  thereby  removinji;  the 
fuel  that  sustained  the  annual  lirc^s.  so  much  dreaded. 
If  a  tract  of  i)rairie  had  been  enclosed,  so  as  to  entirely 
excludeall  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  grasscut  I'or  hay 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  August,  <^ach  year,  it  could 
have  been  ])r«^servtHi  indefinitely,  and  would  have 
been  a  curiosity  to  future  generations — as  the  pro- 
fusion of  native  flowers,  so  >  uch  admired  by  all 
who  ever  saw  them,  would  have  been  ])reserved  with 
the  grasses. 


:-i; 


HARD   TIMES. 

The  financial  ci-ash  of  l<s;57  came  at  a  very  ino])- 
portun(^  moment,  and  much  to  tlnMiisc^omfort  of  our 
people.  One  of  those  jx'riodical  seasons  of  expan- 
sion, followed  by  coiTes])ondiiig  contraction,  a 
period  of  financial  heat,  followed  by  a  financial  ague 
of  equnl  severity,  wlii<'h  has  been   the  bane  of  our 
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pi'osp(M'ity,  and  wjiicli  no  linancial  skill  or  states- 
manship lias  been  able  to  i'oresee  or  prevent,  was 
then  in  full  blast. 

When  tlie  Government  offered  tlie  lands  in  the 
centre  of  the  eonnly  I'o'"  sale,  in  181^5,  tlie  settlers 
took  but  a  small  propouion,  and  the  balance  was 
taken  by  S])e(Vvdato]'s,  and  at  once  held  at  from  live 
to  ten  dollars  ])er  acre,  and  in  some  central  localities 
at  many  times  that.  .Althou<j:li  prices  wej-e  high, 
anticipated  prices  were  still  higher;  every  one  ex- 
pected a  fortune,  oi  su])posed  themselves  already 
rich.  Corner  lols,  claims,  pre-em})tions,  and  floats, 
v/ere  in  evervd:)odv's  month.  A  lo(]<j;er  at  anv  of  the 
rickety  hotels  at  that  day.  would  have  to  sL  e])  in  a 
room  containing  foil !■  or  live  beds,  and  from  thebar- 
gainsand  cimtracts  made  by  the  lodgeis  before  ooing 
to  shiep,  mig'it  w<>ll  imagine  himsdfon 'Change,  or  in 
Wall  street,  in  Xew  York,  an-d  his  companions  all 
millionaires.  The  writer  called  at  a  logca.bin  toward 
evening  of  a  rainy  day.  \\liere  some  lialf  dozen  far- 
mei'S  were  assend)led,  wIk^  had  evidently  engag(Hi 
in  high  s])('culation  during  the  day.  One  of  the 
number,  addres^^ing  himselfto  me,  said,  as  lu^  slapped 
his  hand  V(>ry  com])lacently  on  his  thigh.  '"T  luue 
made  ten  thousand  dollars  to-day.  and  I  will  make 
twice  that  lo-inorrow  : '"  and  J  learjied  fiom  further 
conversation  with  his  coni])anions,  that  he  had  b(>en 
the  least  successful  one  in  the  companv.  Towns 
and  village^  ^yoVi■  laid  oui  at  almost  every  cross- 
road, and  some  where  there  had  never  been  any 
road.  I  set  out  some  small  ai)])le  trees  on  my  farm, 
the  only  ones  lo  be  ])rocu)'(»d.  and  ^^tiick  a  sralvi    l)y 
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each  ;  n  tstianp'i'  coining  ])asl,  ini|uirL'(L  tlic  name  ul' 
tlie  town  I  had  kiid  out. 

Tliesc  h)ts  were  put  upon  the  market,  and  soki  at 
auction,  or  exciiamied  for  otlier  lots  or  hmds.  Many 
were  sent  East,  and  sokl  at  <i()od  jtrices.  the  ]>ur- 
chasei-  in  many  instances  never  inquiring  at'ler  liis 
purchase,  as  the  bnrstinu'  of  the  Inibbh'  soon  in- 
formed him  how  badly  lie  was  sold.  An  auctioneer 
in  (Miica.n'o,  was  crying  a  lot  in  a  town  somewhere 
on  the  baidvs  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  said  it  was  a 
water  lot ;  a  bystander  replied,  ''you  are  right,  for  1 
was  over  it  in  a  canoe,  and  I  could  not  i-eacli  it  with 
a.  ten  foot  pole  ; "  but  the  lot  sold  for  a  round  ]>rice. 
TJ}.)  to  1887  the  country  had  never  produced  enough 
for  home  consumption,  and  pi-ices  were  governed  by 
a  market,  where  the  demand  exceecled  t  lie  su]^])ly. 
also  erdianced  b\-  the  wild  sr)eculatioii  of  the  dav  : 
but  the  liai-vest  of  lb")7  exceed<'(l  the  demand,  and 
])rodtU'e  was  worth  only  its  value  to  st.Mid  to  an  i'/ist- 
ern  o!'  Soutln-rji  market. 

At  the  same  linn  tlie  crash  of  ls;')7  came,  and 
soon  after  emigration  almost  entirely  ceased.  Work 
oa  the  (;anal,  which  had  then  been  in  ]>rogress  about 
two  years,  was  neai-ly  susjiended.  only  i>eing  con- 
tinued in  a  sit'klv  condition,  mosth' b\'  issuiiiu' scrii*. 
which  S(H)n  de])reciated  to  eiu'hteeii  to  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  in  18;!f>  work  was  entirely  sus- 
)>ended.  Wheat  went  do\vn  from  two  dollars  to  lifty 
cents,  and  no  cash  at  ihal  :  pork.  IVom  twenty-live 
doilais  })ei' barrel  to  one  dollar  jter  hundred;  corn, 
to  ten  cents,  with  store  })ay  atone  handled  percent. 
])rofit.      Hides,   tallow,    dt'ei-  skins,    and    fui's.    were 
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tlic  only  niticlf'S  that  would  bi'ing  cash.  The  iittei- 
breaking  down  of  all  business  relntioiis.  tlie  disaj)- 
peiinmcf^  of  a  circiihitini::  niediuni,  and  impossi])ilit_v 
ot*  scllitig  pi'odurc  for  casli.  ne('essitat«^d  an  economy 
wliich  few  elsevvliere  have  practiced,  and  wliifrli  those 
accustomed  to  the  lavish  ])ractices  and  expenditures 
of  the  present  d;iy,  will  scnrcely   l)elieve. 

There  was  no  (hmgei-  of  starving ;  there  was 
plenty  of  breadstuff,  beef,  pork,  venison,  ])rairie 
<'hickens,  and  any  veg(^tal>l<'S  tliey  cliose  to  raise. 
Of  fruit  there  wns  noue,  except  wild  plums,  goose- 
berries and  ci'ab  a])])h's,  which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered a  |)(»()i-  substitute.  Gi-oceries  coukl  be 
pi'ocured  by  barter  :  but  it  took  ;i  load  of  grain  to 
buy  a  little,  and  these  were  used  very  sparingly. 
8ome  l)oys  now  spen<l  more  for  cigars  in  a  day, 
than  our  best  fai-mei's  W(udd  then  hnudie  in  a 
month  ;  and  letters  from  Eastern  friends  would  lie 
for  days  in  tlie  [)ost  otiice.  for  tli e  reason  that  nion»\y 
could  not  be  ])i()cure(!  to  i»r,y  the  postage,  then 
twentj^-tive  cents  on  ea.di  k^lr-er. 

Of  clotliiiig  but  little  wa,s  pun'hased.  Tt  was  a 
common  and  trite  saying,  that  we  came  to  Illinois 
to  wear  out  our-  old  (;lothes,  which  was  done  most 
eftec/tually.  A  cheap  garment  then  worn  was 
made  of  a  coarse  material  called  /'urrl  times,  com- 
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frock,  gathered  at  the  neck,  hanging  h)ose  to  tlie 
liips,  held  l)y  a.  belt  at  the  waist,  with  loose  sleeves, 
it  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and.  ma(h'  athcnne, 
cost  ahout  't^!..")0.  it  was  worn  at  all  times — at 
chui'cli.  to  town,  or  to  Chicago. 
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Hauling"  produce  to  Cliifago  became  ii  common 
practice,  to  raise  a  little  money  to  ]):iy  yjostage  and 
taxes.  The  only  ('X]>ense  ]taid  on  a  tri]>  to  Chicai>-o 
was  tlie  ferriau'e  ovet-  tlie  Illinois  liver.  and  that 
was  saved  by  those  livinu;  north  of  it.  The  t<'ain 
lived  on  the  ])rairie  grass  and  a  little  grain  carried 
from  home,  and  the  driver  carried  his  ])rovisions, 
and  slept  in  or  under  his  wagon.  They  carried  a 
cotlee-pot,  encamped  near  some  creek,  made  a  fire, 
and  lived  independent.  They  would  manage  to 
encamp  on  the  pi-airie  near  Chicago,  go  in  in  the 
morning  and  out  befojv  evening,  nevfr  ])aying  any 
tavern  bills  in  Chicago.  Wheat  thus  hauled  sold 
as  low  as  tliirty-tive  cents  ])er  bushel,  and  it  would 
T.^ke  Mve  days  to  a  load.  With  wheat  given  and 
going  thus  clica]).  a  man  would  not  enrn  day 
wages.  Of  course  no  one  exjx'ctf'd  to  make  money  ; 
to  live  was  the  only  ([iiesrioii,  and  ho])e  I'or  the 
futui-e  the  only  ambition. 

Such  improvements  as  could  be  made  without 
mone\  and  bv  labor  orlw  were  pro>ecuted  by  the 
settiers  in  the  time  they  c()n]d  eke  out  from  the  toil 
that  dire  necessity  imposed  ;  and  many  a  fai-m  was 
fenced,  yards  and  stables  made,  and  ])iaii'ie  broken, 
during  these  years  of  de])ressioii,  relying  upon  a 
<'hange  to  come,  when  the  produce  of  tlh*  faiins  thus 
im])roved  should  ])ay  for  their  toil,  and  those  who 
tiius  im])roved  fonnd  those  years,  in  the  end.  as 
protitable  as  any  in  their  ])iomH»r  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  jteojtle  li\ing  thus  <le- 
prived  of  the  luxuries  of  cix  ili/.atioii  are  liable  to 
•degenerate  into  barbarism.      If  the  cliiiich  and   the 
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school  liouso  ai'(5  to  be  iiK'luded  in  tlicse  luxuriers, 
the  leiiKU'k  may  l)e  true  :  but  the  education  and  in- 
telliii'ence  whicli  the  ])ioneer  settlers  brongiit  with 
them,  and  which  em])k)yed  tlieir  first  and  best 
efforts  here  to  transmit  to  their  ciiildren,  has  in  its 
residts  sulhciently  lefuted  that  opinion. 

It  lias  long  been  a  moot<'d  question  wliether  it  is 
possible  to  possess  tin?  inteiligence,  refinement,  and 
polisti  of  good  society,  divested  of  the  luxury  tliat 
enervates,  and  the  slavisli  deference  to  thedemando 
of  fasliion,  which  impoverishes  and  corru])ts.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  necessary  connection  betw(Hni 
the  dissemijiation  of  knowledge,  and  im])rovement 
of  the  esthetic  nature  of  man,  and  the  gormandizing 
of  tlie  glutton  and  drunkaid,  the  painted  face  of 
tlie  savage,  th(^  turkey  quills  in  his  hair,  the  bauble 
hanging  to  his  ears  or  nose,  or  the  equally  absurd 
I'ollv  of  draaiTinii'  a  trail inu'  skirt  through  tin;  iiltliv 
street.  ]iami>ering  and  delillng  tlie  feet  and  ankles, 
and  wickedh  wasting  means  iKMMled  for  otlnn-  and 
bett<'r  objects, 

Tlie  apparent  hallucination  which  leads  otheiwise 
sensible  people,  in  violation  of  every  ])rincipl('  of 
decency  or  common  sense,  to  paiidtM-  to  a  senseless 
custom,  and  destroy  health  and  usefulness,  simply 
to  ob('\-  the  foolish  b(>hests  of  fashion,  is  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  human  character.  Those  who  were 
actors  in  these  scenes  when  stern  necessity  forced 
fashion  and  all  its  follies  into  the  background,  have 
learned  a  lesson  \\w  \N()rld  would  do  well  to  heed — 
they  Avere  none  the  less  lia])))y  or  intelligent  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  kindlier  feelinus  of  human  ntiture  came 
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to  the  front— there  was  more  syiiipafliy  for  the  suf- 
fering, more  regard  for  the  feelings  of  otliers.  There 
was  more  genuine  benevolence  and  hos])itaHty  than 
ever  existed  in  a  community  wliere  the  wealthy 
as])ire  to  aristoci-atic  distinction,  and  fasliion  draws 
the  cruel  line  between  those  who  can,  and  those  who 
can  not,  follow  her  senseless  behests.  ]\Iany  of  those 
whose  ex])erience  tells  them  the  contrast  between 
now  and  then,  never  tire  of  declaiming  against  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  of  extoling  the  good 
days,  past,  tlnjy  fear,  never  to  return. 

Wealth  is  a  bU-ssing,  when  ])rop(^rly  used.  The 
culture  of  art  and  a  reUned  taste  can  not  go  on  without 
wealth  ;  it  is  not  tiie  propej*  use  of  it  tliat  is  com- 
plained of,  it  is  its  abuse.  There  has  nevei-  bt*en 
hut  a  moiety  of  earned  wealth  ])roperly  used  ;  expen- 
sive folly  and  dissipation  have  consumed  nearly  all. 
This  will  doubtless  be  so  till  the  world  is  ])urer  and 
wiser  than  now.  But  if  a  lew  can  S(M'  its  folly,  and 
will  oppose  the  ovei  whelming  tide  that  swee])S  on 
its  resistless  course,  it  may  be  a  beginning,  that,  like 
all  otliei-  reforms,  contemned  and  des])ised  at  first, 
will,  in  tli(^  end,  by  slow  and  persisti'nt  eifort,  form 
a  resistless  l)arriei'  to  the  evil   they  essayed  to  stop. 

When  we  look  uj)on  the  early  ])io]ieers.  sepai-ated 
from  the  honu:^  of  their  Nouth.  endurum-  the  usual 
liardshi])S  and  privations  ol;  a  new  c(»untry,  the  in- 
evitable sickness  following  in  ils  train,  conipli<'ated 
by  the  tinancial  en)Iiarrassments  which  eompelled  a 
relin(|uishment  of  the  lashinnabh'  luxuries  to  wiiich 
tlny^  had  b(»en  accustomed,  wc  can  but  adniiie  the 
pati<'Ut  endurance  and   the  \-ersatiliry  o!"  charactei- 
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wliicli  onable<l  tliem  to  adap:  llieniselves  to  such 
altered  circumstances,  and  to  build  U])  ii  8tate  which 
has  uo  su])eri()r,  iu  the  f'nce  of  obstacles  that  would 
seein  insurmountable.  The  question  arisr^s,  woukl 
this  have  been  accom])lis!i(^d  if  luxurious  liabits  had 
wasted  the  avails  of  the  settler's  toil  instead  of  con- 
Alerting  his  labor  into  lastinii'  im])rovements,  as  was 
done  '. 

Determined  persev^erance  will  surmount  almost 
anv  obstach\  but  witliout  economy  it  will  avail  but 
litth'  in  buildinsi:  ui)  a  countrv.  "Mam'  an  estate 
is  s]>ent  in  tlie  gettiiii;/"  The  same  p'^rseverance, 
industry  and  economy  which  was  practiced  by  the 
early  setth^rs,  anrl  which  buill  u])  the  country  with 
w  ra,pidity  unknown  to  <>th'r  times,  if  ])racticed 
under  more  favorable  circumsianccs  would  result  in 
proportionably  irr^ater  benefits.  Better  health, 
longer  life,  sure  inde])endence,  social  ha])piaess, 
atHuence  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State,  with 
all  the  blessings  that  cluster  around  life,  would  be 
the  result. 

Th-ese  blessings  are  now  nearly  all  sacrificed  to 
the  Moloch  of  appetite,  pride  and  fashion. 

A  community  obeying  hygienic  laws  ;  temperate 
in  all  things;  practicing  patient  industry  and  rigid 
ec(momy  ;  taking  common  sense,  comfort  and  health 
for  a  guide  in  dress  and  equipage;  cultivating  the 
mind  and  all  the  elements  of  esthetic  taste;  would 
as  a  coiumunitN  be  a  pr(Hligy  such  as  the  world 
aev(*r  saw.  but  wliicfe.  in  the  good  time  coming,  may 
be  ijoped  for. 
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EMBARRASSMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  State  seldom  ])roves  to  be  wiser  than  its  ])eo})l(^ 
As  a  stream  never  rises  liiglier  than  its  source,  so  a 
Stale  ill  its  sovereign  ('a])aeity  is  l)ut  th<'  exponent 
of  tJie  will  and  o])inions  of  those  who  make  its 
laws. 

The  wild  spirit  of  speculation  which  ]»ervaded  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  in  LSM,").  183(5  and  1837,  was 
equally  (hn'e!oj)ed  in  the  counsels  of  the  State. 

In  183<'t  the  Internal  Im.])rovenient  Act  was  ])assed. 
.incor])oratin,u'  the  Central  Railroad  and  a  netwoi'k 
of  railroads  covt*rinu'  most  of  the  State  :  counties  not 
sharing  in  the  iin])i'ovements,  or  not  being  on  the 
lint' of  any  raih-oad,  werp  bribt^d  into  acquiexHMic*' in 
the  scheme  by  grants  of  money  directly.  'I'he  Illi- 
nois and  Mi(diigan  Canal  wjts  at  the  same  time  being 
constructed  under  State  authority.  To  meet  all 
this  expenditure  of  untold  millions,  the  State  de- 
])en<led  upon  loans  entirely. 

Cities,  counties  and  towns  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  State,  and  loaned  money  to  build  court 
housi^s.  Jails,  etc..  to  an  amount  that  seems  ])er- 
perfecllv  astounding.  it  now  a]>])ears  as  if  all 
the  world  was  insane  at  that  time,  but  no  om*  knew 
it  then.  Theeonstruction  of  the  canal  and  the  Central 
Railroad,  em})h»ying  hundreds  of  laborers  witliin 
the  county,  caus<Ml  the  disbursement  of  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Prices  were  high,  and  s])ecula- 
tion  wild. 

After  spending  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
the  coll:ij)se  came.     Not  a  single   work   was   com- 
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pleted  ;  not  one  yielded  a  dolliir  lo  tlie  coffers  of 
tile  State.  Tliere  \\;is  no  money  in  ilie  ti'easuiy, 
and  very  little  taxes  were  colleeted  ;  there  was  no 
rnrrency  ;  farm  produce  could  not  be  sold  for 
money,  and  consequently  the  people  could  not  pay 
taxes  or  debts,  and  stay  laws  were  passed.  The 
fountain  was  dried  \\\)  at  its  source,  and  all  business 
eutii'ely  at  a  stand-still.  The  State  paid  no  interest 
on  her  indebtedness.  Auditors'  wari'ants  wei-e 
issued  for  current  expenses,  but  were  worth  only  a 
snudl  y)er  c(^nta,n'e  of  their  face.  Re])U(liation  was 
o]^enly  advocated  and  practically  adopted.  The 
State  w^a-  a  bywoi'd.  and  all  ri"ht-thinkiiiG:  men 
blushed  at  her  dishonor.  Emigrants  avoided  her 
borders  as  tlnn'  would  a  ])estilence,  and  many  of 
those  \\\\i)  had  tin;  means  left  the  State. 

The  combination  of  causes  which  reduced  the 
setthus  to  the  ncM^essity  of  livinir  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  nearly  shut  them  IVom  th(^  outside 
world,  restricted  them  to  the  orirrinal  settlements 
near  or  in  the  timber,  and  to  the  old  system  of  farm- 
ing;, building',  and  fencing,  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  su]i]>ly  of  tind:)er  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  d(^mands  of  the  growing  settlennmts,  and 
that  it  would  be  entirely  impracticable  to  occupy 
all  the  pi'airie.  The  idcui  of  importing  lumber  fi'om 
the  pinei'ies  of  \[i<diigan  was  not  entertained  for 
several  reasons.  It  could  not  V)e  transported,  tliere 
wasj  no  money  to  buy  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
market  there  was  little  manufactured. 

The  desirable  timber  here  was  all  taken  up  and 
held  at  high  prices,  with  a  prospect  that  still  higher 
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prices  would  bi'  I'diclicd.  Every  ]»()ssibl(^  device 
wsis  adopted  to  ecoiioi\ii/e  in  tlic  use  oi'  liinhei-.  iiud 
rb<'  vat'ieties  of  I'enct^  invented  would  1111  a  cui'losity 
slio]i  of  no  small  dimensions.  A  (mrious  indivld- 
luil  counted  the  difl'ei'ent  vai'ieti<'s  of  fence  seen  in 
])assing  tlirouuli  tlie  country.  'V\\i^y  amounted  to 
nearly  liftv,  most  of  tliem  failino-  in  ellicitMicv  as 
the  coiisnmption  of  timbei-  d<M'reas(Ml. 

Tlie  want  of  timber,  the  low  price  of  all  kinds  of 
produce,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  State  drivinu'  all 
emigration  around  it,  ntterly  ])revented  the  exten- 
sion of  the  settlements,  or  any  demand  foi-  ical 
estate. 

The  townshi]>  school  lands  wei'e  uuavailalde,  or 
sacrificed  at  a  small  ])ercentago  of  tlu^  amonnt 
afterwards  realized  on  those  rc^tained,  conse([ueiitly 
the  jv&idents  had  to  su]iport  their  schools  from  their 
])rivate  purse,  or  do  without  them.  On  every  hand 
the  prospect  was  discouraging,  'i'he  high  anticipa- 
tions indnlged  in  when  s])eculation  was  at  fexcr  heat 
aggravated  and  increased  the  despondency.  Among 
the  causes  tliat  intensihed  this  state  of  things,  was 
the  want  of  a  currency.  After  the  failure  of  the 
two  State  banks  in  1S42,  there  was  no  reliable  circu- 
lating luedinm.  While  the  few  articles  of  export 
thnt  would  bring  cash,  such  as  furs,  ])elti'i(^s,  tal- 
low, and  the  pork  and  wheat  haided  by  wagon  to 
Chicago,  or  shipjx'd  to  St.  Louis,  were  sold  at  Ji 
price  that  would  appear  ridiculous  now,  ])aym(Mit 
was  invariably  made  in  a  dei)reciated  currency. 
The  Eastern  pundiaser  (;oming  to  Chicago  with  ])ar 
funds  to  invest  in  Western  produce,  found  a  money- 
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cliaiiuvr  tluMc  rciidy  to  Lcivc  him  iwo  to  tivt»  ixMccnt. 
j)r('miiiin  for  liis  Eastern  currency,  wliile  the  depre- 
ciated stufT  was  Just  as  current  ainon*^  tlie  poor 
Suckers  :  in  Tact,  they  never  saw  any  otlier.  Onr 
Sniifli.  a  Scotchman,  had  a  ])ank  of  issue  nominally 
in  Milwaukf'c,  called  the  Wisconsin  Fire  and  Marine 
Tnsni'anc(^  Coni])any.  He  had  an  otiice  in  (Miicago 
wliere  he  *i;a\('  his  hills  for  Eastern  j'unds,  paying'  a 
])i'tMninm  of  one  to  two  per  cent.,  and  for  a  ti'^te 
this  was  the  o!!l_\  money  in  eircidation.  If  the 
liolder  wanted  to  remit  E:ist,  (and  all  the  cnrrency 
received  had  to  uo  ivist  through  the  mercliants, 
money  loaners,  or  some  one  elsei,  the  money  liad  to 
go  to  Chicago,  and  Snnlli  woukl  give  Eastern  funds 
for  it  at  two  to  three  pej'  cent,  discount  on  his  own 
pa])ei-.  thus  making  from  one  to  two  pei'  cent,  on 
iieaily  all  the  mone}-  that  ])assed  Chicago.  Tiiere 
were  tinn^s  when  the  exchange  on  Eastern  or  par 
funds  was  as  high  as  Iinc  to  ten  jxm-  cent.  It  is  hut 
justice  to  the  Scotchman  Smith,  to  sav.  that  wlule 
lie  did  a  wholesale  sha\  ing  business,  lie  redeemed 
all  his  issues  and  closed  ui)  his  bank  honorablv,  and 
went  back  to  Scotland  with  a  large  i'ortun<\  made 
in  his  litth'  shaving  oilice  in  Chicago;  while  the 
other  "Wild  Cat"  and  *'  lied  Dog,'"  as  it  was  called, 
from  ]\Iissoui'i.  Indiana  and Michiuan,  after  circnlat- 
ing  for  months  at  a  heavy  discount,  failed  entirely — 
and  many  of  the  old  settlers  have  bundles  of  it 
stored  away  in  some  corner  of  an  old  (diest.  but 
badly  faded,  as  its  makers  did  not  even  furnitsh 
decent  paper  and  ink  in  its  manufacture. 

The  experience  of   the  Illinois  settlenumts,  froni 
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1«;^8-3U  to  1840  48,  is  hut  a  repetition  of  the  history 
ofevei'V  coiiiimuiitv  tliat  (»\ crti'ades  and  lives  beyond 
its  iiicoTue.  Wild  and  reckless  sjx'cnlation  never 
creates  weallli,  bul  \v;i<les  i(.  and  a  ])eii()(l  of  vvastc- 
I'ul  extra vau'a nee  must  bf  followed  by  the  ii|-;ictic«' 
of  ri^id  economy,  iialirul  industry  and  sclfdenial. 
or  descent  to  ui()Vt4inu'  poverty.  l"'ull  recovery, 
like  |)liysical  rocu]ieration  after  a  deb;iucli.  uect'<>i- 
tates  the  ine\it:ible  jtenance  which  al(»no  caii  ri'storc 
the  washed  energies. 

Although  the  setlh'r  had  from  the  tirsi  a(lvinf 
iK'ie.  from  necessity,  practicfd  the  mo-t  |(atiint  and 
})ersistent  labor,  and  lived  })lainly  and  economically 
aH  all  settlers  in  a  new  country  must,  yet  the  world 
was  on  11  wild  crusade  of  >peculation  and  linancial 
extravagancM',  and  all  had  ro  sulb'r  in  common. 
Still  the  settlei-s  and  the  conntrv  individually 
weathei'ed  rile  storm,  and  ilier»'  weic  few  cases  of 
bankruptcy  among  the  pioneer  farmers,  while  most 
otiiers  yieUbnl  to  the  linancial   tornado. 

The  pi'oduction  of  permanent  or  lasting  improve- 
ments, or  ac(piisition  of  currency  or  credits,  wliich 
can  be  exchanged  for  or  converted  into  such  im- 
provements or  other  valuable  possessions  li(4d  and 
retained  foi-  future  use,  is  the  ac([uisirion  of  wealth. 
But  the  ac(pnsition  of  us(4(>ss  luxuries,  or  of  wealth 
to  be  converted  into  such  luxuries,  is  not  wealth 
ac([uired.  A  whole  communit}  may  work  indus- 
triously, the  sound  of  the  loom  and  spindle  nuiy  be 
vocal  through  the  land,  and  an  iiuniense  amount 
of  nominal  wealth  be  produced;  but  if  tJiose  pro- 
ductions are  all  useless  oi-  iniuiious  luxuri«'s  that  do 
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not  add  to  tlie  8iiin  of  liuinan  liappiiK'ss,  or  are 
ex})»'nd»Hl  for  such  when  they  liave  l)e('ii  earned 
and  used,  the  eoniniunit}'  is  no  rich.er  than  before, 
l)ut  a  i)ortion  of  time  and  hi])or  whicli  nii^^'lit  have 
])rodticed  something-  permanently  useful  has  been 
lost. 

It  always  takes  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  earnings 
of  any  })eo])h' to  sii})port  tlicni.  orgivc  them  a  living, 
and  only  as  those  earninns  aiv  in  excess  of  that 
expense  or  sup])ort.  are  tiiat  people  acquiring  wealth, 
and  all  of  those  earnings  cx[)ended  for  ai-ticles  not 
necessary  for  comfort  arc  literally  wasted. 

This  ])i'inci])le  a})plied  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
early  settlers  fi-oni  :183<'»  to  1844,  will  prove  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  really  accumulating  wealth, 
faster  than  at  any  succeeding  time.  They  were 
placed  in  circumstances  where  as  they  had  really  no 
income  to  l)e  converted  into  money  and  exi)ended  for 
luxuries  which  their  ])rideand  vanity  would  induce 
them  to  indulge  in,  the}'  weiv  forced  to  forego  tluit 
indulgence,  and  as  they  were  leally  none  the  less 
happy,  tliey  suffered  no  loss  in  conse([uence.  But 
their  time  and  energies  were  ai)i)lied  in  making  ])er- 
manent  imi)r(nements,  bi'eaking  the  prairie,  fencing, 
luiilding  bridges  and  roads,  rearing  orchards,  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  by  all  this  making  the  farms 
more  valuable  :  and  as  these  could  not  beexj^ended, 
it  was  all  wealth  acquired  and  stored  u])  for  future 
itse  ;  here  is  the  true  secret  of  the  uni)aralleled  growth 
of  our  State.  If  the  labor  of  the  settlers  had  all 
been  directed  to  hunting  deer,  and  trapping  muskrat, 
and  all  the  })elts  sold  for  silks  and  laces  and  other 
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fincrv,  and  th:it  ^v()l•ll  out.  the  State  would  liave  btM'u 
no  nclier  to-day  tlian  wlicn  tli(3  Indian  lollowi^l  tliat 
same  business,  and  ('\'])ended  liis  earniniis  I'oi' 
wliisky,  heads,  and  otlier  ))aul)lps.  TJie  liard- 
w'oi'kinu',  tM'onoinieal  Gi'miaii  will  ]»ay  for  an  eiu'lit^^- 
acn'  larin  in  a  t'tnv  yeai's,  when  otlici"  men  will  oidy 
pay  cxpt^nses :  altbouuii  the  (.Tennan  ])i'oduees  no 
more  than  tlic  otliei-.  yel  he  saA^es  it.  while  the  otlier 
spends  it.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations — if 
the  income  of  either  exceed  theex])enses  all  counted, 
then  wealth  is  being  accumulated  :  but  if  the  outgo 
is  more  than  the  income,  then  no  amount  of  tine 
spun  theories,  casuistry  oi'  so})histry  can  ])revent 
poverty  being  the  result. 


ILIJNOTS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

The  Lake  system  of  the  southeastern  slope  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  so  comnumding  a  fea- 
ture in  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  so  inti- 
nuitely  connected  with  the  river  systems,  and  artili- 
cial  or  canal  navigation,  that  it  needs  to  be  well 
understood,  to  ]>ro])erh'  C()m})i-ehend  and  a])])reciate 
the  latter. 

This  immense  chain  of  lakes  or  inland  seas. 
with  basins  a  thouMUid  feet  in  de})th,  tilled  with 
water,  ])ure  and  si)arkling  as  crystal,  rests  like  a 
circh't  of  diamonds  on  th«^  brow  of  tlie  continent. 

All  the  world  elsewhere  go  (hmu  to  the  sea,  but 
we  go  ?/j9,  as  if  nature,  proud  of  lier  handiwork, 
had  ])laced  it  on  the  highest  elevation  for  the  adnii- 
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ration  of  the  world,  find  tliat  their  sweet  and  ])ellu- 
cid  waters,  percohitinir  throiigli  all  the  liiddi^n  erev- 
ices  of  "-eolofiric  secrecA',  niiuhr  he  ever  ready  to 
slake  tlie  thirst  of  a  continent.  Lake  Snperior  is 
6IJ0  feet  above  the  sea  level.  L:ike  Michigan  is  .vTS 
feet  above  t^e  sea,  :ind  iiboiit  loo  feet  above  the 
canal  basin  ;it  La  SmIIc  Thus  the  lakes  iiani;-  as  it 
were  in  a  srTtinu'  above  us.  niid  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sli<j;ht  elevation  enclosiiiir  Lak«'  Michi- 
<i;an,  our  State  lies  lowei*  than  that  lake,  with  its 
water  shed  inclininu-  awav  from  ir.  The  o('oloui<'al 
rock  strata  ascend  and  cro])  out  uoini::  ufU'th.  and 
consequently  the  lake  water's  rest  U])on  the  ed^e  (»f 
all  the  strata,  pen(>trate  rhe  j)orons  portion,  and 
become  the  source  of  onr  artesian  fountains. 

From  their  commanding"  position,  the  lakes  send 
their  waters  by  dift'ei-ent  routes  to  the  sea.  Once 
they  found  tli.'ir  princi|)al  outlet  by  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois,  and  a  sti-eam  of  uii;antic  dimensions 
then  passed  throuuli  what  is  now  oui*  county  : 
but  at  a  time  lonu'  i)ast.  (how  lonu'  \v<'  can  only  Judue 
by  appearances),  the  lakes  were  depiessed,  and  tlu>^ 
low  and  marshy  plains  around  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michiiian  were  left  bare,  and  the  waters 
sought  the  sea  by  iea])inu'  the  fiills  of  Niagara, 
threading  the  passes  among  the  islands  and  rapids 
of  the  St.  Law'i'ence,  and  weie  gieeted  by  the  boreal 
blasts  and  icebtn'gs  from  (Treenland  and  Labiador. 
instead  of  the  soft  and  s]iice-laden  bree/es  of  the 
(Julf. 

The  idea  of  a  canal  or  water  communication  from 
the  lakes  to  tlu'  Mississippi  by  the  way  of  the  Illi- 
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nois  rivpi',  pres^Mitwl  itsolf  t(3  tho  first  explorers  of 
tile  countrv  :  in  fact,  the  fonner  existence  of  such  a 
connection  was  evident. 

Col.  Long,  after  niakinu'  a  topograpliical  survey 
<»f  the  country  in  1 817,  says,  "Tlie  project  of  con- 
stiuctino-  such  a  cinial  where  nature  has  nearly 
formed  it,  must  necessarily  for(!e  its  consideration 
upon  the  Governnx'ni,"  and  sucli  seems  to  have 
been  the  result. 

In  1814,  President  Madison  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  importance  of  this  national 
Avork,  the  •*  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal."  It  was 
recommended  by  (tov.  Bond,  the  lirst  governoi', 
in  his  iirsl  message  to  the  lirst  Illinois  Legislature,  in 
381!^  In  18-21,  the  Legislature  appropriated  5i^l(),0{)0 
lor  surveying  tlie  route.  Fts  cost  was  estimated  at 
8<;o().o(»(i  to  sToo.ooo:  it  linally  cost  88,()()(),()()0.  In 
I8"i.'».  a  law  was  ])assed  incoiporating  the  Canal  (yom- 
l»any,  but  m*  stuck  was  taken.  In  lS:2t),  Congress 
donated  H(>(),()()()  acres  of  land,  or  (n'eiy  alternate 
section  within  live  nules  of  the  canal,  to  aid  in  its 
construction. 

In  18'28.  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  con- 
structing the  canal  under  Stat«'  iinthority,  commis- 
sioners aj)])ointed.  and  a  new  survey  and  new  esti- 
mates math'. 

But  work  wjis  not  commenced  till  18;5«) ;  ground 
was  first  bioken,  with  great  ceremony,  at  Chicago  on 
the  fourth  of  July  of  that  year.  Work  immedi- 
ately commenced  in  earnest,  and  several  thousand 
laborers  were  eni])loyi!d  ;  loans  were  obtained  from 
foreign  capitalists,  and  State  l)onds  issued  therefor. 
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The  woik  was  succf^ssfully  ])rose('uted  for  two  or 
three  years,  wlien  the  money  loaned  becoming  «'X- 
liaiisted,  and  the  linancial  erasli  of  ls;}7  inteivening. 
dried  up  all  sources  from  wliich  money  might  be 
expected  to  come.  The  State  was  unable  to  borrow, 
and  consequ(^ntIy  unabh'  to  ])ay  her  (loutractors. 
Several  issu<'s  of  scri])  were  made,  and  tlie  work 
temporarily  sustained,  but  the  scrip  ra])idly  depre- 
ciated, some  as  low  as  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  would  have  been  worthless,  bnt  that  it 
was  received  in  payment  for  canal  land  sold  by  tiie 
State ;  tlie  work  was  Mnally  entirely  snsjx-nded. 
The  scrip  was  redeemed  and  the  contractors  paid, 
bnt  it  was  several  years  ai'ter,  and  many  failed,  or 
sold  their  scrip  or  claims  for  a  triHe,  while  those 
who  bought,  or  held,  did  well.  Tlie  suspension  of 
work  on  the  caiial  intensified  tiie  hard  times  and 
general  poverty  and  embarrassment  of  the  settlei's, 
it  stop])ed  emigration,  and  many  left  the conntry. 

In  18-15  0,  the  State  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  persons  of  whom  money  had  been  borrow^ed  for 
canal  pnrposes  (who  had  received  no  interest  on  the 
loans  for  some  years,  as  tiie  State  was  utterl}'  unable 
to  pay  it,)  by  whicii  the  bondiiokL'rs  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  canal  and  canal  lauds,  to  advance 
the  money,  about  >>l, ()()<>.( hki,  and  finish  the  canal  ; 
sell  the  canal  lauds  not  below  the  appraised  value, 
and  receive  the  tolls  of  the  canal  :  and  when  they  had 
received  their  J'uU  })ay,  the  canal  was  to  become  the 
pro])ert3^  of  the  State.  Under  this  arrangement 
work  was  resunie(l,  and  the  cantd  was  c(»mpleted 
in  I84.S. 
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Tlu'  canal  lands  ]ialda  la ru'c  proportion  of  tlif  cost 
of  consiriiction.  and  wirh  tlic  lolls  rKpiidatcd  tli^* 
last  of  the  debt  in  1873.  and  ihc  canal  was  tnrned 
over  to  the  State  It  now  pays  the  State  altont 
-i^l  1  ().()( >0 net,  yeail y.  The  oiiginal  desifjfii  was  to  ffrd 
the  canal  l'r<»ni  the  l-ik(\  by  cutting  through  the 
surrounding  ridge,  whiidi  securely  holds  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  but  the  eniban'assment  of  the  State,  and 
difliculty  of  obtaining  means,  compelled  the  adoption 
of  w'liat  was  called  the  shallow-cut  ]»lan,  which  saved 
six  or  eight  feet,  in  depth,  of  rock  (\\'cavation  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  The  Calumet  rivei-  was  dammed  for 
a  feeder,  and  immense  pumpi'ig  woiks  were  set  in 
motion  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  Chicago  liver,  which 
together  su])plied  water  for  the  canal. 

Tn  1S09,  Cliicago,  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
State,  for  the  pui-])ose  of  draining  and  cleansing  the 
Chicago  river  which  had  become  a  cess-pool  of  lilth, 
excavated  that  level  of  the  canal  to  the  depth 
required  for  the  lake  to  (low  through  it,  so  that  it  is 
now  constructed  on  the  origiiuil  deep-cut  i)lan.  and 
the  lake  flows  through  tlie  canal  and  Illinois  t;)  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  It  has  reversed  the  cur- 
rent of  Chicago  river,  and  instead  of  its  llowing  into 
the  lake,  the  lake  llowsu])  through  the  river  into  tiu' 
canal.  The  amount  exjteiided  by  the  city  was  about 
s-2,O()().()(]0.  which  was  refunded  by  the  State,  after 
the  great  lire  in  Chicago,  although  iiol  due  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  TIk^  dammirig  of  the  Calu- 
met for  a  feedei'.  flooded  a  large  tract  of  swamj)  land 
in  Indiana,  and  was  a  serious  ground  of  com])laint. 
After  the  completion  of  the  deep  cut,  the   Calumet 
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djiiri  was  rpinovcHl,  to  the  j^rcat    satisfaction  of  the 
pHO])l«*  of  Indiana. 


Abont  tlu^  year  1837,  the  s<'ttl('iii(Mits  in  Nortiieru 
Illinois  l)(.M'ame  infested  with  a  band  of  d(^sj)eradoos 
familiarly  known  as  the  '"Bandits  of  the  Prairies." 
Their  favorite  ])nrsnit  was  horse  stealing.  The  soat- 
ti'n^d  i)oi)ulationbeing('oidiiied  mostly  to  tlieedgeof 
the  timbei.  while  the  broad  ])iairie  was  unoccnpied, 
gave  tJiem  an  o})]>ortunity  to  travel  with  their  ill- 
gotten  steeds  nniriolested  to  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Towa.  which  they  did  veiy  successfully,  seldom 
being  caught.  Their  success  in  the  horse  line  soon 
emboldened  them  to  trvothei-  branches,  and  bnrgla- 
ry,  robbery  and  murder  were  not  unfrequent.  If  a 
setth'r  liad  money  in  his  house,  it  would  in  some 
waA  beconu^  known  to  the  ganu',  and  they  w^ould 
frecjuently  get  it.  In  one  instance  a  settler  had  seven 
liuiidred  dollai's  in  a  trunk  under  his  Ixnl,  the  robber 
entei-ed  tlu^  house  and  took  out  the  trunk,  while  the 
man  and  his  wife  weie  awake  and  conversing;  the 
robber  afterward  told  the  conversation  as  proof  that 
he  lu»ard  it.  It  was  done  during  a  violent  thunder 
storm,  and  when  the  thunder  rolh^l  heavily  the}'- 
would  draw  the  trunk,  and  wluui  it  ceased,  hold  on 
till  another  thunder  crash,  and  thus  they  got  their 
'[yrey  without  being  noticed.  Th(\y  bec'ame  a  terror 
to  the  settlers,  <'S))ecially  to  the  female  portion.  It 
is  a  ])art  of  the  religion  of  a  new  country  never  to 
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refuse  slielter  to  n  lieiiij^lited  traveler,  and  x\\  tlie  time 
named  it  was  im])()ssible  to disfiiminate between  tlie 
worthy  straii<i:er  and  the  bandit  of  tlie  ])rairie.  And 
tlie  stranger  taken  in.  instead  of  provin<i:  an  anii;el, 
has  often  broken  tlie  slumber  of  his  host  by  appear- 
ing at  his  bedside  with  a  ])istol,  demanding  his 
valuables.  The  civil  authority  seemed  entirely  in- 
effici'-'nt  :  in  many  instances  they  were  suspected  of 
(•omi)iicity  with  the  gang.  If  arrested,  thev  would 
lireak  jail,  or  by  some  technical  ([nibble  escape  the 
nu'shes  of  the  law,  TheA  became  very  bold  in  some 
localities,  stealing  cattle,  or  anything  the\  eould  lay 
their  hands  on.  It  seemed  to  ])ervade  all  branches  of 
business.  The  grand  jury  of  La  Salle  (jounty 
found  se\  (M'al  bills  against  a  butcher  in  Ottawa  for 
stealing  cattle,  and  it  was  conclusive?!}'  ])roved  that 
the  citizens  of  Ottawa  had.  although  unconsciously, 
lived  for  months  on  stolen  beef.  The  jury  were  very 
cautious,  in  presenting  the  bills,  to  have  a  warrant 
issued  before,  by  any  possibility,  the  butchei-  could 
suspect  their  action  i  but  he  knew  it  as  soon  as  they 
did.  and  left  for  ])arts  unknown. 

The  muider  of  Mr.  Daven])ort,  at  mid-day.  on 
tlie  Fourth  of  July,  alarmed  the  whole  country. 
One  of  the  gang,  by  the  name  of  Birch,  a  shrewd 
man,  but  an  accom])lish(^d  sc!oundrel.  was  arrested 
I'or  being  concerned  in  the  murdei-,  and  was  identi- 
lied  as  the  man  who,  a  short  time  Ix'foie,  in  the 
guise  of  a  Methodist  preachei-,  stayed  over  ni^%ht 
with  Jeremiah  Strawn,  n  wealthy  farmer  of  Putnam 
County  ;  attended  prayers  with  JJiother  Strawn,  and 
a  night  or  two  after,  went  through  his  house,  taking 
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all  liis  v:ilual)les,  wliile  an  acconqdic*^  licld  a  ]tist(>l 
to  IStiJiwii's  liead,  to  keep  liini  ([uiet.  I'irrli  was 
brouglit  to  Ottawa  as  a  witiifss,  hut  not  vis«'d.  He 
shrewdly  ])i('teiHled  to  lie  wiHin<i'to  expose  tliegang, 
and  lii..  ti-ial  was  put  oil*  for  several  months,  to  u'rt 
his  testimony.  He  subsequently  broke  jail,  stole  th*^ 
Jailer's  liorse,  rode  him  about  a  hundred  miles,  and 
leftliim  rui?iHd.  He  wrote  back  to  the  aherilf.  a])olf>- 
gizing  for  his  rudeness  in  nor  taking  formal  leave, 
after  so  mu(di  kindness  shown  him  while  an  inmate 
of  his  family  ;  said  he  oidy  borrowed  the  horse, 
))ut  believed  he  had  ruined  him.  and  hoped  he 
would  be  excused  for  both  olienses,  as  his  business 
was  very  ui-gent. 

That  was  the  last  ever  heard  of  Hircli.  Exasper- 
ated beyond  measure,  smarting  under  tlie  loss  of 
property,  and  living  in  continual  fear,  the  people 
came  to  t!ie  conclusion  that  self-preservation  was 
the  first  law  in  nature  ;  that  they  had  a  right  to  pio- 
tection  from  the  law%  but  if  that  could  not  be  ha<l, 
then  it  must  come  in  sonu'  otlier  way. 

Vigilant  societies  were  formed,  for  arresting  crimi- 
nals and  bringing  them  to  punishment,  and  dee]) 
mntterings  were  heard,  indic^ating  a  feeling  that  was 
destintxl  to  reform  the  state  of  society.  One  of  these 
societies  was  formed  in  the  north  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Campbell  was  chosen 
captain.  Campbell  w^as  a  Canadian,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  decision  of  character.  The  gang  were 
alarmed,  and  resolved  to  dispose  of  him.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon,  two  men  hy  the  name  of  Driscoll, 
called   at  Cam]»beirs    front    gate,  and  inquired  of 
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(■ani])beirs  (Ijiim'lilcr  foi'  lici*  laflicr;  Ciimplx'll  cMmt* 
to  flic  ii'iitp,  when,  without  sayinii'  ;i  woid.  tlit'v  sliot 
hiiM  tin-ouuli  the  lirjirt,  jiiid  coolly  rod*'  ofl'.  Tlic 
lU'Xt  (lay  tlic  ]tt'0))|('  ass.'ml)l(^(l  c//  mdssc,  took  three 
of  tlie  Dri^colls.  tried  them  h\  a  inrv  of  tlieir  own. 
found  two  of  tiiein  I'uiltw  uav  e  tliem  an  hour  to  say 
their  prayeis,  and  sliot  tlieni,  us  tliey  did  ('ain])h('Il. 
Tliey  then  resolved  to  sei-ve  every  thief  they  cauirht 
in  the  same  wji\.  The  ('ft'ect  was  nu)st  sahitai'v.  It 
struck  teiror  to  the  uaiiu-,  Jind  UKinyof  them  sounht  a 
more  o-(>iiial  clime;  showing'  tluit  ])rompt  and  sure 
j)unishment  will  ever  cause  the  law  to  be  res])ected, 
and  hold  des])eradoes  in  fear.  l*roni])t  conviction 
and  ]»unishment  of  every  o.l'ense  is  the  remedy. 
Delay  is  little  bettei'  than  eiitin*  omission. 

Nortliern  Illinois  lias  had  no  occasion  for  mob-law 
since,  and  it  is  to  be  lio])ed  it  never  will  auain. 
These  summary  nu'asures,  joiiuHl  with  the  incom- 
ing emigrants  s])reading  over  the])rairies  and  lilling 
u])  tli<'  country,  preventing  the  facilities  for  esca])e, 
made  tiie  freebooters'  occu])ation  a  more  dangerous 
one.  An  incu])us  was  lifted  from  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  their  nightly  dreams  ceased  to  be  dis- 
turlied  by  the  expected  visit  of  the  robber.  The 
vigilant  societies  were  continued  a,  long  time,  and 
did  much  in  effecting  a  change  and  preventing  a 
return  of  the  evil.  The  frontier  settlenuMits  liave 
ever  been  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  outlaw,  and  it 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  tiie 
pioneer  had  to  encounter;  for  this  ])ioneer  region 
ottered  unusual  facilities  for  their  enormities,  as  the 
whole  country  could  be  traversed  either  by  night  or 
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clii y  without  iciiiinl  to  I'oads,  iind  it  wmh  almost  uh 
didicult  to  roliow  tli(^  trail  of  a  tiiicl',  as  the  flight 
of  a  bird.  A  lioisc  thief  would  travel  across  tlie 
l)rairie  all  ui«j^ht  at  a  speed  that  would  ])la('e  him  far 
away  in  the  moriiin<i:.  then  Tu*  in  som<;  thicket,  miles 
from  the  settlements,  all  day.  and  nothin*.;'  but  the 
stars  ()!•  wind  could  tell  a'ou  where!  to  iind  hiui. 

An  im])ression  pnnailed  atone  time,  that  a  large 
l)roi)ortion  of  the  settlers,  who  were  strangers  to 
ea(di  othei',  were  (Connected  with  the  gang,  and  the 
utter  iin])Ossibilitv  of  trackinii'  tlu;  thieves  increased 
that  sus])icion.  The  bandits  tried  to  create  such  a 
belief. 

When  Bii'ch  was  at  Ottawa,  under  suiveillance, 
he  stated  thiit  theie  were  about  4()()  in  La  Salle 
County  in  league  with  the  bandits,  but  refused  to 
give  any  name,  though  he  said  he  might  some  time 
do  so. 

This  sus])icion  and  waiii  of  contidence  at  that 
time  was  a  serious  trouble,  and  well  cahuilated  to 
disorganize  and  disband  society.  But  it  soon  be- 
(•ame  a])i)arent  that  Biich's  st(M'\  was  concocted  in 
his  own  interest,  and  subse(iuent  develojunents 
measurably  removed  the  suspicions,  and  in  the 
end  proved  them  substantially  J'alse. 

Among  a  population  derived  fi-om  all  sections 
of  the  woi'ld,  suspicion  that  thei-e  might  be  some 
Judases  among  the  nnnd)er  was  not  unnatural  or 
unreasonable.  When  we  consider  the  restraining 
influences  of  society  upon  individual  conduct,  and 
the  scattered  and  isolated  situation  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, it  is  surprising  that  so  few  showed  the  cloven 
foot. 
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It  was  said  that  when  a  ('()ni])any  of  t'ini,iz;raiits 
crossin<^  tlic  ])laiiis  to  Oi'co-on  or  ('iilif'ornlji,  w(^n' 
fairly  on  tlic  ])lsiiiis,  and  rciDovt'd  from  tlic  n'sti'ain- 
in<i;  inlliK.'nce  of  scx-ictv.  individiuds  tluit  liitlwrto 
had  bonicM  r('])Ut;ition  for  lioiicstv.  I'iiii'  dciilinu  and 
gcntlcinanly  drportincnt,  (d'tcn  proved  the  very 
nwcrse,  niid  tliosc  wlio  still  hoi-c  tlu'iiisclvcs  hoiiorji- 
blj'- and  fairly  could  be  li'iislcd  cNcr  aftrr.  TIk^  cx- 
poricncc  was  a  I ryinsj,' ordeal,  and  sil'tcd  the  human 
character  most  thoroUL'hly  :  ae*'  the  same  experi- 
ences have  trans])ired  on  the  frontier.  In  a  commu- 
nity with  a  dense  ])opnlatioii  win  re  ea(di  individual 
is  subject  to  the  uaze  and  remark  of  numerous 
people,  tlie  character  is  artiticial  -Is  inade  to  ordei-, 
and  adapted  to  the  market;  bul  j>la«'ehim(m  a  ])oint 
of  prairie  live  mih's  from  n<'i<4hl)orsand  tw<'nty  miles 
from  town,  and  when  he  tlnows  oil'  Ida  broadcloth 
and  fan(\v  neck-tie.  he  niso  drops  the  artiiicial  man, 
and  appears  in  his  true  charactei.  If  lie  is  made  of 
,ii;()ld  he  will  shine  the  brighter,  but  if  of  basei-  iu(»tal, 
which  the  criticism  of  his  fellows  has  heretofore 
caused  lum  to  keep  burnished,  it  will  here  corrode 
and  rust,  and  defih'  aiui  corru])t  him  and  all  his 
intiu'course  with  his  fanuly  and  neighbors.  Most 
of  the  pioneers  can  remend)er  the  rough,  uncouth 
and  ovei'beaiing  manncM-  of  sonu'  individuals  who 
gav(^  vent  to  tlieii-  true  chaiactei-.  when  thi-y  felt 
relieved  fi'om  the  social  influence  of  the  old  commu- 
nity they  had  left.  Such  individuals  were  usually 
(towards,  and,  like  all  cowards,  were  cruel  when  con- 
querors, and  abjectly  subndssive  when  beaten.  It 
was  amusing   and   instructive   to  see   the  giadual 
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trnnsl'oniiatiuihs  such  clKnactcrs  undei'weiit  as  soci- 
ety with  its  i-('str5iiiiiii<>;  iiitiiiencc  forincd  around 
tlicin  and  foiccd  lliciii  to  ])iit  on  the  artilicial  covoi'- 
ing  that  niucli  ini])i-ov('d,  i)ut  couid  nevpr  conceal, 
tile  I'eal  one.  It  woidd  liave  l)eeii  \i'ry  sino-iilar  if 
sncli  ])('i'soMs.  witliout  ])rinci])le.  and  weak,  morally 
and  mentally,  liad  not  I'allen  in  with  tiiedes])ei"adoes 
that  pi'cyed  n])on  the  ])ul>lic  in  tlu'  infancy  of  the 
forming"  society,  and  that  such  was  the  case,  to  some 
extent,  was  known  to  be  true,  hut  when  incoming 
])o])ulation  di-ov(^  ont  this  gang,  it  reformed  tlieir 
sympathizers:  and  as  a  whole,  no  community  East 
or  West,  sinc(!  tiie])opulationhasoccu])ied  the  whole 
county,  lias  been  freer  from  crime  and  purer  in 
morals  than  La  Salle  County. 

The  settlers  wm'e  not  adventurers  on  the  frontier 
seeking  for  something  to  turn  u}),  but  (%ame  to  find 
homes  for  themselves  and  fami]i<'s,  to  found  such 
institutions  as  they  would  wish  to  leave  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  children.  Educated  and  intelligent, 
they  im])ressed  U])on  their  children  their  own  appre- 
ciation of  education  and  correct  principles  ;  and 
their  ex])erience  with  adverse  elements  had  the 
effect  to  coniirm  them  in  their  former  convictions. 
A  close  study  of  the  antecedents,  cliaracter  and 
history  of  the  early  settlers  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  there  never  was  a  new  settlenu^nt  formed 
of  better  material,  a  more  moral,  intelligent,  ener- 
getic,  and  enter])rising  ])eople. 
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IRl:sn  REBELLION. 

Tlie  lar,u'(^  niiiuber  of  laborers  on  the  cannl.  all 
transient  ])(*rsons,  .G'onfn'ally  witliont  raniiJics,  more 
numtn'ous  at  one  time  tlian  the  citizens  oi!  the  eount}', 
was  to  s(mie  a  sonrcc  of  iineasijiess;  and  wlien.  in 
rlie  Slimmer  of  18h8,  the  rivalry  Ix'tween  the  two 
clashes,  the  Corkonians  and  the  Fardowns.  eidmi- 
nated  in  open  wai\  it  created  very  serious  alarm. 
It  siH^ms  the  Corkonians,  lindinir  themselves  the 
most  numerous  on  the  line,  resolved  to  drive  the  Far- 
downs  from  the  work  ;  commencing  at  the  upper  ])art 
of  the  line,  near  Chicago,  the  members  of  the  clan 
fell  in  as  they  ])rogressed  westward,  and  woe  to  the 
poor  Fardown  wdio  fell  in  their  way  ;  they  took 
the  ferry  boat  by  force  at  Ottawa,  crossed  the  Fox, 
and  w(^nt  on  to  La  Salle,  i)romising  to  clean  out  Ot- 
tawa when  they  came  1-ack.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  line,  they  found  their  o])ponents  in  considerable 
numbers,  wlio  held  them  in  cln^ck,  when  they  fell 
back  to  Camj)  Rock,  whei-e  they  cruelly  malti'eated 
contractor  Dujgan's  hands,  and  then  returned  up  the 
line.  Sheriff  Alson  AVoodruft'  had  called  out  tlie 
force  of  the  county,  sending  in  all  directions  for  the 
scattered  settlers  to  come  in  with  their  arms.  He 
mu^te^ed  about  eighty  men,  and  i)laced  them  in 
charge  of  MaJ.  D.  F.  Hitt,  and  M.  E.  llollister,  as 
ndlirar}'  commanders.  They  met  the  Hotels  below 
Buffalo  Rocdv,  but  fell  back  to  near  Ottawa  ;  the 
Slieritf  read  the  riot  act,  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse, and  on  tlu'ir  refusal  lired  a  volley  into  them 
with  good  aim,  when  they  quickly  Hed,  part  toward 
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Biittiilo  liock,  puj'sued  by  tho  footnieu,  and  part 
toward  tlie  Nortli  1^)1  utT,  pursued  by  the  citizens  on 
horse  back.  Souih  swam  the  river,  and  were  fired 
on  wlien  in  tlie  watei'.  Tlie  i-eporls  as  to  tlie  effect 
of  tile  fii'e  were  very  eontradictoi'y.  some  ciaimini'' 
fourteen  oi-  lifteen  killed,  and  a  lai'uc  number 
w^oundcd,  some  (h-nyiiiLi'  tli<'  killing  of  any  :  but 
the  general  im})iessinn  was  that  st-vcral  wei'c  killed, 
and  many  wounded  :  about  si\t\  wcic  arrested, 
lield  awhile,  and  admittt>d  to  bail  on  their  own  I'e- 
coi^'iiizance,  as  the  county  had  neither  the  means  nor 
acconunodations  to  hold  them.  The  rebellion  was 
effectually  (juelled,  and  was  not  rej»eated.  The 
Fardowns,  smarting'  under  tlieii-  wrongs,  felt  dis- 
posed to  take  revenge  on  their  concpn'red  foes,  but 
wer(>  informed  that  they  must  submit  to  the  law, 
and  did  so. 


(VRTMrNAL  RECORD. 

Notwithstanding  the  panic  created  by  the  events 
above  related,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid, 
no  further  trouble  of  a  serious  chai-acter  occurred 
during  the  building  of  the  canal.  The  record  of 
crime  committed  in  the  county  is  not  a  large  one, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
public  works  constructed  and  the  large  numbtn-  of 
transient  ])0])u!ation  em])loyed. 

A  few  of  the  most  noted  offenses  are  related. 

Two  residents  of  Earlville,  Philips  and  Morse, ejuar- 
reled  about  a  claim  on  (Tovernment  land,  at  that  time 
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a  very  coiumoii  ciiuse  of  {'oiitention.  Morse  was  shot 
by  Pliili])s  ;  no  one  witnessed  tlie  transaction  ;  both 
liad threatened  and  were  (juarrelinu'  at  the  time,  and 
the  particulars  of  thf  atlUir  will  ])robably  nevt^r  be 
knowji  ;  neithrr  wcic  regarded  as  bad  men.  I*iiili})S 
was  convicted  ot'  Hiaiislang'hter.  buti'sciiped  ])unish- 
inent  by  a  re])eal  of  the  law  iixiiii;'  the  ])eiialty  tor  the 
offense.  He  is  still  livini-'  in  the  town  of  Earl  and 
regarded  as  a  (juiet,  inoffensive  citizen. 

While  hauling  tind)er  at  Troy  (Irove,  Quigby  and 
Edgecomb  quarreled,  Quigb}-  struck  Edgecomb  over 
the  head  with  a  large  club  with  fatal  effect.  He 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  but  the  verdict 
was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  provocation 
was  great,  Edgecond)  having  seized  Quigl)y  l)y  the 
beard,  he  having  a  very  long  a,nd  heavy  one, 
Quigby  is  still  living  in  the  west  part  of  the  county. 

The  house  of  a  Mr.  Swift  living  near  Troy  Grove, 
was  entered  in  the  night  by  two  men,  and  while 
one  held  the  pistol  at  the  heads  of  Swift  and  his 
wife,  the  other  collected  the  valiuibles,  including  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

At  the  trial,  at  Ottawa,  of  a  man  for  robbing  a 
peddler,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  was 
pretty  fully  proved,  as  the  man  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  peddler's  goods,  two  men  from 
Lee  County,  Dewey  and  P>liss,  appeared  and  swore, 
that  at  tlie  time  the  peddler  was  robbed,  the  accused 
was  playing  cards  with  them  at  a  place  forty  miles 
distant.  Mr.  Swift  and  his  wife  being  present, 
identihed  these  witnesses  as  the  men  that  robbed 
their  house.     Dewey  and  Bliss  were  arrested,  con- 
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victod  and  sont  to  tlic  ])<'nitenti[ny.  Subsequently, 
wlien  tlir  notorious  Birch  was  at  Ottawa  under 
arrest,  lie  stated  that  lie  and  anotlier  leading  member 
of  the  gang  by  tin*  nanic  of*  Fox,  robl)ed  Swift;  that 
Dewey  had  a  stilt'  hi}),  and  iJliss  a  crooked  knee  ; 
that  when  they  commit ti^d  the  robberv  they  affected 
these  inlirniities  to  avoid  detection,  and  these  were 
the  peculiarities  by  which  the  Swifts  recognized 
Dewey  and  Bliss  when  they  testilied  against  them 
at  their  trial.  The  prosecuting  attorney  conferred 
with  the  Governor,  and  while  they  considered 
Dewey  and  Bliss  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  convicted,  tluy  wn^re  proved  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  gang,  and  they  decided  to  let  them  take 
the  ])unishment  on  general  principles. 

An  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Liley,  was  mur- 
dered and  his  body  found  near  the  Danville  road, 
just  in  the  edge  of  Livingston  County.  The  clothing 
was  all  removed,  and  tlie  face  mutilated  to  prevent 
id(}ntification.  The  da}*^  before  Liley' s  disappear- 
ance, he  had  been  in  Ottawa  and  purchased  a  scythe 
and  snath,  [iiid  left  on  foot  for  his  home  in  Livingston 
County.  About  a  we(dN:  after,  a  man  b}'^  the  name 
of  George  Gates  was  arrested  for  passing  counterfeit 
mone}'^,  and  lodged  in  jail  in  Ottawa.  He  was  iden- 
tified as  having  been  seen  traveling  with  Liley  just 
at  evening  on  the  day  of  his  disappearance,  and 
carrying  Liley' s  scythe;  the  wounds  upon  Liley 
were  two  cuts  across  the  face  and  a  triangular  cut 
across  the  io\^  of  the  head  cutting  through  the  skull. 

A  scythe  was  found  near  the  body,  bent  so  as  to 
fit  the  triangular  cut  in  the  head. 
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Gates'  cloflies  wci-e  bloody,  as  proved  1)\'  his 
washerwoman,  and  he  paid  out  some  Prussian 
tlialers.  such  as  Lih\y  liad  received  at  the  baidv  in 
( )ttawii ;  andGates  was  seen  wearinir  a  coat  of  Liley's. 
At  the  June  term  ot'the  court  in  Ottawa,  18.-)8,  Gates 
was  convicted,  and  hunii,-  in  Au^just,  following — the 
only  execution  that  ever  took  place  in  the  county. 

In  December,  18.3-3,  about  four  hundred  men  were 
em])loyed  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Rjiilroad,  south 
of  tlie  river,  at  La  Salle.  A  misundeistanding 
existed  between  the  contractor,  Albert  Stoiy,  and 
these  men.  Their  wages  had  been  reduced  fjom 
.^l.^f)  to  one  dollar  j)er  day.  After  considerable 
altercation.  Story  went  to  the  stable  to  get  his  horse, 
to  esca])e,  when  they  rushed  upon  him  with  picks 
and  stones,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Twelve  were 
indicted  as  leaders  ;  four  of  them  took  a  change  of 
venue  to  Kendall  count}^,  and  were  convicted  of 
murder.  A  new  trial  was  granted,  which  resulted 
in  a  second  conviction.  Governor  Mattc^son  com- 
muted their  punishment  to  impiisonment  for  life, 
and  iinallv  granted  a  full  pardon.  The  La  Salle 
])eople  were  dissatisfied  with  the  executive  clemency, 
and  when  Matteson  was  on  a  visit  to  La  Salle  he  was 
burnt  in  effigy. 
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LA   SALLE   k   DIXON    RAILROAD. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1841,  the  Legislature 
chartered  the  La  Salle  &  Dixon  Railroad  Company, 
giving  them  tlie  grading  and  work  done  on  the  old 
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Illinois  Ceiitrnl  rond  on  their  line,  and  ab.andoned 
wli<»n  tile  financiiil  crash  canic  During  tJie  year 
operations  connneiic(Hl,  and  a  bardv  ot'  issue,  pre- 
tending to  be  authorized  by  the  cdiai'tei',  was  estab- 
lished. This,  for  tlie  time,  infused  new  life  into  the 
bnsiness  of  that  locality,  but  the  new  state  of  things 
was  haidly  inangurat<'d.  wlien  the  wlioie  concern, 
including  the  bank,  exjjloded.  The  prime  actor  in 
this  enterprise  was  A.  II.  Bangs,  a  man  of  smooth 
and  fair  <'xterior,  but  who  proved  to  be  a  mere  ad- 
venturer, without  character,  ca])ita],  or  credit.  Not 
a  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  reliable  paper  had 
been  nsed  in  the  whole  transaction  of  establishing 
and  running  a  bank,  and  partially  constructing  forty 
miles  of  railroad.  All  the  monev  used  was  the 
ivorthless  issues  of  the  bank.  Tlu^  laborers,  and  the 
farmei's  who  supi)lied  them  with  pi-ovisions,  were 
never  paid.  The  former  tried  to  get  satisfaction  by 
wreaking  their  vengeance?  on  tin;  person  of  Bangs. 
He  was  dragged  through  the  muddy  streets,  but  was 
linall3'  rescued  by  the  citizens,  placed  in  a.skift",  and 
sent  down  the  river. 

The  h()])es  of  the  community  thus  blighted  opened 
an  old  sor(^  and  secMued  worse  than  the  first  experi- 
ence. An  over-anxiety  for  a  resumption  of  busi- 
ness, and  desire  to  welcome  an  outlay  of  money, 
made  Bangs'  oppoi'tunity,  and  it'  he  had  had  one  or 
two  thousand  dollars  in  good  money,  he  might  have 
com})leted  and  run  his  forty  miles  of  railroad. 


Reoorerii  from  Hard  T'nuef 
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•  RECON'EllY  FROM  HARD  TIMES. 

From  about  1841  to  18-12,  tlieiv  was  a  ])t'r('eptihl(' 
improvement  in  the  fimuicial  condition  of  tlie  ('f)un- 
try,  sliii'lit,  it  is  true,  hut  enou.^h  to  be  tlie  liarbin,i>;er 
of  lioi)e.  Tlie  ])er^)le  Imd  conmieneed  workin<j:  their 
way  out  of  their  de])ressi()n  ])y  almost  impert'e])tible 
progress,  and  h\  the  most  patient  Jind  ])ei"sevei'ing 
toil.  To  (^arn,  and  not  to  s])end,  was  tlu'ir  nu)tto, 
from  necessity,  if  not  from  choice.  Such  a  soil,  a 
deposit  of  untold  wealth,  worked  b}^  willing  and 
determined  hands,  could  but  achieve  success.  The 
weight  of  d(4")t  that  pivssed  upon  the  Stnte  and  })eo- 
ple  seemed  too  lieavy  to  be  lifted  by  the  toil  of  a 
century  ;  but  no  burden  could  discourage,  and  no 
task  appeared  beyond  their  capacity,  even  under  the 
most  advers<^  circumstances. 

Smarting  under  the  stigma  of  virtual  re])udiation 
ana  the  opi)robrium  of  ])assing  stay  laws,  to  })ut 
their  creditors  at  defiance  ;  charged  with  ])ublic  rob- 
bery and  private  dishonesty,  they  pursued  the  oidy 
course  that  could  surmount  their  accumulated  mis- 
fortune, and  restore  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  a  few,  and  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
advocated  re])udiation,  claiming  that  the  dt^bt  never 
could  be  paid,  but  that  sentiment  was  (piickly 
crushed  by  an  empliatic  expression  of  public  o})in- 
ion  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  ])eople  bore  the  taunts  heaped  upon  them 
with  the  more  equanimity,  as  they  were  conscious 
of  not  being  leallv  in  fault.  The  terrible  revulsion 
that  swept  older  connnunities  into  bankruptcy  struck 
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thcni  wlicii  striii>glinu- witli  tlie  toils,  ju-ivations,  and 
inevitable  poverty  of  anew  settlement.  Wy  the  side 
of  older  connniinities  and  States,  fliey  were  like 
infants  by  tlu^  side  of  giants.  Yet  they  were  eqnrd 
to  the  emergency,  and  proved  to  the  world  their 
honesty,  their  indomitable  energy  jMid  determination, 
and  the  wonderfnl  resources  of  their  adopted  State. 
Sobered,  and  mnde  wiser  by  the  severe  ordeal  tliev 
had  passed  throngh,  they  were  the  better  pre])Mred 
to  im})rove  and  utilize  all  the  advantages  offered  by 
returning  ])rosperity. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  184:3,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  completi(m  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  and  ])ayment  of  the  canal 
debt.  The  act  was  a  wise  and  judicious  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  honestly  placed  the  canal  and  canal  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  bondholders,  to  be  held  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  debt,  and  at  the  same  time 
guarded  the  interest  of  the  State.  The  bondholders 
were  to  finish  tlie  canal,  and  out  of  the  income  and 
sale  of  the  lands,  to  pay  themselves.  Tlie  pro])Osi- 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  bondholders,  and  under 
their  direction,  work  which  had  been  suspended  for 
several  years,  was  resumed,  and  this  great  state  and 
national  work  com})leted  in  1848.  This  arrangement 
relieved  the  State  of  six  and  a  half  millions  of  in- 
debtedness, and  was  the  first  step  upward  on  the 
road  to  solvency. 

There  was  one  item  of  business,  that,  during  the 
years  of  stagnation,  infused  a  little  life  into  certain 
portions  of  the  county;  this  was  the  line  of  travel  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Chicago  which  passed  through 
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rlic  coiiiitv.  A  st<>ani('r  from  St.  Louis  jirrived  at 
Peru  daily,  connecriiiii"  wit!)  Fi'ink  cV  Walker's  lin*^ 
of  stages,  that  ran  to  Cliicaiio,  and  dui-ing  the  sum- 
mer S(^ason  the  route beejime an  important  tliorough- 
fare,  from  four  to  eiiiht  four-horse  roaches  leaving 
Peru  daily.  The  building  of  tiie  Cliicago,  St.  Louis 
&  Alton  Pailroad,  making  a  diivct.  i-ailroad  couimu- 
uication  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  eifectually 
closed  this  thorougidare,  and  J^'rink  \'  Walker  s 
stages  sought  ether  lields  of  enteri)risc\ 

In  the  Meylcan  war  the  county  res]ionded  with 
her  proportion  of  troo])s  called  for.  Champlin  K. 
Potter  raised  a  part  of  a  company  of  volunteers, 
and,  when  orgainzed,  T.  Lyle  Dickey  was  com- 
missioned Captain,  and  E.  S.  Holbrook,  Lieu- 
tenant. Potter  presented  Captain  Dickey  with  his 
sword,  which  he  accepted  with  a  ])r(nnise  not  to  dis- 
honor it.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  served  in  this  company 
as  orderly  sergeant,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Buena  Vista,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
military  reputation.  The  La  Salle  County  com])any 
did  good  service  during  the  war. 

A  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  Peru,  and  vicinity, 
to  effect  a  division  of  the  county.  It  (U)mmenced  at 
an  early  dav,  and  continued  for  several  years.  Peru 
had  from  the  first  aspired  to  be  a  county  seat,  which 
Ottawa,  and  the  east  part  of  the  county,  had  as 
])ersistently  opposed.  Ottawa  consented  to  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  territory  of  the  county  on  the  east 
and  north,  but  held  with  a  lirm  gri])  to  the  western 
jewel,  Peru  and  La  Salle.  Tlie  matter  created  much 
bad  feeling,  and  nearly  all  elections  were  more  or 
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less  affected  by  it.  Tlw  ('()ni])l('ti()ii  of  the  ciinal  and 
railroads,  facilitating conmiiinication  with  tliecoiinty 
s«»at,  for  tile  time  (|ui(^ted  the  ai^itation. 

Diirin<;- these  yeai's  the  State  ])aid  no  interest  on 
her  internal  ini])rovemcnt  bonds;  the  ])ondh()lders 
were  ini])atient  and  clamored  for  some  recognition 
of  their  claims.  Th«'  conntv  was  also  in  debt  for  its 
conrt  house,  and  liad  i)ai(l  no  interest  on  her  Ixmds 
for  years. 

The  jtrovision  mad<'  for  the  canal  indebtedness, 
and  the  partial  revival  of  business,  created  a  desire 
of  all  thinking  men  for  some  i)r(n'ision  being  made 
to  redeem  the  State  and  county  from  the  taint  of 
lepudiation. 

In  1848,  the  Constitutional  Convention,  with  the 
design  of  making  it  ])erman(Mit,  and  i)reveuting 
i-ejx'al,  inserted  an  article  in  the  constitution  pro- 
viding for  levying  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar, 
which  was  irrevocabh'  •j)ledged  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  and  princi])al  of  the  outstanding  State 
l)onds.  The  ])e()ple  ratified  this  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority. Although  the  amount  raised  by  this  tax  was 
entii'ely  inadequate  to  meet  the  amount  due,  yet  it 
showed  a  disposition  to  do  what  could  be  done,  and 
was  liailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  creditors 
of  the  State.  It  was  known  that  the  avails  of  the 
tax  would  be  constantly  and  ra})idly  inci'easing,  and 
would,  in  tiine,  liquidate  the  debt.  It  gave  great 
contidence.  It  lifted  the  dark  shadow  of  dishonor 
from  the  rei)utation  of  the  State  and  people.  This 
imi)ortant  constitutional  provision  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the  State.     The 
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arMOunt  iciili/cd  was  soon  sulliciiMit  to  ])ii\'  the 
interest,  unci  to  cieate  u  sinkin«;'  fund  for  ])a_vni('nt 
of  tlie  bonds  at  maturity.  'IMie  ])rovisioii  was  con- 
tinued in  force  till  a  new  constitution  was  made,  and 
till  a  large  amount  accumulated  in  tlif  tieasury  over 
and  above  that  needed  to  ])ay  the  bonds.  The  State 
is  now  practically  out  of  debt.  The  county  soon 
followed  the  exam])le  set  by  the  State,  and  the  lirst 
Board  of  Supervisors,  at  tiu'  lirst  session  in  18.51,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  providing  for  tiic  paynu^it  of  the 
last  outstanding  court  house  ])ond. 

The  lirst  (M)urt  house  and  Jail  was  "built  in  \S'M. 
The  amount  ])aid,  as  allowed  by  the  commissioners, 
was  ii^4(>2.2(>  for  the  court  house,  and  s:23r).r)4  for 
the  jail.  The  present  court  house  was  built  in  iS41, 
and  acce})ted  as  complete  in  184:^.  The  contract 
was  taken  by  William  F.  Flagg  for  S'ir),()(K),  but  he 
failed  to  build  it  for  that,  and  a  suit  was  commenced 
by  the  county,  but  was  compromised,  and  the  (!ourt 
house  and  the  apology  for  a  jail  in  tiie  basement, 
cost  s4(),(J0(),  and  county  bonds  were  issned  for  the 
amount. 

The  State  and  county  nobly  redeemed  themselves 
by  paying  their  debts  as  soon  as  they  had  the  means  ; 
there  was  never  an}'  consideral)le  uund)e]'  of  her 
people  in  favor  of  re])udiation :  but  tiiey  failed  to 
pay,  simply  because  tliey  conld  not.  Tlieii-  honest 
intentions  were  shown  by  securing  the  canal  d<4)t, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  provisicm  for  the  two-mill 
tax. 

In  the  winter  of  18.51-2,  the  Legislature  chartered 
a  com])any  to  bvuld  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
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^iviiin'  tlicm  tln'  donation  of  lands  urantt'd  by  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  its  construction.  The  coni- 
j)any,  hy  the  tei'nis  of  Ww  contract,  in  (^onsideiation 
of  the  y)rivih»a:es  granted  and  the  donation  of  land, 
are  to  pay  the  State  seven  ])er  cent,  of  tlie  gross 
eainiiius  of  tlin  road  perjx.'tiiaily.  Tliat  now 
amounts  to  about  s4'i(»,()(i()  annually.  Work  was 
commenced  in  1S52,  and  most  of  the  portion  in  Jja 
Salle  County  was  in  o])eration  in  tiu^  tall  of  18r»3. 
The  (Miicago,  Hurlington  k  Quincy  and  the  (-hicago 
&  Rock  Island  i-oads  were  built  about  the  same 
time.  These  roads,  with  the  canal,  have  revolu- 
tionized the  business  of  the  county,  and,  with  the 
telegra])h,  brought  us  into  coiumunication  wi*  all 
the  world.  The  seclusion  and  distant  removal  om 
the  homes  of  our  youth,  so  irksome  to  the  ])ioneer, 
is  now  ])ractically  abolished.  We  can  communi- 
cate with  distant  friends  in  u  few  minutes,  and 
transport  ourselves  there  in  a  day  or  two  of  time. 

The  cheap  ti"ans])ortation  of  lumber  has  enabled 
the  settler  to  build  and  fence  away  from  the  timber, 
and  independent  of  the  groves  and  timber  belts  so 
eagerl}^  sought  for  in  the  early  settlements.  The 
prairie  towns  on  the  outskirts  of  the  county  have 
rapidly  settled,  and  ex])erience  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  settlement  of  the 
largest  ])raiiies  when  lumber  can  be  obtained  for 
building  and  fencing,  and  coal  for  fuel ;  and,  with 
orchai'ds  and  groves,  a  residence  there  is  about  as 
pleasant  as  along  the  timber,  and  more  healthful 
than  in  the  timber.  The  soil  is  found  to  be  as  good, 
and,  with  groves  of  timber,  which  are  easily  raised, 
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tlic  (lifT<'i»'n('('  in  v!ilu«»,  as  r()iii]):in'd  with  farms 
near  the  tiinlxT,  is  im  icly  iioniiiia!.  TimlxT  land 
ra})idly  declined  in  pi  !<•«■.  Thr  snw-niilis,  wiiicli 
liad  made  tin*  lnnil)t'i'  lid'ctofor*'  iist-d,  were  ;il>an- 
doncd,  with  one  or  I  wo  cxccpiions  only,  in  the 
conntv.  That  vt'isatilit\  of  tlif  Aiin'i'irnn  chai-actei', 
which  so  readily  adajtts  itself  to  altei-ed  circnm- 
stances,  was  cons])icuons  here.  Bm  tjie  same  trait 
of  cliaiacter  will  at  some  fntiire  day  be  piil  to 
the  test.  When  the  lund)ei'  su])ply  fails,  as  fail  it 
will,  they  will  be  comjtelled  to  piovide  a  substitute 
for  tli«'  deliciency. 

Another  important  chani-e  (K-curred  about  the 
same  tiiu",  commencing  a  little  before,— a  cliang*^ 
more  im])(»rtant  and  nu)re  lastin«i,'  in  its  ellect. — 
t"liat  is,  the  introduction  of  improved  a«;ricidtunil 
implements  and  machines.  It  has  more  than 
doubh'd  the  ca])acity  of  the  pef)ple  for  the  ])roduc- 
tion  of  farm  crops,  and  lifted  the  burden  of  slavish 
toil  from  the  shoulders  of  the  laborini;-  millions.  It 
will  make  the  faiiner's  occu])ation  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  engineerinfi;  skill  and  scientific  knowledge 
the  qualification  recpiired  in  a  lai-m  hand,  rather 
than  the  rude  muscular  sti-eniith  re([uii'ed  by  the 
old  systimi. 

The  iniplements  used  when  the  settlem<mts  were 
being  made,  forty  years  ago.  would  be  regai-ded  as 
ridiculous  caricatures  now.  The  ])low  then  us(m1 
was  entirely  inefficient.  For  years  after  tlu^  settle- 
ments commenced  in  La  Salle  County,  there  had 
never  been  a  plow  nuide  or  used  in  the  State  that 
would  clear  itself,  or  do  good  work.     The  old  bull- 
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toiiiiue,  a  wooden  ni()l(l-])oard.,  with  ii  Hat  stii])  of 
iron  for  a  share,  was  about  ms  irood  as  \\\\y.  Some 
brought  with  tlu^ni  the  Ntnv  Eiighmd  cast-iron  ])low 
— a  good  one  there.  l)nt  nseh^ss  liere.  Any  ])low 
then  in  nse  wouhl  load  with  the  fine  unctnous  soil 
to  tlie  deptli  of  six  or  eiglit  inclies,  when  it  would 
onlv  (h'aii'  upon  the  surface,  barely  niakinu'  a  mark. 
A  })addle  was  carried  in  the  hnnd,  and  the  earth 
removed  eveiy  few  rods.  But  the  work  was  poorly 
done  at  best ;  a  good  hariow  or  drag  would  do 
better  work  than  any  plow  then  in  use. 

Tilt'  hi'st  ])low  that  was  made  to  scour  was  the 
diamond,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  slia})e  of  the 
mold-board  or  share.  It  was  ji  single  pie(M^  of  iron 
made  disiiing,  highly  ])olished  and  brought  nearly 
square  to  tlu'  front,  and  tlie  pressure  would  make  it 
clear  itself.  The  farmer  who  iirst  saw  this  done  felt 
much  as  Morse  did  when  he  Iirst  sent  a  message  by 
telegra])h.  Successive  im])rovements  have  been 
nuidc,  till  the  polished  cast-steel  ])low  of  to-day  is  a 
beautiful,  as  well  as  a  pt^rfect  working  instrument. 

Tlie  harvester,  the  mower,  the  thresher,  tlie  loader, 
the  ])itcher  and  binder,  and  numerous  othei'  imple- 
ments, have  all  come  into  ust^  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Our  clean  piairie  soil  offers  facilities  foi-  their 
use  tluit  can  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

Those  who  in  their  youth  used  the  Hail,  the  sickle, 
the  cradle,  and  the  scythe,  and  who  had  their  wives 
or  daughters  drop  the  corn  while  they  covered  it 
with  the  hoe,  will  soon  have  ])assed  away,  and  the 
])ractice(l  skill  which  once  used  those  implements 
will  be  among  the  lost  arts. 

Tlie  tide  of  prosperity  that  followed  the  jjrovision 
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for  tlie  State  and  coinit}^  indebtediiest*,  :iiid  tlie  bnild- 
ing  of  the  principal  railroads,  rapidly  settled  up  the 
unoccnx)ied  ])rniries  in  the  county,  and  largely  added 
to  the  iitiprovenients  (»f'  the  older  settlers.  The 
county  assumed  the  ap])enrance  of  an  old  settled 
region.  Conifoi'table  houses  and  bai'us  si)rung  up 
with  a  rapidity  ])robably  uiKMjualed  by  any  oth«>r 
locality.  Orchards  and  cultivated  groves  trans- 
foi'uied  tlie  once  naked  prai'ie  to  an  abode  ol'  com- 
fort and  beauty. 

The  frugal  habits  of  the  early  settlers  gave  place 
to  habits  of  luxury,  and  verified  the  ndage,  that 
mankind  usually  live  up  to  their  income. 

In  lSo7,  anothei-  iinancial  crisis  occurred,  but  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  ])eoi)le  enabled  them 
to  meet  it  with  coni])arative  im])unity.  It  checked 
their  rapid  accumidation  of  wealth,  but  there  was 
no  suffering  ex<'ept  with  the  commei'cial  classes, 

Tn  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  county  fuinished 
nearly  six  thousand  men  for  the  army,  and  paid  out 
over  $()(K),0()()  for  military  ])ur])oses.  The  military 
history  of  the  county  during  tln^  war  would  till  a 
volume,  and  justice  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  county 
calls  for  such  a  history.  It  will  doubth^ss  be  writ- 
ten. Such  a  work,  not  full  and  exhaustive  of  the 
sul)Je(;t.  would  be  unjust  to  some  and  of  little  value. 

The  revulsion  of  1857,  with  the  loss  of  our  cui-rency 
and  low  prices  consecpient  U])on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  was  soon  followed  by  inllation  and  ex- 
cessively high  ])rices.  Those  who  held  their  grain 
from  180!  and  18()2  to  1864  and  1865,  made  foi-tunes 
out  of  it.  This  inflation — with  the  certainty  that  an 
eifect  ever  follows  the  cause  that  produces  it — was 
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followed  l)v    lilt'  (•(nitiactioM  luid    failnrt^s  of  1873, 
I'l'om  which  h)iig-  dcpivssioii  we  are  iippiirently  just 


recover  J  iig. 

Tlie  county  soon  ])aid  tlie  sOOO.ooO  of  war  debt, 
and,  lit  the  annual  nie«'ting  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  SeptenilxM'.  ls77,  was  reported  by  the 
Treasurer  as  entirely  free  from  debt,  without  an 
outstanding  order,  and  with  s2S,<)(»()  in  the  treasury. 

Several  lines  of  railroad  have  been  built  within 
the  last  ten  yeais,  all  centering  in  Streator  :  the  road 
from  Streator  to  Winona,  now  extended  to  Lacon ; 
the  Paduc-ah,  running  southeast  from  Streator  ;  the 
Chicago,  Pekin  A:  Southwestern  :  and  the  Fox  River 
road,  now  leased  and  o})erated  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  A:  Quincy  Com])anv,  The  latter  tra- 
verses nearly  the  extent  of  the  county,  and  is  doing 
a  laige  and  ])rofitable  business,  princii)ally  in  the 
shi])ment  of  coal. 

The  following  tal)le  of  elevations  on  the  Fox 
River  Railroad  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  chief  engineer  during  its  construction  : 

Taking  low  water  on  tlic  Illinois  rivor  ;is  00, 
Highest,  ])oint  bi'twei'n  Ottawa  and  Covell  creek  is    - 

Grand  Ridge  station, 

Streator  at  shaft  side-track, 

Vermillion  river, 

Going  iKH'th  from  Illinois  river  : 

Ottawa  station, 

Illluois  and  ^lichigan  Canal,  surface  of  water, 

Dayton, 

Indian  creek,  surface  of  water.        .         .        .        .        - 

Highest  point  in  Serena, 

Fox  river  at  Sheridan,  surface  of  water, 

Sheridan  station, 
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COUNTY    COMMISSIONERS 

Of  La  Sali.e  County — Frt^ni.  1S31  to  lS-19,  w/iemi  (oinifi/  Judge 
awl  two  Associtttefi  transirtcd  the  ( 'aunt  ji  liusincsx  for  one  >/ear, 
to  ISoO,  irhen  the  Jirst  Board  of  Supervisors  were  elected. 


Dec, 


1831. 
1H32. 
1832. 
18:54. 


Aug., 


John  Green,  James  !».  Campbell,  Abrani  Tnunbo. 
Martin  Keynokls,  vice  Jas.  B.  Campbell. 
Daniel  Kellogg,  Simon  Crosiar,  Martin  Reynolds. 
Isaac  Dimmiek,    Geo.    lliiveuhill,  Robert  P.  Wood- 
worth. 
Benjamin  Thurston,  vice  H.  V.  Woodworth. 
David  Reader,  Thomas  Burnham,  \Vm.  Barbour. 
1S38.     Isaac  Dimmiek,  Ralph  Woodrutl',  Wm.  Barbour. 
March,  1830.     Henry  Green,  vice  Wm.  Barbour,  resigned. 
Hiram  P.  Woodworth,  vice  Ralph  Woodrull". 
Alson  Woodrull",  vice  Henry  Green. 
Patrick  Hanley,  vice  Isaac  Dimmiek. 
Harvey  Leonard,  vice  Hiram  P.  Woodworth. 
Samuel  Mackey,  vice  Alsou  Woodrull'. 
Robert  Rowe,  vice  P.  Hanley. 
Chas.  H.  Gihnan,  vice  Harvey  Leonard. 
Cbas.  C.  Elliott,  vice  Samuel  Maekey. 
John  Kennedy,  vice  Robert  Rowe. 
Chas.  H.  Gilmau.  vice  C.  11.  Gilman. 
Henry  G.  Cotton,   County  Judge  ;  Chas.  II.  Gilman 
and  Patrick  M.  Kildull,  Associates. 

County  divided  into  Townships  by  Cliami)lin  R.  Potter,  Levi 
Kelsey  and  Israel  G.  Cooper. 

Report  filed  February  28th,  ISoO. 

First  Board  of  Supervisors  met  ]May  2Tth,  1850,  in  special 
session. 
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LIST  OF  (BOUNTY  OFFICERS. 


1831. 

188:!. 
18;M. 
18;!.'). 

1836. 

1836. 
1837. 

18:!S. 
183!). 
1840. 
1841. 
184'2. 

1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1841). 
1850. 
1851. 

im2. 

185;{. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1863. 


AssfKiior  (Old  Treasurer.  ('ohkIij  Cliik. 

Win.  Ku'licy.  David  Wiilker. 

Anthony  PitztT.  " 

"        (JiineJkl).  Joseph  Cloud, 

.liunes  >!.  Sii\vt(  .1,  " 

Henry  ^Maddci),  " 

(resiiriiod  .luly  •.'(;). 

Lon-n/o  r.elaiid  (.Inly  '^'i).         " 

Conr  id  Debaugli.  " 

Jabe/,  Fitcli. 


Sheriff. 

Geo.  E.  Walker. 


1 1 


Rees  Morgan. 

II 

Wagner. 

u 

J.  B.  Ford. 

i  I 

1 1 

1 1 

Samuel  K.  Lewis. 


Geo.  S.  Stebbins. 

II 


W.  Stadden  (Oct.) 
Alson  Woodruir. 

It 
Wm.  Roddick. 


Maurice  Murphy  (May  3).  " 

(vice  Cloud,  deceased). 
Wni.  R.  McClay  (Aug.)     " 
Maurice  Murphy  (Aug. )     " 


It 
It 


S.  W.  Raymond. 


ti 
It 


Pliilo  Lindley. 


ti 

1 1 


S.  W.  Raymond. 


Henry  Hurlburt. 

I  i 

I I 
It 

Eaton  Goodell. 

1 1 

Richard  Thorn. 

1 1 

Francis  Warner, 
ti 

E.  L.  Waterman. 

1 1 

Francis  Warner. 

It 

E.  L.  Waterman. 

II 

Wm.  R.  Milligan. 


a  ■■A     ■%      i:i 


Count  1/  Court. 
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.■!6'.>y.s>o/'  (fill  Triuxurer. 

1863.     Win.  E.  Beck. 

1864. 

1865. 

18(30. 

1807.     Tlios.  Bowcu. 

1S08. 

ISGi).     John  Shcplit'i-d. 

1S70. 

1871. 

1872.     S.  W.  Kaynioud. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 


COUNTY   OFFICKKS-CoxTiNUEi). 

Vo'intij  Clerk.  SIur\ff. 

B.  W.  Kayinond.     Win.  K.  Millimm,. 


A.  H.  .Mooio. 


llilon  Mead. 


II.  A.  .^leCalel). 
1 1 


\Vm.  Cul It'll. 
it 

11.  A.  MeCaloh 
Walter  (iood, 
Diiniel  Blake. 

A.  C.  -Mclnlyre 

II 

II 

lUii'us  C.  StcveiLs, 


!      .1 


coi:nty  ('()i:r'j\ 


1831. 

1833. 

1833. 

]  8.U. 

183.1 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

183!). 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 


I'folidte  Jmlge. 
Jos.  Cloud  (July). 


J.  V.  A.  Iloe.s  (Oct.) 


1 1 
it 


Uf'i-order. 
David  Walker. 


Authony  Pitzer. 


J.  W .  Armstrong'. 


Asst.irior 


John  Palmer 
Ralph  Woodruir. 
Thomas  Larkin.  Henry  Ilurlhurt.       J.  Fitch,  (,x  officio)' 


! ;  p 


H 


15 


1     T 


hi 


i 


^!; 


:i     ^ 
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C O  L"  N '1'  Y  C O  U  iT— C ' ON t i  m  i: i  .. 

J'rijhtiie  Judge.  Iieco?(l(r. 

1^47.      Homy  (i.  Col  ton,        Sam'l  W.  Knymoucl. 

( I'rtihule  Jiisfire  <ni<l  Co. 
■  f'uly^  !o  Aui:..  ISoti.) 

■ISWK  Philo  Liiulk-y, 

tCO'Oilf/  Chrkdml  (.i- fittirUi  UtCdt'dfr.) 

as.")7.     .lolui  C.  Chaini)liii,      John  F.  Na^h,  {ex  ojlicit>). 

tJ'iiic  'Jl.  licf  C'ct/oK,  lic'U. 
EUftt-d  A>iij  .  1S.")T.) 

18fil.  r.  K.  lA'luiul,  (Aug.)  A.  r>.  Moort',  {e.i  o[licit>) 

ISO.").  "  Ilennau  Silver,  (^.'.' ';///r/(/). 

iMl'.t.  (.'has.  II.  Gilnian.  Clia-.  II.  Honk,  (ix  ojficio). 

1S?.>.  "  Chas.  W.  Dc'iihard. 

IWTa.  Chijrk'S  :Millcr. 


Coi-irl. 

ISJl. 

l.S:«. 

1834. 
May,    1835. 
Sept.      " 
.May,   183<5. 
Sept.,     " 
May,    1837. 
St'i>l  .     " 
Apr.,   'r-^i'.S. 
Sept.,     '• 
May,    ]S3'.t. 
Kov.,  1S40. 


CIRCUIT   COURT. 

Cnriiit  dndiii . 


CUrkof 
Cn-cii'it  Court. 


/'ro<n'i/tih(/ 
Atlitriiftj. 

Richard  Young.     Jas.  M.  Strode.      L.  O.  Shrader. 

"  Tiionias  Ford.  " 

if  .1 


.Sidney  BreeirC.  .Janle^^  (iraut. 
Stei»h.  T.  Logan. 
T'aonias  Ford. 

John  Pearson.  " 

Jesse  B.  Thomas'.  A.  Huntingdon. 

John  Pearson.  .Seth  B.  Farwell. 

"  A.  Huntingdon. 

Tliomas  Ford.  N.  H.  Purple. 


Joseph  Cloud. 


11 
It 
It 
ii 


I , 
II 
1 1 


Apr., 

1S41. 

(I 

Seth  B.  Farwell. 

(  i 

Nov., 

(  i 

i  * 

Loreuzo  Lelaud. 

Apr., 

1S42. 

(  ( 

Jas.  S.  Holt. 

Nov., 

1  i 

John  D.  Catou. 

Seth  B.  Farwell. 

Mar., 

1843. 

J.  M.  Robinson. 

Benj.  F.  Fridlcy. 

Nov. 

u 

John  D.  Catou. 

1 1 

Mar., 

1844. 

K  ( 

II 

« 

•                                               1 

Ch'nti'f  Court. 
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Ten/is  of 
Court'. 


CIRCUIT  COURT— Continued. 

Circuit  Judge. 


Prosecntinrt 
Attorney. 


B.  C.  Cook. 


t< 

u 
II 
II 

Isaac  G.  Wilsou. 

P^dw.  S.  Leland. 

it 

II 
II 
II 
II 

II 

M.  E.  Hollistei-. 
11 

ii 

II 

It 

II 

II 

ii 

ti 

ii 

II 

II 


It 
ti 

II 
II 

t  c 
(I 
II 
II 
It 
II 


W.  H.L.Wallace. 


Nov.,  1844.     .Tohn  D.  Caton.     Beiij.  F.  Fridley. 

Mai-.,    184r). 

Nov.,      "  " 

Mar.,  1840. 

Nov.,      " 

Mar.,  1847. 

Nov.,     " 

Mar.,  1848. 

Nov.,      "  " 

Mar.,   1S4!«.    T.  Lyle  Dickey. 

Nov.,     " 

Apr.,  ISoO. 

Oct.,      " 

Apr..  1851. 

Nov.,     " 

Feb.,  1852. 

June,     " 

Nov.,     " 

Feb.,  1853. 

May,      " 

Nov.,     " 

May,  1854. 

Nov.,     " 

May,  1855, 

Nov.,     " 

May,  1856. 

Nov.,     " 

Feb.,  1857. 

June,      '■ 

Nov.      " 

Feb.,  1858. 

Nov.,     " 

Feb.,  185U. 

Nov.,     " 

Feb.,  1860. 

June,     " 


Clerk  of 
Circuit  Court. 

Lorenzo  Leland. 


It 
It 

It 
It 
ti 

II 
II 

Plillo  Lindley 

I  i 

ti 
ti 
II 
It 
tt 
it 
Ii 


It 

1 1 
(1 


II 

it 


W.  Rusbnell. 


John  F,  Nash. 


II 

tt 

.  C.  Gray,  iSubsHtute). 

u 

W.  Rusbnell. 

it 

II 

11 

1  i 

II 

t. 

ti 

t  fc 

I! 


1.^ 


I! 


mi 

I!  i  'I 

■1  h 


r  r- : 


1  ' : 
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• 

CIRCUIT  court-Continued. 

Tennn  ot 
Court. 

(JircuH  J 

iidge. 

Proseciiflnr/ 
Attorney. 

Clerk  of 
Circuit  Court. 

Nov.,  18B0. 

M. 

E.  Ilollistcr.     W. 

liusluicU. 

JolHi  F.  Nash. 

Feb.,  18(51. 

u 

D. 

P.  Jones. 

A.  B.  Moore. 

June,      " 

(t 

( I 

i  <• 

Nov.,     " 

It 

it 

ti 

Feb.,  18G2. 

<( 

ii 

if 

June,      " 

t( 

ti 

It 

Nov.,      " 

it 

it 

it 

Feb.,  18(33. 

it 

it 

II 

June,      " 

(( 

it 

ii 

Nov.,      " 

c« 

It 

it 

Feb.,  18G4. 

cc 

it 

11 

June,     " 

(1 

it 

it 

Nov.      " 

(( 

11 

ii 

Feb.,    1865. 

li 

Chiis.  Blanchard 

riennan  Silver. 

Nov.,     " 

ti 

ti 

Feb.,  I860. 

l« 

ii 

Nov.,     " 

(< 

li 

Feb.,  1867. 

Ed 

win  S. 

Lelaud. 

It 

Nov.,     " 

t< 

li 

Feb.,  1868. 

it 

ii 

Nov.,     " 

it 

ti 

Feb.,  1869. 

It 

Charles  H.  Hook. 

Feb.,  1870. 

t  i 

i  1 

Nov.,     " 

ii 

11 

Feb.,  1871. 

1 1 

ii 

Feb.,  1872. 

li 

II 

Nov.,     " 

It 

it 

Feb.,  1873. 

li 

Henry  Mayo. 

It 

Nov.,     " 

It 

11 

Feb.,  1874. 

ti 

II 

Nov.,     " 

it 

It 

Feb.,  1875. 

ii 

i« 

Nov.,     " 

it 

it 

Feb.,  1876 

it 

Roswell  Holmes. 

Nov.,     " 

it 

li 

:iH! 
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REPRESENTATIVES. 


■*x 


STATE  SENATORS. 

A  Lix(  "f  tlie  Navies  of  the  Mamhers  of  the  State  Senate  from 
La  Salle  County^  or  from  the  district  in  which  .'<ai(l  County  was 
induded,  since  JS.'U,  the  date  of  said  County's  incorporation. 

ISSf).     James  W.  Stephenson. 
].S3(5.     James  M.  Slrttde. 
is8y,  1840-1.     William  Stadden. 
I,s42-;',,  1844-5.     Michael  Ryan. 
1847-40-51.     William  Keddick. 
1853-55-57-51}.     B.  C.  Cook. 
18()l-63-G5-G7.     Washington  IJusLncll. 
18(i9,  1871-2.     Jason  W.  Stvevell. 
187J5-4.     Elmor  Baldwin. 
1S75-77.     Fuwsett  Plumb. 


Lint  of  Representatives  to  the  State  I^egislnture  from   La  Sidle  ('o., 
from  lSi^5  to  1877 ,    both  inclusive. 


is:;5. 

1837. 

1838-9. 

1810-1. 

1812-3. 


1844-5. 


John  Handin.  1853. 

Henry  ^Madden. 

Joseph  W.  Churchill.        1855. 

Abram  R.  Dodge. 

James  H.  Woodworth.     1857. 

Elisha  Bibbeus. 

W.  H.  AV.  Cushman.         1859. 

W.  H.  W.  Cushman. 

Ambrose  O'Connor.  1861. 


C.  R.  Potter. 
C.  L.  Starbuck. 
David  Strawn. 
Frederick  S.  Day. 
Elmer  Baldwin. 
James  N.  Reading. 
A.  Campbell. 
R.  S.  Hicks. 
Andrew  J.  Cropsey. 


il   1 


Geo.  W.  Armstrong. 

John  W.  Newport. 

1847. 

A.  O'Connor. 

1863. 

Theodore  C.  Gibson. 

Jos,  O.  Glover. 

M.  B.  Patty. 

William  Barbour. 

John  0.  Dent. 

1849. 

Geo.  W.  Gilson. 

1865. 

Franklin  Corwin. 

M.  E.  Lasher. 

John  Miller. 

1851. 

John  Hise. 

Jason  W.  Strevell. 

■\n'\ 


I  '  ! 


; 


';  J 


1 1 
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i{hpkesp:ntatives- 

1887.        Franklin  Convin.  187;5. 

William  Strawn. 

Elmer  Baldwin. 
1869.        William  Strawn.  1875. 

Franklin  Corwin. 

Samuel  Wiley. 
1871.         Geo.  W.  Armstrong.  1S77. 

Benj.  Edgeeomb. 

.las.  ('lark. 

H.  M.  Gallagher. 


-Continued. 

Lewi.s  Souli!. 
J()sei)b  lliirt. 
Geo.  W.  Armstrong. 
Charles  L.  Hollinan. 
Geo.  W.  Armstrong. 
Elijah  11.  Si)icer. 
L.  B.  Crooker. 
S.  M.  Ileslet. 
Geo.  W.  Armstrong. 


' .'t  I 

1 

( 

sKKTcii  (IF  Till-:  ri()M-:i:ii  smi.rjis 


OF    KACM    TOWN    IN    TIIK   COINTY. 


OTTAWA 


Ottawa  and  South  Ottawa  aiv  so  coiirit'cftMl  in 
their  earl}^  j?ettlenient,  lliat  it  is  iiiipossihh*  to  iiiid- 
ligeiitly  separate  tlieir  iiistoiy ;  in  fact,  tlio  town 
and  business  were  first  established  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  and  remained  tliere  till  1SH7  S. 
The  stages  which  ran  fi'oni  Chicago  to  Peoria, 
tlirough  Ottawa,  crossed  tln^  river  by  the  ferry  whicli 
i-an  from  the  ])(Mnt  abovt^  the  Fox  to  the  south  side, 
and  very  few  of  those  who  ])assed  through  or  visited 
Ottawa  before  the  summei'  of  1836,  ever  set  foot  on 
the  present  site  of  Ottawa,  below  the  Fox.  Th(^ 
commanding  geographical  position  of  Ottawa  ;  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  its  location,  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  valleys  of  the  West, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  lofty  wooded 
bluffs,  which  extend  in  gentle  sloping  undulations 
on  either  side  of  the  broad  o]Hm  valley,  both  east 
and  west,  till  they  mingle  with  the  horizon  :  wliih^ 
the  clear  and  s])arkling  waters  of  the  Fox,  froTu  the 
cooler  northern  region  ol  Wisconsin,  brea king- 
abruptly  through  the  north  bluif,  join  the  broad 
and  placid  Illinois  in  the  centie  of  what  is  now  the 
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1  list  I  HI/  of  Lit   Si  if  It    ('(Hill  1 11. 


('il\,  t(»,u<'t Ik'1-  roriniii^u' !i  jiictiii-c  wliicli,  vicui-d  from 
('it  Iht  hliiir,  iiiJikcs  Mil  iiuprcssioii  on  the  hfliohh-r 
not  I'jisilv  cHaccd  it'iidcrfd  it  iiatui'al  tiiat  tlie  end- 
ii'ratit  sliould  be  altraclt'd  to  tliis  locality  lirst,  and 
Miat  many,  as  was  tiic  ('asc,  should  sto])  liere  \vn\- 
]ioiaril\,  who  (Mciit  iially  settled  in  otlicr  ])!irts  of 
llif  county  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

Ottawa  was  early,  and  almost  I'roni  its  lirst  ince])- 
?lon,  desi,u-n;iled  as  a  county  seat,  nnd  its  <i;rowtli 
and  im])orlance  were  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  coiiiil}'  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  centre. 
The  territtny  (Mubraced  in  the  lirst  ()r,i;ani/a,tion  of 
•the  counts,  wliicli  was  e([ual  in  extent  U)  some  of 
the  Eastern  States,  had  to  be  divided  and  set  ott* 
:into  counties,  as  tln^^  ])oj)uhition  extended  and  their 
wiints  re(juired.  To  watch  this  process,  and  see  that 
;it  was  judiciously  done,  and  U  Dreserve  intact  a  lar<j;e 
and  inlluential  county,  ol'  wliii  Ottawa  was  to  be, 
Jn  si/A%  business,  and  wealth,  the  j.  re])resentative, 
was  for  years  the  seir-im})osed  dut}  uid  labor  of 
the  ])rinci])al  citizens  of  the  place.  Many  were  tlie 
caucuses  hehl  and  })il,<;ri mages  nuide  to  confer  with 
other  localities  witliin  the  county  limits,  to  arrange 
for  the  common  interest,  and  ;o  cut  oif  just  enough 
to  leave  a  large  county,  biir  not  enough  to  be  again 
divided.  These  ettbrts  were  successful,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  largest,  most  populous,  and 
wealthy  county  in  the  State,  excei)t  Cook,  and  that 
gains  precedence  only  by  having  the  city  of  Chicago 
within  it.  Ottawa  has  never  had  a  mushroom 
growth,  like  some  towns  ;  its  progress  has  been 
.slow   but    stead}',  and    the  l)usiness  has   not   been 


H !' 


Skctr/i  of  Srtlltrs  —  <tU(UC(l. 


'Jli.» 


ovciddii*'.  Jjt^t'nK' tlir  hiiildiii;^' ol'  llic  railroad.-,  MS 
II  uiain  niaikt't  it  ])i()l)al)ly  was  not  siir])ass<Ml  in  tlio 
Slate.  It  handled  as  Iduli  as  four  million  bnslicis 
of  uiuin  in  a  vt-ar,  while  il  now  handles  sciiicely 
nioi'«' tiian  one-t'onrlli  of  that.  The  l)uil(liiiu"  of  the 
railroads,  which  coiiimenced  ahout  IS.")!*,  has  divided 
the  u'raiii  business  ainoiiu'  the  many  little  prairie 
stations  which  ha\e  sprnii!^;  up  aloni;"  the  lines  of 
road.  l>ut  while  ihe  handliiiu'  of  ,u'r;nn  as  a  busi- 
ness luis  radically  deci-ease(l,  the  urowth  of  the  city 
has  not  been  stayed.  Its  futui-e  evidently  does  not 
depend  on  the  number  ol"  bushels  of  corn  and  oats  that 
will  })ass  throu^-li  it,  or  on  the  retail  tiade,  although 
both  will  be  im])()rtiint  items.  Its  facilities  for 
cheap  shipment  by  c«nal,  both  for  ex])ort  of  u'rain, 
and  im))ort  of  lumber,  salt,  and  other  he;ivy  articles, 
will  ,sj;ive  a  decided  advantau'e  over  riiili'oad  triiiis- 
portation.  Its  futui'e  lies  in  a  hiii'lier  s]»lien' — man- 
ufacturiiiii-.  the  wholesale  trade,  and  the  liner  and 
hiulier  ])riced  retail  business.  Those  numerous 
tov/ns  that  have  cri})|)le(l  the  tiade  of  Ottawa  will 
be  but  customers  for  the  business  that  Ottawa  will 
finally  y)ursue. 

Dr.  Davidson,  said  to  have  been  from  Virginia, 
was  doubtless  the  lirst  American  citizen,  and  the 
first  white  man,  after  the  Ficnch  occupants,  that 
settled  in  the  county  ;  he  built  a  cabin,  and  occu- 
pied it  in  the  early  summer  of  18'i3,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Illinois  river,  nearly  op])osite  the  west 
end  of  Buffalo  Rock,  and  traded  with  the  Indians. 
He  lived  alone,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin  in 
1820.     No  kind  hand  smoothed  his  pillow,  or  moist- 
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('Tied  liis  ])nr('li('(l  li])s  ;  lie  died  iilon*',  l('Jiviii,i»;  no- 
kindivd  to  iiiouiji  his  (h'jtarhirt'.  Such  is  tlie  short 
but  snd  story  of  tJK'  first  ])ioii('('r  wlicre  so  nuin«'rous 
and  busy  a  j)o])uhiti()U  now  live  Ww  Davidson  was 
a,  well  <'du('at<'d  ])liysi('ian  ;  \w  Irlt  a  lai-jj;**  amount 
of  nianus('ri])t  which  was  not  ])rcs('i'V('d. 

Jesse  Walker,  a  Metiiodist  ])reM(dier  and  niission- 
nry,  came  to  Ottawa,  in  the  fall  of  IS-J.').  He  was 
born  in  Hockinuham  (/ounty,  X'ir^inia  ;  his  educa- 
tion was  very  limited,  havinu:,  it  is  said,  attended 
school  but  twenty  days  in  all.  In  c(>m])any  with 
Presidini!;  Elder,  afterward  I'ishop,  McKendn^e,  he 
emiii-rated  to  Southern  Illinois,  in  18()().  As  an  itin- 
erant ])rea(dier,  he  labored  on  the  front iei',  uoin;;' 
north  as  th<'  |)o])ulation  extended  in  that  direction, 
till  he  reached  Peoria,  in  IS24,  and  Ottawa  the  fol- 
lows n^]^  year.  In  the  sj)rin,<>-  of  18*i0  he  established 
a  mission  amon<i:  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  at 
what  is  now  called  Mission  l*oint,  in  the  town  of 
Mission,  the  name  of  both  be'ng  derived  from  this 
circumstance,  lie  labored  faithfully  here,  ])reac^- 
\\v^  to  the  Indians,  and  ke(;])inu;  a  school  for  some 
twenty-live  oi-  thirty  Indian  (diildreu  (but  with  very 
indilierent  success,  so  far  as  (diristiainzinii:  and  civil- 
iziiiii;  the  Indians  was  concerned),  till  the  sprinu'  of 
18:?2.  when  be  was  a,])i)oinfed  to  the  Chicago  station, 
and  abandoned  the  mission,  Tlie  Pottawatomies  of 
the  })rairies  nevei- end)i'aced Christianity,  nor  berame- 
in  any  considerable  detrree  (nvllized  ;  they  remained 
])auan  to  the  last,  I'esisting  (>lj'ectually  both  Catholic^ 
and  Protestant  missiomii'ies.  Mr.  Walker  remained 
two  years  in  Chicago,  when   he  retired   to  a  smalt 
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fni'iu,  twelve  miles  west  of  Cliicnu'o,  where  li<'  died, 
OctolxT  otli,  ]8:C).  He  was  buried  near  Plaiiilield. 
Tile  Methodist  Coiil'ereiice,  held  at  Plaiiilield  in  July, 
]8.")(),  a,])])ointe(l  a  couimittee  of  their  body,  who  re- 
moved his  I'eiiiains  t(>  the  cemetery  at  Plaiiilield,  and 
erected  a  stone  to  his  memor}'.  The  (Conference 
attended  th<'  removal  in  a  body,  and  exj)ressed  their 
high  api)r«M'iation  of  tlH»  valuable  si'rvices  of  their 
lonix-departed  brother. 

The  itinei'ant  Methodist  preachers  of  that  day, 
who  (bn'oled  their  lives  to  their  mission,  are  deserv- 
ing of  more  than  common  lam(\  Traveling  from 
settlement  to  settlement  without  roads  or  bridges, 
ford ing  swollen  streams,  wliere  no  friendly  hand  could 
render  assistance  in  case  of  need,  for  the  niglifs  en- 
tertainment sharing  the  already  ov(>r-iilled  cabin  of 
the  settler,  living  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  often  with- 
out food,  cold  and  wet,  ])aid  only  the  small  stipend 
tlie  imi)()verished  settler  could  s])are,  after  meeting 
the  imperious  demands  of  his  own  family— these  self- 
denying  e'forts  mark  a  hero  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  names  of  Jesse  Walker,  Peter  Cartvvright,  J^eggs, 
St.  Clair,  and  their  co-laborers,  will  be  n  niembered 
and  revered  by  after  ages. 

Thomas  R.  Covell  came  from  Alton,  in  lo24.  Tb* 
settled  on  Covell  cretdv,  giving  his  name  to  that 
stream.  He  traded  with  the  India.tis,  iiud  built  a. 
mill  near  where  the  crtM'k  emerges  from  the  blulf 
on  to  tlie  Illinois  bottom.  He  moved  to  Salt  (Creek, 
(Cook  County,  about  IS'.VA,  and  died  (here.  The 
camp-ground  of  the  4th  Cavalry  was  CovelTs  corn- 
field. 
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George  Brown  came  in  1824 ;  was  here  three  or 
four  yeai's.  and  moved  to  Galena. 

Josepli  Brown  came  in  1824;  was  here  four  or  five 
years,  and  th<'n  mov(^d  to  Wisconsin.  His  son, 
P'ord.  said  to  liave  been  raistni  by  the  Indians,  came 
to  Ottawa  in  1858  ;  lie  lived  by  hnnting  and  trap- 
ping', and  went  West. 

Wilbur  F.  Walker,  from  Virginia,  1825,  son  of 
l)i'.  David  Walker,  brought  up  the  first  keel-])oat 
on  the  Illinois  river  ;  resided  in  Ottawa,  till  1S57 ; 
then  removed  to  Union  County,  Illinois.  '  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  .l)radf'ord,  of  tSt.  Louis. 

Edmund  Weed,  from  Virginia,  1825,  nuirried 
Keziali  Walker,  daughter  of  David  Walker  ;  re- 
moved to  Holderman's  Grove  in  1828,  then  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1849,  and  died  there  in  1857.  His  widow 
is  still  living. 

Dr.  David  Walker  and  wife,  Phebe  Finley,  came 
fi'om  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  in  1820,  a  prac- 
ticing physician  ;  was  the  first  County  Clerk  of  La 
Salle  County.  Dr.  Walkei*  ami  his  numerous 
faniil}"  was  a  large  element  in  the  settlement  and 
business  of  Ottawa  during  its  early  history.  He 
di(Hl  in  1835.  Of  his  children,  Keziah  nuirried  Ed- 
mund Weed,  and  went  to  Califoi'uia.  Huldah  mar- 
ried Mtall  Vermit,  and  lived  at  Vermit's  Point  for 
many  A^ears.  Elizabeth  iruirried  Daniel  Newton,  a 
hai'dware  nunvhant,  and  Methodist  preacher.  Ade- 
line nuirried  Wni.  Hickling.  Jane  N  married  Jos. 
Cloud. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  son  of  Dr.  David  Walker,  from 
same  place, came  to  Ottawa  in  1827,  and  married  Mar- 
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garet  Thonitis  i'roin  Si  Clair  County  ;  slie  di^d  in 
1848.  He  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  was  a  cap- 
tain of  scouts  in  the  IMack  Hawk  war  ;  was  the  first 
Sheriff"  of  La  Salle  County,  and  for  many  3'ears  an 
active  and  successful  merchant  in  Ottawa.  He  died 
in  1874,  leavint;:  two  livini}:  cliildn>n  :  Mary  Ann, 
married  p]dw.  Coleman,  they  are  now  in  Maryland  ; 
a  son,  Auf^ustus  Evans,  lives  in  Chicag'o  ;  IVfarixaret, 
wife  of  Charles  (xossaii'e,  died  in  Chicago  ;  Samuel, 
a  hiwyer,  died  in  Ottawa  in  1809. 

David  Walk<'r,  younu'est  son  of  Dr.  David 
Walker,  ca.me  with  his  fatlun-  in  1820,  mai'ried 
Lucy  Tozer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lives  in  Ottawa. 
They  have  one  son,  CTeorn:e  L.,  who  is  mai'ried  and 
lives  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Walker  has  heen  Ma^'or  of 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  a  memb<4'  and  Presidc^nt  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Alderman,  and  has  tilled 
many  other  x)ositions  of  trust. 

James  Walker,  from  Viruiiiia.  in  1820,  a  rtdative 
of  Dr.  David  Walker,  settled  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Illinois  near  the  iimutli  of  the  Pox,  went  to 
Plaintitdd,  and  died  tlicie. 

Horace  S])rag'ue,  from  ^fassacliusetts,  fii'st  came 
to  Baih^y's  Gi'ove  and  then  to  Ottawa  in  I82r) ;  ke])t 
•  he  first  school  in  South  Ottawa;  mari'lcd  Miss 
Pembroke,  and  afterwards  Miss  Disney.  \Vent  to 
Indian  Creek,  then  to  Gahna,  and  hnally  became  a 
Mormon  Elder. 

Geor^-e  S])rao'ue,  lu'other  to  Horace,  fi'om  the  same 
])lact»,  first  came  to  Bailey's  Grove,  iln^n  to  Ottawa 
and  Indian  Cieek  ;  nuirried  Mary  Warren,  and  went 
to  Galena. 
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Colonel  Sayers,  came  i'rom  Alton  in  18*26  ;  was 
here  three  ox  four  years,  and  reni(>ved  to  Galena. 

Josej)h  Cloud  came  from  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1S32;  married  Jane  N.,  daughter  of  Dr.  David 
Walker  :  in  1834  w{is  appointed  County  Clerk;  held 
the  offices  of  County  and  Circuit  Clerk,  Justice  of 
tlie  Peace,  Postmaster,  and  Probate  Judge.  lie  died 
in  18'J:1.  An  excellent  and  very  poi)ular  clerk  and 
magistrate. 

William  Hie  ;u-  came  from  England  to  Ottawa 
in  1834;  married  Adeline,  daughter  of  Dr.  David 
AVaiker  ;  for  about  twenty  3'ears  was  a  ])artner  of 
(ieoige  E.Walker,  under  the  hrni  name  of  Walker  & 
Ilickling,  a  popular  house,  which  ])robabl3^  sold  more 
goods  to  the  old  settlers  than  any  other  firm.  Mrs. 
Hickling  died  ir  1848  ;  Mr.  Ilickling  now  lives  in 
Chicago  with  his  second  wife. 

James  13.  Cam])l)ell  came  from  West  Tennessee  to 
the  south  part  of  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1829  ;  was 
State  Agent  for  sale  of  canal  lands,  and  one  of  the 
lirst  County  Commissioners ;  went  to  Galena  in 
183(5. 

Col.  Daniel  F.  Hitt,  from  Champaign  County, 
Ohio,  in  1830  ;  came  as  one  of  the  cor])s  of  engineers 
k)cating  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal :  lived  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Martin  Re^'uolds,  of  Deer  Park. 
He  served  through  the  Black  Hawk  war  ;  a  surveyor 
and  engineer  ;  he  was  for  several  years  County  Sur- 
veyor of  La  Salle  County;  was  Lieut. -Col.  of  the 
53rd  Illinois  Reg't  Volunteers  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  He  married  Phoebe  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
and  has  lived  mostly  in  Ottawa  :  has  four  children  : 
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Andrew  Jackson  resides  in  Atliciis,  Ohio;  H.  Hough- 
ton lives  in  Ottawa;  Eleanor  at  home;  Rector  Cass  in 
Chillicothe,  Oiiio — all  sinuie. 

Ilnnry  L.  Brush,  from  Vergennes,  Vermont,  came 
to  Ottawa  in  ISIJO,  as  surveyor  in  employ  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Scuttled  in  Ottawa  in  1833,  removed 
to  (jaleiia  in  1842,  returned  to  Ottawa  in  1840  ;  still 
here.  Married  Caroline  E.  (fridley  ;  his  children 
are  :  Charles  11.,  a  ])racticing  attorney  in  Ottawa  ; 
William  E.,  died  in  the  army  ;  ('atherine  E.,  Caro- 
line E.,  Edward  P.,  at  home  ;  Adele  E.,  died  recently, 
aged  16. 

Pyani  Jacobs,  from  Pall  River,  Massachusetts,  in 
1837,  merchant  and  ])artner  with  11.  L.  Brush,  went 
to  Galena  in  1842. 

John  V.  A.  Hoes,  from  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in 
1830,  a  lawyer  by  ])rofession.  ]>riicticed  at  the  bar 
for  several  years,  but  has  devoted  his  time  mostly 
to  tinanciid  alfairs  and  real  estate  ;  he  was  Judge  of 
Probate  from  October,  1837,  to  August,  1843.  He 
married  Fanny  Reynolds,  of  Mcllenry  County.  His 
children  are:  Ella  A.,  widow  of  M.  B.  Peak,  of 
GieenBay,  and  Edward,  now  banking  in  Lake  City, 
Colorado. 

Dr.  Aaron  Bane,  from  Kinderhook,  New  York, 
came  with  J.  V.  A.  Hoes  in  183(5,  a  practicing  physi- 
cian and  a  young  man  of  much  promise  ;  he  was 
drowned  by  the  swam])ing  of  the  ferry  boat  crossing 
the  Illinois  liver  in  1840,  much  regretted. 

Seth  B.  Farwell,  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  and 
from  Ohio  here,  in  1835,  A  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  was  prosecu  ■ 
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fornin,  and  was  tliere  elected  judgf  ;  he  died  on  his 
way  from  Kansas  to  California. 

Adam  Y.  Smith,  from  New  Yoik,  1835,  was  here 
three  or  four  years,  was  hiw  partn(»r  of  S.  B.  Far- 
well  ;  went  Sonth,  and  died  there.  He  acted  for  the 
State  Bank  as  loan  a,ij^ent.  Tiie  loans  were  generally 
a  bad  investment  from  the  depreciation  of  valnes. 

W.  T.  S.  Lavinia,  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1S36. 
Lawyer,  preacher,  ])low  inventor  and  manufactnrer, 
and  pawn  broker  ;  died  in  Cliicago  abont  1870.  A 
man  of  talent,  but  of  peculiar  temperament ;  when 
poor,  an  excellent  "jireacher,  but  witli  money  in  his 
pocket  better  suitc^d  for  a  lawyer  or  pawn  broker. 

Lorinii,-  Delano,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  wife, 
Sarah  Hardaway,  from  Utica,  New  York,  in  1883, 
kept  a  liotel,  and  is  well  remembc^red  as  the  host  of 
the  old  "Fox  River  House,"  at  that  time  the  crack 
liotel  of  Ottawa ;  h(»  was  vc^y  fond  of  huntjno-,  and 
kept  his  lai"der  well  sup])lied  with  game.  He  died 
in  18-10.  His  widow  married  Oranzo  Leavens.  His 
childivu  are :  Cliarles,  now  in  Fh)rida ;  James,  in 
California;  Edward,  somewhere  West, 

Lucien  Bonaparte  Delano,  brother  of  Loring, 
from  Utica,  New  York,  183G,  a  stone  mason  by 
trade,  and  an  active  Democratic  politician ;  witty, 
and  quick  at  repartee,  his  burlesque  stories  and 
bon  mots  will  be  long  remendiered.  He  died  in 
]87();  his  widow,  M;iry  Ives,  lives  in  Ottawa.  He 
left  four  children  :  Lucien  is  in  Ottawa  ;  Cornelia  at 
home ;  ]?enton  is  in  Marseilles ;  Elizabeth  married 
George  Porter. 

Dr.  Allen  H.  Rowland,  and  wife,  Katharine  Reed, 
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from  Saratoga,  N(nv  York.  1833,  a  prominent  ])liy- 
sician  in  Ottawa  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ;  lie 
died  in  1866,  liis  wife  died  in  18(54,  leaving  two  cliil- 
dren  :  Henry,  who  married  Miss  Clark,  and  lives 
near  Ottawa,  and  Elizahetli,  who  married  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, and  lives  in  Michiuan. 

Alson  Woodrulf,  from  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  183i,  was  County  Commissioner,  and  foi-  sev- 
eral years,  Sheriif  of  the  county;  died  ii'  IS.ir*. 
First  wife,  Maria  Goodell ;  second.  Miss  Bnrg«'tt. 
Children:  Maria;  Nathan;  Ratlibun  ;  Elizabeth,  in 
Ohio  ;  Minnie,  in  Springtield. 

Ralph  Woodruff,  brotlier  of  Alson,  from  Onon- 
daga County,  New  York,  in  1834,  was  County 
Commissioner  one  term,  an  active  Demociatic  poli- 
tician. His  wife,  Delia  Gurlev,  is  now  in  Chicago. 
He  died  in  18,50 ;  had  two  daughters,  married,  and 
living  in  Chicago. 

Charles  Hayward,  from  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to 
Cleveland,  in  1818;  from  Ohio  here,  1835  or  1836; 
was  School  Commissioner  of  the  county.  Died  July 
20,  1849.  His  widow  married  Henry  J.  Reid.  Mr. 
Hayward  left  two  children  :  George,  married  Nettie 
Strickland  ;  Estella  J.,  at  home: 

Henry  J.  Reid,  from  Pennsylvania,  1834,  car- 
penter by  trade,  married  Charles  Hayward's  widow, 
is  living  on  tlie  bluff,  north  of  Ottawa. 

Nathaniel  Perley,  from  Massachusetts,  1836,  with 
Haskell,  built  a  mill  on  Indian  creek,  and  lived  in 
Ottawa  several  years  ;  has  now  gone  West. 

William  Haskell,  from  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
1836,  a  merchant ;  died  recently  in  Streator. 
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Daniel  Newton,  from  Oliio,  1835.  Married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Dr.  David  Walker,  a  hardware 
merchant,  and  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  moved  to 
Ohio. 

Oranzo  Leavens,  from  Vermont,  last  from  Canada, 
in  1836.  Was  deputy  under  Sheriff  Woodruff,  and 
maoi<;trate  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  since  April, 
1858.  He  married  the  widow  of  Loring  Delano.  One 
daughter. 

Downey  Buchanan,  from  Dauphin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  St.  Louis,  1827;  came  to  South  Ottawa, 
October,  1834  ;  a  tailor,  by  trade ;  kept  a^boarding- 
house  and  shop  ;  removed  to  North  Ottawa,  1836. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  kept  a  pack  of 
greyhounds.  Many  of  the  earl}^  settlers  have  shared 
the  rare,  exhilarating  sport  of  coursing  over  the 
wild,  unoccupied  prairie,  wdth  Buchanan  on  his 
whif<^  horse,  following  his  pack,  led  by  his  pet 
houjid,  Speed.  A  good  mechanic,  and  a  worthy 
man,  he  was  as  diligent  in  business  as  in  chasing 
the  wolf  oi'  deer.  He  died  in  1850.  His  widow  sur- 
vives him,  and  one  son,  Ralph,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Ottawa. 

Isaac  H.  Fredenburg,  born  in  Ulster  County,  New 
Y(jrk,  came  Irom  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
to  Ottawa,  June  14th,  1834.  Married  in  1835,  to 
Priscilla  Piatt,  of  Plattsburg,  New  York.  A  tailor, 
by  trade  ;  has  followed  that  business  in  Ottawa  till 
the  last  tliree  years,  during  which  time  he  has  kept  a 
hotel  in  Utica.  His  son  Augustus  lives  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  Henry  was  killed  when  thirt^'-two 
years  of  age,  by  the  blowing  down  of  the  sidewalk, 
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east  of  Fox  river  bridf^e,  in  Ottawa.  Elizabeth  is 
the  widow  of  Napoleon  Beaubian.  Piatt  died  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Mary  married  Charles 
Moss,  and  lives  in  Utica.  Charles  is  in  Kansas,  and 
Ella  at  home. 

<^Teorge  W.  Forsyth,  from  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  1834,  was  the  lirst  lawyer  that  set- 
tled in  Ottawa  ;  went  South.  Lorenzo  Leland  was 
the  second.  Smith  &  Farwell  next,  and  Edwin  S. 
Leland  next. 

Edwin  S.  Leland  came  from  Massachusetts,  in  the 
fall  of  1835.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
when  quite  young,  his  father.  Judge  Sherman  Le- 
land, removed  to  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  Edwin 
S.  read  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1834.  A  year  later  he  located  in  Otta- 
wa, and  in  1839  removed  to  Oregon,  Ogle  County. 
In  1840  he  was  married  to  Margaret  B.  Miles,  of 
Boston.  He  returned  to  Ottawa  in  1843,  and  in 
1852  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
Circuit,  composed  of  six  counties,  to  till  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Judge  Dicke}'',  who  had  resigned.  In 
186G  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  nil  the 
unexpired  term  of  Judge  Hollister,  and  in  1807  was 
elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  bench,  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years ;  in  1873  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Bureau  and  La  Salle,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  Judge  Leland  has  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Ottawa,  and  identified  with 
the  educational  interests  of  the  place,  and  has  been 
Mayor  of  the  city.     He  was  one  of  the  principal 
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actors,  if  not  the  prinie  mover,  in  tlie  formation  of 
the  Republican  party.  A  mass  meeting  was  lield 
at  Ottawa  on  the  1st  of  Auiiust,  1854,  a  kirge  and 
very  distinguished  one,  wliich  organized  a  new  po- 
litical party,  and  christened  it  Republican.  Judge 
Leland  presided  at  that  meeting,  and  drew  up  the 
platform  of  principles  then  adopted,  as  well  as  the 
original  call  for  the  meeting.  The  principles  enun- 
ciated in  that  ])latform  were  soon  affirmed  through- 
out the  Northern  States. 

Judge  Leland  has  three  children.  George  M. 
married  Prances  C.  Cross,  is  a  lawyer ;  Sherman  E., 
married  Louise  Foote ;  and  Georgiana  J.,  married 
H.  F.  Gilbert,  all  in  Ottawa. 

Roswell  Goodell,  from  Connecticut,  in  1834,  set- 
tled near  Buffalo  Rock,  and  died  there  in  1837. 
His  daughter,  Emma,  married  Alson  Woodruff. 
Eaton  was  Deputy  Sheriff,  under  Woodruff,  and 
Sheriff  from  1851  to  1853.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Gov.  Matteson,  removed  to  Joliet,  then  to  Spring- 
field, and  is  now  in  Chicago.  Edward,  Andrew, 
Adaline,  Henry,  and  Maria,  i;ll  died  single.  Althea 
married  Col.  Irwin. 

Dr.  Harmon  Hurlburt  and  wife,  from  Vergennes, 
Vermont,  in  1834;  was  a  physician  of  large  practice, 
in  Ottawa,  for  several  years  ;  he  died  June  8th,  1845. 
His  widow  is  living  at  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Henry  Hurlburt,  brother  of  Dr.  Harmon,  came 
from  Vermont  at  the  same  time  ;  married  Olive 
Tichener  ;  was  Sheriff  of  this  county  from  1846  tc 
1850  ;  is  now  living  in  Joliet. 

Philip  R.  Bennett,  from  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
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setts,  here,  in  1848;  partner  witli  Jacobs  &  Brush  ; 
went  to  Ogle  County,  1840,  and  died  in  1873. 

Lorenzo  Leland,  from  Grafton,  Mass.,  to  Peoria, 
November,  1834,  and  to  Ottawa,  July,  1835;  a  law- 
yer by  profession.  lie  served  as  Clerk  of  La  Salle 
Circuit  Court  from  1842  to  1849,  and  as  Clerk  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
from  1848  to  1867,  an  able  and  popular  officer.  Mr. 
Leland' s  present  wife  is  Flora  Prescott,  the  widow 
Thompson  wlien  he  married  her.  The  children 
are  Cyrus  A.,  who  married  Nellie  Thomson,  and 
Lorenzo,  Jr.,  who  constitute  a  law  firm  in  Eldorado, 
Kansas.     Marcia  is  at  home. 

Milton  H.  Swift,  from  New  Preston,  Connecticut, 
came  to  Ottawa  in  1 838.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  but 
has  devoted  his  life  mostly  to  financial  pursuits; 
has  for  several  years  been  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ottawa ;  has  been  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Ottawa.  He  married  Susan  W.  Miles  ;  has  had 
three  children  ;  two  accomplished  daughters,  Sarah 
and  Helen,  died  at  the  opening  of  life ;  one  son, 
Edward,  survives. 

Dr.  Peter  Schermerhorn,  from  Schodac  Landing, 
on  the  Hudson,  New  York,  and  wife,  Sarah  Ryder, 
from  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  came  to  Illinois  in  1832, 
located  at  Chanahan,  Will  County,  in  ■'"/^4,  and 
brought  his  family  in  1837.  Was  a  pracii.  mg  phy- 
sician and  leading  man  in  that  thriving  settlement ; 
he  removed  to  Ottawa  in  1841,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  successfully  till  liis  death  in  1848. 
His  widow  survives  him,  living  with  their  daughter 
Anna,  the  wife  of  Charles  Hook.  They  have  one 
son,  Edward. 
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Christopher  Cham  pi  in,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
moved  to  AslitahuUi  County.  Oliio,  in  1820;  came 
to  Ottawa  in  1 835 ;  moved  his  wife,  Betsey  Lee, 
and  family,  in  1836.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  a  radical  abolitionist,  and  most 
worthy  man.  He  died  in  18G2 ;  his  widow  died 
in  1875.  Their  children  were:  John  C,  who 
married  Miss  Kennedy,  practiced  law  in  Ottawa, 
was  County  Judge,  and  was  killed  by  the  cars  when 
crossing  the  track  in  1873 ;  Elizabeth,  married 
Isaiah  Strawn,  and  lives  in  Ottawa ;  Caroline,  mar- 
ried Howard  Chester,  second,  Chester  Morton,  third, 
R.  W.  Griswold  ;  Sarah,  married  Thomas  Bassnett ; 
Cordelia,  married  Joel  AV.  Armstrong,  of  Deer 
Park  ;  Mary  C,  married  Cyrus  B.  Lewis,  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  Bertha  A.,  married  William  Glover  ;  Fanny, 
married  Alvin  Ford,  of  Chicago. 

Otis  O.  Wakefield,  from  Jeiferson  County,  New 
York,  September,  1839 ;  first  at  Marseilles,  then  on 
S.  E.  i  S.  20,  town  of  Fall  River,  now  living  in 
Ottawa.  First  wife,  Maria  Cummings  ;  second,  Jane 
Cone.     One  daughter,  Adda. 

Henry  Green  and  wife,  from  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  1833 ;  first  to  South  Ottawa,  then 
to  East  Ottawa  in  the  spring  of  1834.  The  first 
settler  in  East  Ottawa,  and  built  the  first  house  on 
the  east  side  of  Fox  river.  He  patented  a  mowing 
machine,  the  first  in  this  locality.  He  was  County 
Commissioner  in  1839-40  ;  died  in  June,  1860.  His 
children  are :  Charles  Henry,  who  married  Jane 
Loyd,  and  settled  on  S.  3  in  Farm  Ridge  ;  William, 
now  in  Kansas ;  Mary  P.  ;  Martha  E.  and  her 
mother  are  in  Kansas. 
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Bt'njamin  Thompson  and  wife,  Mai<^ar«'t  Lindlt'V, 
from  ^[assacliusetts,  came  in  18:?4;  a  mcrcliant,  and 
partner  of  \V.  II.  W.  Cnsliman  ;  he  died  in  ^[assa- 
cliusetts  in  1840.  His  widow  and  two  chiklren  went 
to  California  :  she  married  there,  and  returnt'd  and 
died  in  Illinois. 

William  H.  W.  Cushman,  from  Middleboron<::h, 
Massachusetts,  1834  ;  merchant,  miller,  banker,  cai)i- 
talist,  and  manufacturer.  Wielding  a  large  capital, 
he  has  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  business  of 
Ottawa  and  the  county  at  large.  He  was  twice 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  raised  tlie 
Fifty-third  Regiment,  Hlinois  Volunteers,  and  was 
commissioned  its  Colonel.  Llis  first  wife  was 
Athalia  A.  Leonard;  she  died  in  1835.  In  1837  he 
married  Harriet  Gridley,  of  Ottawa,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Ralph  Gridley  ;  she  died  in  1841.  In  1843  he 
married  Anna  C.  Rodney,  daughter  of  Cfosar  A. 
Rodney,  of  Delaware.  His  children  are  :  Wm,  H., 
who  married  Miss  Douglass  (they  are  now  living  in 
Colorado) ;  George  is  in  California ;  and  several 
younger  children  at  home. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Gridley,  from  Middleborough, 
Massachusetts,  in  1834  ;  died  February  2d,  1840 ; 
his  wife  died  January  19th,  1841.  His  children 
were:  Harriet,  married  VV.  H.W.  Cushman  ;  Samuel 
B.,  of  Ottawa. 

Samuel  B.  Gridley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Grid- 
ley,  was  a  merchant  for  many  years,  a  partner  of 
W.  H.  W.  Cushman,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  superintendent  of  the  Ottawa  Gas  Works ; 
he  died  in  1876.     He  married  Miss  Stone,  daughter 
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of  Dr.  Stone,  from  ^'ermunt,  and  left  one  son, 
Ral])li,  now  in  Cliicago. 

jMadison  E.  Ilollister,  from  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  came  to  Illinois  in  18:U,  and  settled  perma- 
nently in  Ottawa,  with  his  wif(%  Delia  A.  Tichener, 
in  1830.  His  youtli  was  sptmt  on  a  farm.  He  liad  a 
taste  for  military  life,  and  held  a  Colonel's  ooniniis- 
sion  in  the  N<'\v  York  Militia.  But  his  life  has  been 
mostly  devoted  to  the  profession  of  law.  He  was 
Postmaster  at  Ottawa  under  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, lesigning  after  the  election  of  Harrison.  He 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  two  terms,  and  Presi- 
dential I'^lector  in  18-18,  voting  for  Lewis  Cass,  but 
1  ft  tlie  Democratic  jmrt}'  in  1854,  and  has  since 
acted  w'.th  the  Republican  party.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Xinth  J  adicial  Cii'cuit  for  a 
term  of  six  j^ears,  was  re-elected  in  1861,  and  re- 
signed in  1S66  to  accept  the  office  of  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ay  res.  Was  I'ecalled  in  1869,  and  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  Ottawa,  with  Messrs. 
Glover  and  Cook.  In  1871  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho. 
A  short  time  before  the  term  expired,  he  received 
the  ap])ointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory, 
which  positicm  he  still  holds.  Judge  Hollister  has 
only  one  living  child,  Edward,  who  is  unmarried, 
and  lives  with  his  paients. 

Judge  Hollister  has  furnished  some  reminiscences 
of  the  early  times  in  Ottawa,  from  which  one  3r  two 
extracts  are  inserted,  showing  tlie  state  of  society 
and  public  feeling  at  that  time.  "The  Democracy 
of  the  early  time,  and  particularly  during  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  cuiia],  wore  of  a  y^eculiar  type,  and 
during  seasons  of  political  strife,  were  apt  to  become 
somewliat  iiery  and  lierce.  It  happened  that  while 
I  held  the  ofHce  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  con- 
vention of  the  party  was  held  in  the  court  house, 
and  the  struggle  became  intensely  bitter  between  the 
friends  of  the  several  candidates,  for  at  that  time  a 
Democratic  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election. 
Charles  Hayward,  a  bold,  uncompromising,  but 
honest  partisan,  was  tiie  champion  on  one  side,  and 
Simon  P.  Shope,  a  hot  headend,  passionate  man,  took 
sides  against  him.  After  exhausting  their  arguments 
they  came  to  blows.  I  was  an  earnest  sympathizer 
with  Hayward,  while  others  of  the  poorer,  if  not 
the  baser  sort,  were  equally  zealous  lor  Shope,  and 
the  partisans  of  each,  as  many  as  could,  were 
mounted  on  a  table  and  vociferously  cheering  on 
their  champions.  When  it  came  to  blows,  however, 
I  thought  it  time  to  magnify  my  office,  and  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  belligerents  to  keep  the  peace. 
No  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  I  was  dealt  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  by  some  one  behind  me, 
when  I  found  myself  on  the  floor,  some  feet  from  the 
table,  a  coiicjuered  and  meek  official,  and  convinced 
that  a  Democraiic  convention  was  not  a  proper  field 
in  whicli  to  exercise  official  autlu>ritv. 

"When  1  was  holding  the  ;1oce  of  Postmaster, 
ii  was  considered  as  rank  treason  to  the  party,  to 
harbor  or  countenance  in  any  way,  an  abolitionist. 
As  was  well  known  in  those  days,  my  house  was 
understood  to  be  a  minister's  tavern.  I  always 
opened  my  doors  to  men  of  the  ':loth.     It  happened 
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that  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Cross,  a  noted  iibolition  lecturer, 
put  up  at  my  house  one  night,  which  fact  became 
known  through  the  town,  a  crime  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  Democratic  official.  A  meeting  was  called  at 
the  old  Mansion  House,  and  I  was  invited  to  attend; 
a  series  of  questions  had  been  prepared  which  I  was 
required  to  answer,  but  the  chairman,  Ward  B. 
Burnett,  finding  they  very  seriously  interfered  with 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  very  adroitly  managed  to 
give  them  the  go-by,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
The  next  morning  I  met  Dodge,  who  had  represented 
us  in  the  Legislature,  and  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings,  when  I  quietly  told  him 
tliat  liad  they  attempted,  as  they  had  proposed,  to 
eject  Mr.  Cross  from  my  house  by  force,  they  would 
have  had  to  settle  a  little  jjreliminary  matter  with 
me  before  they  readied  my  guest.  He  apologized, 
and  the  matter  dropped." 

Of  his  personal  habits,  Judge  Hollister  says : 
"I  have  not  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  indulged 
in  strong  drink  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was 
never  addicted  to  the  latter.  In  1839,  mys(4f  and 
wife  became  members  of  the  Congregational  Cliurch 
and  still  retain  our  connection  with  it.  I  believe 
there  are  but  three  of  the  original  members  remain- 
ing, viz.,  Deacon  H.  W.  Gridley,  myself  and  wife." 

Thomas  Basnett,  from  Enghind,  came  herein  1835  ; 
kept  a  drug  store ;  his  first  wife  was  Matilda  Bu- 
chanan ;  his  second  was  Sarah  Champlin.  He  now 
lives  in  Florida ;  has  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  now 
living  in  Michigan.  Mary,  sister  of  Thomas,  mar- 
ried James  Lafferty. 
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Benjamin  Thurston,  from  Boston  to  Pottsville' 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  here,  in  1834  ;  settled 
near  Buffalo  Rock.  He  died  about  1839.  His  widow, 
Sarah  Robinson,  married  Martin  Reynolds.  They 
had  four  children.  Mary  married  a  Mr.  Howard ; 
Susan  married  Bradford  Eels ;  William  married 
Miss  Young,  now  of  Champaign,  Illinois  ;  Priscilla 
married  D.  Snediker,  of  Yankton. 

Eri  L.  Waterman,  from  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  came  to  Ottawa  in  1886.  He  married  Jane 
Burgett ;  was  Sheriff  of  La  Salle  County  from  1858 
to  1860,  and  from  1860  to  1862,  and  United  Shites 
Assessor  in  1862.  He  has  ten  children.  Emily  mar- 
ried Lathrop  Perkins,  of  Ottawa  ;  George  is  in  tlie 
employ  of  tlie  Chicago,  Pekin  &  Southwestern  Rail- 
road ;  Fred,  is  in  Streator ;  Rebecca,  James,  Mary, 
Adda,  and  Ida  (twin  sisters),  Effie  and  Fanny,  are 
at  home. 

Isaac  Burgett  and  wife,  Ly'lia  Fellows,  from  New 
York,  settled  near  Buffalo  Rock,  in  1835  ;  resided 
here  a  few  years  ;  had  three  sons;  Maiideville  went 
to  Missouri;  Rodolphus  and  Orville  w^eiit  to  Wis- 
consin. 

Three  sisters,  Misses  Burgett,  nieces  of  Isaac,  <ame 
about  the  same  time.  Rebecca  married  Loienzo 
Lei  and ;  Betsey  was  Alson  Woodruff's  second 
wife ;  Jane  married  E.  L.  Waterman. 

Joel  Strawn,  from  Perry  County  to  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  to  Illinois  on  an  exploring  tour  in  1822, 
and  settled  on  S.  18,  T.  38,  R.  3,  in  1834.  His  first 
wife  was  Sarah  Tannihill.  Her  children  were: 
Isaiah,  who  married   Jane  Nice,  and  for  his  second 
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wife,  Elizal)etli  Cliam})liii ;  lie  lives  in  Ottawa  ;  Jemi- 
ma is  in  Ohio  :  she  never  came  to  Illinois ;  James 
mai'iied  Hoi>y  Eels,  and  is  in  Missonri ;  Sarah  Ann 
married  William  E.  Armstrong  ;  they  are  both  de- 
ceased. Joel  Strawn's  second  wife  was  LydiaChal- 
fant  ;  she  lias  two  sons ;  Robert  married  Elizabeth 
Ann  llhoades,  in  Ottawa ;  Abner  married  Eliza 
Hardy,  danahter  of  Nathan  Hardy,  from  Vermont, 
in  IB.IO.  Abner  lives  on  the  old  liomestead — a  large 
farmer,  and  breeder  of  improved  stock. 

Nathan  Eels,  from  Franklin  County,  Massachu- 
setts, came  to  Beardstown  in  1822.  Mr.  Eels  died 
soon  after.  The  widow,  Hopy  Peterson,  and  family, 
came  to  La  Salle  County  in  1884,  and  made  a  claim 
on  the  Illinois  Bottom,  below  Buffalo  Rock,  and 
bought  their  land  at  the  sale  in  1835.  Of  their  chil- 
dren, Nathan  died  single,  in  1849  ;  Hopy  married 
James  Strawn,  and  is  living  in  Ottawa ;  Bradford  Y. 
married  Susan  Thurston,  and  died  in  1847;  Yaranus 
married  Elizabeth  Dresser,  and  died  in  California, 
in  1874;  Hubbard  married  Harriet  Uhler;  his  second 
wife  was  Lucy  Bennett;  they  are  living  in  Colorado; 
Adoniram  J.  married  Fanny  Bridges;  Jonathan  died 
single;  Lydia  married  J.  Gr.  Stone,  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Ottawa,  now  in  Chicago ;  Franklin 
married  Jane  Buckley,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Perrysville,  Kentucky. 

John  A.  Shuler  and  wife,  Eliza  Sides,  came  from 
Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836  ;  tailor  by 
trade,  carried  on  a  large  business  in  Ottawa  for 
about  thirty  years  ;  now  retired.  His  chiklren  are : 
JohnN.,  who  married  Mary  Bener,  lives  in  Ottawa  ; 
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Henry  A.,  married  Anna  Mitchell,  in  Ottawa  ;  Mary 
E.,  married  John  A.  Snelling,  of  Nebraska  ;  Rebecca 
J.,  married  John  N.  Brad}-,  in  Chicago ;  Josephine 
married  John  V.  Snack,  of  Chicago. 

Abner  S.  Fisher,  born  in  Vermont,  came  from 
Rochester,  New  York,  to  Ottawa  in  184U,  with  his 
wife,  Lovina  Smith.  Mr.  Fisher  has  been  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  politician,  and  has  been  a  magis- 
trate for  many  consecutive  years.  He  has  five  child- 
ren :  George  S.,  who  married  Martha  Mann,  was  a 
banker  in  Ottawa,  and  Consul  to  Japan,  now  in 
Washington  City;  Janet,  the  wife  of  G.  L.  Thomson, 
of  Ottawa  ;  Susan,  married  Perry  H.  Smith  ;  Charles, 
married  S.  Porter,  of  Michigan  ;  Helen  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Hobart,  of  Ottawa. 

Chester  B.  Hall  came  from  Canada  in  1832,  settled 
in  Ottawa  in  1834.  He  married  Jemima  Hess  ;  his 
second  wife  was  Mary  Foster  ;  he  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade  ;  he  lived  in  Ottawa  twenty-two  years  ;  is  now 
living  in  the  town  of  Adams. 

Joseph  0.  Glover,  from  Oswego,  New  York,  in 
1835  ;  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  with  B.  C.  Cook, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Glover  &  Cook,  constituted 
one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  county  for 
twenty-five  years  ;  ia  1869  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  and 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
married  Janette  Hart,  and  has  three  cliildren :  Julia, 
wife  of  George  C.  Campbell ;  Henry  S.  and  Otis  R. 
at  home. 

Burton  C.  Cook,  from  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
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arrived  in  Ottawa,  July  21,  1835  ;  was  absent  one 
year  completing  his  education,  and  came  back  in 
1837  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  There  was 
a  class  of  four  admitted  at  that  time :  B.  C.  Cook, 
Joseph  O.  Glover,  Joseph  True  who  died  soon 
after,  and  John  M.  Carothers,  afterward  a  partner 
of  T.  L.  Dickey  and  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of   Kendall  County  ;  he  died  about 

1860.  Mr  Cook  was  elected  States'  Attorney  for 
the  9th  Judicial  Circuit  in  1846 ;  the  circuit  em- 
braced the  counties  of  La  Salle,  Grundy,  Kendall, 
Kane,  De  Kalb,  Ogle,  Bureau,  Putnam,  Stark, 
Peoria,  and  Marshall ;  after  two  years'  service  he 
was  again  elected  for  four  years ;  in  1852,  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  re-elected  in 
1856  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  peace  conference  in 

1861,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1864-66-68 
and  1870,  and  resigned  in  1871,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  Solicitor  for  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  and  has  resided  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Cook  married  Elizabeth  Hart,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Onis  Hart,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  he  has  one  daugliter, 
Nellie,  who  married  C.  H.  Lawrence. 

Jeny  and  Frank  Church,  brothers,  came  from 
New  York  about  1831  or '32;  they  made  a  claim 
near  Ottawa,  and  after  a  brief  absence  finding  it 
floated,  they  left  in  disgust.  Jerry  was  an  eccentric 
genius,  and  published  an  autobiography. 

Jeremiah  Strawn  came  from  Perry  County,  Oliio, 
in  1828,  brought  out  his  family  in  1830,  and  settled 
in  Putnam  County.  In  1858  removed  to  Ottawa, 
where  he  still  resides.     He  served  as  Quartermaster 
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ill  the  Black  Hawk  war.  On  January  7th,  1845, 
his  house  was  robbed  by  the  noted  Bircli  and  others, 
a  part  of  tlie  gang  called  the  "Bandits  of  the 
Prairies."  His  wife,  Hannah  Beaucher,  died  18 — . 
His  children  are  :  Eli  (see  below) ;  David  (see  South 
Ottawa) ;  Isaiah,  at  home  ;  Eliza,  married  Thomas 
Loyd,  she  died  1859  •  Matilda,  married  Walter 
Cowen,  both  are  dead ;  Phebe,  married  S,  W. 
Cheever,  now  deceased ;  Mary,  died  single  ;  Henry 
C,  married  Mary  E.  Powell,  and  lives  in  Ottawa; 
Zilpa,married  Moses  Osman,  and  is  living  in  Ottawa  ; 
Susan,  married  Thomas  Dent,  and  resides  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Eli  Strav/n,  son  of  Jeremiah,  came  from  Ohio  with 
his  fathers  family  in  1830;  he  married  Eleanor 
Broadus,  of  Putnam  (now  Marshall)  County,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia.  He  located,  July,  1838,  on  a  farm 
on  S.  5,  three  miles  northwest  of  Ottawa.  His  wife 
died  January,  1801.  In  March,  1864,  Mr.  Strawn 
married  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Dean,  of  La  Salle,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hartshorn.  In  1869  he  sold  his 
farm  and  removed  to  Buckley,  in  Iroquois  County, 
where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Strawn  is  noted  for  his 
integrity  and  active  business  habits.  He  held  the 
office  of  Town  Supervisor  for  live  consecutive  years. 
Mr.  Strawn  has  seven  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Christopher  C,  completed  his  education  at  the 
Northwestern  University  *  nd  Albany  Law  School, 
was  admitted  to  the  ^-r,  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  war,  and,  after  several  trials,  is  successfully 
practicing  his  profc^ssion  at  Pontiac,  Illinois.  He 
married  Clarie  F.  Bouvarier,  of  Chicago.     Franklin 
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resides  in  Massachusetts ;  Martha  maniecl  George 
D.  Cook,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Barry,  of 
Chicago;  Nancy  married  Samuel  H.  Tliompson,  of 
Lacon  ;  Henry  L.  married  Chira  Ball,  and  lives  at 
Buckley  ;  Douglass  is  at  home. 

John  Loyd  and  wife  came  from  Ohio  to  Putnam 
County  in  1831,  and  to  Ottawa  in  1856 ;  they  both 
died  several  years  since.  Their  children  are : 
Thomas,  married  Louisa  Strawn,  and  lives  in  Kan- 
sas ;  Mary  Ann,  married  a  Mr.  Horham,  and  died  in 
Colorado  ;  Sarali,  is  the  widow  of  David  Strawn ; 
Jane,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Green,  of  Farm 
Ridge ;  Abram,  lives  near  Morris ;  Marion,  is  in 
Michigan  ;  Washington,  married  Miss  Eichelberger, 
and  lives  at  Wenona. 

T.  Lyle  Dickey  was  born  in  Kentucky  October 
11th,  1811,  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1831, 
taught  school  three  years,  came  to  Illinois  in  the 
fall  of  1834  (first  to  Macomb  County),  read  law  with 
Cyrus  Walker,  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1835, 
located  at  Rushville  in  1836,  and  in  the  fall  of  1839 
came  to  Ottawa,  and,  till  1848,  followed  a  circuit 
practice,  going  to  each  county  in  the  circuit.  In 
1846  he  raised  a  company  of  infantry,  which  was 
part  of  Colonel  Hardin's  regiment  in  the  Mexican 
war.  After  six  months'  service,  he  resigned  on 
account  of  sickness.  He  was  elected  Circuit  Judge 
in  1848,  the  circuit  being  composed  of  twelve  coun- 
ties, which  office  he  resigned  in  1852.  In  1854  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  Chicago.  Judge  Dickey 
states  that  in  the  speculation  previous  to  1837,  and 
in  the  revulsion  then,  he  became  bankrupt  for  sev- 
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eral  tliousand  dollurs,  and  remained  t?o  I'oi*  twenty- 
one  years  ;  that  he  opened  the  hi\v  office  in  Cliicago 
to  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  old  debts,  in  which 
he  succeeded,  paying  both  pi'incii)al  and  interest, 
some  of  it  at  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  twenty-one 
years.  In  1841  he  inherited  one-third  of  an  estate 
of  ne<;-ro  slaves  worth  $15,U<)0,  which  he  rei'used  to 
use  <n-  sell,  but  gave  the  slaves  their  freedom.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Ottawa  in  connection  with  G(^n- 
eral  Wallace  and  his  son  Cyrus  E.  Dickey,  wliere  he 
practiced  till  1861,  when  he  raised  and  commanded 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  Was  one  year 
Chief  of  Cavalry  on  General  Grant's  stJiff.  He  was 
in  the  army  two  years  :  from  1861  to  1863.  In  1867, 
with  General  Ilurlbut  and  the  Governor,  he  was  a 
commissioner  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  buihling  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Ship  Canal.  In  186G  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congressman  at  large, 
and  ran  against  John  A.  Logan,  tl^e  latter  l)eing 
elected.  From  1868  to  1870  he  was  United  States 
Assistant  Adjutant  General ;  practiced  law  for 
three  years ;  then  moved  to  Chicago,  ai'd  was  Cor- 
poration Counsel  till  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  December,  1875. 

Judge  Dickey  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Julia  Evans ;  his  second  Mrs.  B.C.  Hiist, 
of  Maryland.  He  has  four  children  living,  all  by 
his  first  wife :  Martha,  w^idow  of  Gen.  "W.  H.  L. 
AVallace,  is  living  in  Ottawa ;  John  J.  married 
Carrie  Honey,  of  Wisconsin :  he  is  telegra])h  sup- 
erintendent at  Omaha :  Charles  H.  married  Anna 
Alexander,    of    the     Sandwich   Islands,    daughter 
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of  an  «'ai'lv  missionary:  he  is  a  merchant  at 
Mum  Island,  Huiku,  Sandwicli  Islands;  V.  Belle 
manied  C.  H.  Wallace,  brother  of  General  Wal- 
lace :  he  is  also  a  meichant  in  the  island  of  Huiku. 
.Judu:e  Dickey's  oldest  son,  Cyrus  E.,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Cross  Roads,  Red  river,  at  the  rime 
of  Banks'  defeat.  He  was  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

GLi)rge  H.  Norris,  from  Orange  County,  New 
York,  arrived  in  Ottawa  May  20th,  1835;  first  in 
Soutii  Ottawa,  then  to  Ottawa  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year.  His  wife  was  Lydia  M.  Hoxie ;  his 
children  are  :  Fanny  E.,  wife  of  Dwight  R.Cameron, 
of  Cliicago  ;  George  F.,  in  Montana  ;  Hart  A.  and 
Frederick  E.,  Si)ring  Garden,  Florida;  Isabelhi  M., 
with  her  parents  in  Chicago  and  Florida.  He  en- 
gaged first  in  surveying,  and  owned  the  ferry  a 
short  time.  Was  County  Surveyor  for  about  ten 
years ;  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
ill  1889  ;  established  the  Bank  of  Ottawa,  in  com- 
pany with  George  S.  Fisher,  and  sold  to  Fisher  ; 
while  surveyor,  laid  out  10,000  lots  in  La  Salle 
County ;  dealt  in  real  estate ;  helped  to  build  the 
starch  factory,  and  lost  heavily  by  it ;  was  attornoj^ 
f(jr  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  getting  the  right  of 
way  ;  served  one  term  as  representative  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  Colorado  ;  and  is  now  raising  oranges  at 
Spring  Garden,  Florida. 

Charles  Campbell,  from  New  York,  about  the 
yt^ar  1835.  His  children  are  :  C.  C.  Campbell,  of  Ot- 
tawa ;  George  C,  tor  some  time  a  member  of  the 
law   firm  of    Glover,    Cook   &   Campbell,   married 
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Julia,  djuiulitci'  of, J.  O.  Glover,  and  is  now  a  ])r()ni- 
inent  lawyer  in  Chicautj ;  Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  H.  1^.  Fellows,  of  Chi('a<io. 

David  Sanger,  from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio,  to 
near  Lockport,  Illinois,  in  181^6,  and  to  Ottawa  in 
1888.  He  was  contractor  ior  building  the  canal 
acquedu(rt  across  the  Fox  river  at  Ottawa,  under  the 
iirni  of  D.  Sanger  t.\:  Sons.  He  died  in  1851  ;  his 
widow  died  in  IS.Ii.  His  children  were  :  Lorenzo 
P.  ;  Dr.  W.  A. ;  J.  Y. ;  Lucien  P.,  who  has  resided 
at  Ottawa  and  Joliet.  is  now  in  Utah  ;  and  two 
daughters:  Louisa;  Harriet,  married  Dr.  Henriks, 
of  Indiana,  both  deceased. 

William  H.  L.  Wallace,  son  of  John  Wallace,  of 
Deer  Park,  moved  with  his  father  from  Deer  Park 
to  Ogle  County,  in  18138,  attended  school  at  the 
Rock  River  Seminary,  studied  and  practiced  law  in 
Ottawa,  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  w;is  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  from  185'i  to  18r)6.  In  18G1.  he 
raised  the  11th  regiment  of  infantry  for  thive 
months,  and  also  for  three  years.  He  was  made 
Brigadier  General,  and  mortally  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  died  two  days  after,  on  the  8tli  of  A])ril,  18(12, 
with  the  rank  of  Major  General.  His  widow,  is 
Martha,  oldest  daughter  of  JudgeT.  L.  Dickey-,  and 
lives  on  the  north  bluff  at  Ottawa. 

Lyman  D.  Cavarly,  from  New  York,  lived  in 
Ottawa  twenty  years,  and  returned  to  Connecticut. 
His  son  William  married  Julianna,  a  daughtei-  of 
Judge  A.  W.  Cavarly.  He  died  several  years  since. 
Mrs.   Cavarly   died  in  1874,  leaving  one  daughter, 
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Fjiimy,    now    living    vvitli     tin-    widuw    of    Judge 
Ciivaily. 

Alfred  W.  Cavarly,  a  native  of  East  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut, came  to  Illinois  in  18'i2,  first  settled  in 
Edwardsville,  and  subs(^(|uently  atOarrollton,  Green 
(Jounty  ;  was  a  member  of  })oth  brandies  of  the 
Legislature  several  terms,  and  County  Judge  one 
term,  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  revise  the 
statutes  in  1845  ;  iji  1853  he  moved  to  Ottawa,  and 
practi(!ed  law  for  several  years.  He  di»Kl  in  1870, 
aged  83.  Only  one  lawyer  in  practice  wlien  he  came 
to  the  State  survives  him. 

Judge  Cavarly  had  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Henry, 
beside  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Cavarly.  Alfrt^d 
died  young. 

His  widow,  Sarah  Ann  Whitcraft,  of  Annapolis, 
Maryhmd,  is  still  living  in  Ottawa. 

Stephen  Bushnell,  and  wife,  Vincy  Tuttle,  from 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  to  Madison  County,  New 
York,  and  from  there  to  Kendall  County,  Illinois, 
in  1837.  They  raised  ten  children.  He  died  in  1809, 
aged  91.     His  wife  died  in  1854,  aged  78. 

Washington  Bushnell,  son  of  the  foregoing,  came 
to  Illinois  with  I: is  father  in  1837,  graduated  at  the 
State  and  National  Law  School  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  in  1863,  and  came  to  Ottawa  the  same  year. 
Practiced  law  two  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bushnell  &  Gi"ay  two  years,  and  has  since 
had  a  large  law  practice  in  addition  to  his  official 
service. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1860,  and 
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re-elected  in  1804  ;  was  elected  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  in  1808  for  lour  years  ;  was  City  Attmney 
tliree  years,  and  Prosecutinfj;  Attorney  four  years. 
Mr.  Bushnell  married  Thebe  M.  Charles,  and  hag 
five  children.  A^incy,  at  home  ;  Theroii  D.  Brewster, 
at  the  military  s(;hool  in  Chicago  ;  Juiietta,  Susan, 
and  Sylvia,  at  home. 

Wm.  True,  from  Salisbuiy,  Mass.,  and  wife, 
Rebec(;a  Mariner,  from  Ca|)e  Elizabeth,  Maine,  came 
to  Ottawa  in  1835  ;  was  a  merchant,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  })illars  of  tlie  Methodist  Church.  He 
died  April  6th,  1850.  Mrs.  True  died  March  Uth, 
1864.  Their  children  were:  Joseph,  who  died  in 
1840  ;  Angeline,  died  young  ;  Wm.  M.,  who  married 
Mary  Matteson,  was  banker  and  insurance  oliicer, 
now  dead.  Geo.  M.,  married  Eliza  Stevenson,  and 
moved  to  the  town  of  Waltham,  in  1858 ;  has  been 
School  Treasurer  since  1868,  and  Supervisor  five 
years,  and  is  a  successful  farmer. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  came  to  Peoria  in  1837,  and  to 
Ottawa  in  1840.  He  married  Janet  Fisher  ;  kept  a 
drug  store  for  several  years.  He  has  seven  children : 
Edward;  Abner  F. ;  Lovina,  married  Chas.  Vane; 
Louise,  Mary,  Ella,  and  Matty,  are  at  home. 

Wm.  Osman,  from  Dauphin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  his  wife  was  Mar}^  Hine,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  ;  has  three  children,  Eaton  Goodell, 
Mary  E.,  AVm.  H.,  all  at  home.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Ottawa  Free  Trader  since  1840,  and 
its  princi])al  editor  and  manager  ;  is  now  the  oldest 
editor  in  the  county.  , 

John  S.  Mitchel,  born  in  Penn  Yan,  New  York, 
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came  to  Indiaiui  in  1814,  and  to  La  Salle  County  in 
1882;  he  manied  In^-er  Nelson,  in  1836.  Keeps  a 
livery  stable.  He  has  live  children.  Amanda, 
Warren  N.,  Louisa,  Arthur  J.,  and  Harly  B. 

John  Hise,  from  Pennsylvania,  to  Ottawa,  in  1839. 
He  married  Lucy  S.  Cotton  ;  he  was  connected  with 
tilt  Free  Trader  as  editor  and  publisher,  and  followed 
faiming  for  several  years,  and  is  now  living  in 
Chicago.  He  was  Supervisor  and  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  both  La  Salle  and  Cook  Counties. 

John  Dean  Caton,  from  Monroe,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  (;ame  to  Chicago  in  1833,  and  to  La  Salle 
County  in  1842.  His  wife  was  Laura  Adelaide 
Sherrell,  of  Utica,  New  York.  They  have  three 
children :  Carrie,  now  Mrs.  Norrian  Williams,  of 
Chicago  ;  Arthur  ;  and  Laura. 

Judge  Caton  was  nearly  the  first  lawyer  in 
Chicago.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
circuit  embracing  La  Salle  County,  and  subse- 
quently one  of  the  Su])reme  Judges  and  Chief 
Jurtice  of  the  State.  He  has  been  largely  connected 
with  the  telegraph  interests,  and  has  accumulated  a 
large  fortuiie. 

Wm.  E.  Bell,  from  Virginia  to  Ohio,  and  ^oin 
Ohio  to  Ottawa  in  183(3,  worked  ii,Y  Lovell  Kimball 
at  Marseilles.  Married  Palmira  Headly;  has  three 
children  :  Armina,is  now  tiie  wife  of  Jaraes  Hossack  ; 
Wm.  S.,  at  school  ;  Fraidv  E.,  at  home.  Mr.  Be'.i 
is  the  author  of  a  standard   »<'^rk   on  Carpentiy. 

AVm.  E.  Armstrong,  son  of  Elsa  Armstrong,  came 
from  Ohio  with  liis  mother  in  1831.  He  married 
Sarah  Ann  Strawn,  daughter  of  Joel  Strawn.     He 
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w:is  for  some  rime  captain  of  a  steamboat  iimiiiiig 
from  the  lieacl  of  naviu-atioii  on  tlie  Illinois  vivei-  to 
St.  Louis.     He  and  his  wife  died  several  years  since. 


SOUTH  OTTAWA. 

The  town  of  South  Ottawa  embraces  that  part  of 
T.  38,  R.  3,  wliich  lies  south  of  the  Illinois  river, 
being  about  half  the  township.  Except  a.  narrow 
strip  of  bottom-land  along  the  Illinois  river,  it  is 
on  the  bluff,  and  the  village  which  constitutes  one 
ward  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  looks  down  upon 
that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  in  the  vf>^^ey. 

The  view  is  a  very  fine  and  commanding  one.  It 
was  settled  before  North  Ottawa,  and  the  fort  built 
for  protection  in  the  Black  Ilmvk  war,  was  just 
east  of  where  the  road  going  south  cuts  the 
blutt".  The  timber  land  which  skirts  the  bluff  of 
the  Illinois  river  and  along  Covell  creek,  which 
runs  northwesterly  through  the  town,  covers  a 
large  proportion  of  its  surface. 

A  peculiar  feature,  is  the  existence  of  a  fountain 
of  water  which  lies  a  few  feet  l)elow  the  sui-face 
between  the  Illinois  river  and  Covell  creek  ;  theiv  is 
a  bed  of  coarse  gravel  several  fe»4  in  thickness, 
which  contains  a  fountain  of  pure  water.  It  sup- 
plies North  Ottawa  V>y  pi])es  running  under  the 
river,  and  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  The  town 
is  favorably  located,  and  will  be  as  valuable  as  any 
portion  of  the  county. 

Enos  Pembroke,  from  New  York,  came  to  Alton 
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in  1818,  and  lT(jni  tln'iv  to  Ottawa.  May  1st.  Is-J."), 
and  settled  on  S.  15,  T.  By,  K.  8  :  he  died  in  1832, 
his  widow  surviving  liim.  She  kept  a  hotel  at  the 
loot  of  the  bluff;  w^as  a  Metliodist,  and  Ste]ihen  R. 
I'eg'g  says,  a  leading  sister  in  the  church.  She  died 
in  1862. 

Their  children  were :  David,  married  Maiv 
Reynolds,  lived  in  Fall  River  from  1844  to  1870. 
now  lives  in  Macoupin  County,  has  11  children; 
Ursula,  married  AYm.  Kessler,  lived  in  South 
Ottawa  ;  Richard,  died  one  j^ear  ago  ;  Enos.  niur- 
j'ied  Miss  Chew  ;  Calvin,  married  Mary  Gorbit. 
lived  at  Tiskilwa ;  Jeremiah,  married  Rachel 
Sj>rMgue,  second  wife  Rosa  Densmore  ;  Mary  Ann. 
nuniied  Horace  Sprague,  and  died  soon  after. 

Josiah  E.  Shaw,  from  Whitestow^n,  N.  Y.,  came 
here  in  1827.  He  married  Rosanna  Test ;  he  was  a 
step-son  of  Enos  Pembroke  ;  he  died  in  1875.  His 
children  are  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Reuben  Reed,  from  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822  ;  stopped  in  Kentucky  two  years,  then  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  his  wife  died,  leaving  six 
child len.  He  married  a  Miss  Hibbard,  and  soon 
aftei'  with  the  Hil)bard  famil}^,  fifteen  persons  in  all, 
moved  to  Illinois  in  1827,  stayed  in  Chicago  tw^o 
months,  then  moved  to  Ottawa,  and  wintered  in  the 
cabin  with  Col.  Sayers  in  South  Ottawa.  Leased 
the  widow  Pembroke's  farm  in  1828,  and  made  a 
claim  on  S.  17,  T.  38.  R.  4.  wliere  AVm.  Moore  now 
Jives.  A  Mr.  Hil)bard,  brother  of  Mrs.  Reed,  came 
from  St.  Louis,  who  seemed  to  be  the  evil  genius  of 
the  family.     He  caused  the  separation  of  Mr.  Reed 
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and  his  \\V\\  and  broke  up  the  family.  His  son 
Darius  was  bound  out  to  James  Galloway  ;  his  son 
Ansel,  to  Moses  Booth,  and  his  daughter  Eineline, 
then  a  mere  child,  to  Lewis  Bay  ley.  Reuben  Rred 
abandoned  his  claim  and  it  was  taken  by  a  Mr. 
Town.  Dai-ius  Reed,  who  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  Jas.  Gallowj.y,  when  he  arrived  at  man's  estate 
made  a  farm  on  S.  31,  T.  84,  R.  5,  on  which  he  has 
resided  for  many  years,  a  wealthy  and  respected 
citizen,  now  tem])or[irily  residing  in  Kansas. 

Henry  Hibl)ard  made  a  claim  on  S.  5,  T.  33,  R.  4, 
and  sold  to  Disner,  and  he  to  McKernans  in  1831, 
and  they  sold  to  Ebersol  in  1834. 

Eleazar  Hibbard,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Reuben  Reed,  umde  a  claim  on  S.  32,  T.  33,  R.  4, 
where  B.  B.  Ri'ynolds  now  lives.  He  also  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  the  Hibbard  family  moved  to 
Sand  Prairie,  near  Hennepin.  All  the  Hibbard 
men  separated  from  their  wi\es,  and  all  the  Hibbard 
women  from  their  husbands,  it  is  claimed  from  the 
intluence  of  the  brother  from  St.  Louis ;  in  the 
words  of  Barius  Reed,  "they  were  always  in  com- 
motion and  trouble,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt,  and 
never  found  rest  but  in  the  grave."  All  the  Ilib- 
bards  but  one  died  soon  after  they  left  the  county. 

Charles  Brown  and  wife,  Abigail  Hogaboom,  came 
from  "Ulster  County,  New  York,  and  arrived  here 
November  3()th.  lo3() ;  bought  a  claim  of  James  Mc- 
Kernan,  on  S.  32,  'W  33,  R.  3,  where  he  spent  the 
renuiinder  of  his  life,  a  good  citizen  and  honest  man  ; 
he  died  in  May,  1874:  his  wife  died  in  November, 
1874.     Their  children  were:    William,  who  married 
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Betsey  Ellswortli,  died  in  18G0,  aged  forty- nine, 
If'av't.ifi:  six  children  :  Louisa,  married_Calvin  Eells, 
now  deceased;  Clarinda,  married  a  Mr.  Mills,is  now  a 
widow,  in  California;  Russel,  married  Susan  Hopple, 
and  lives  on  S.  33,  T.  83,  R.  3 ;  Ann,  married  P.  C. 
Watts  ;  Jane,  married  Frank  Libbey,  and  is  now  a 
wid(nv,  with  three  daughters  and  two  sons;  Edward, 
lives  on  the  old  homestead;  Cordelia,  married  Lyman 
Cadwell,  and  lives  in  Vermillion  County. 

John  Hogaboom  married  Miss  Hopkins,  and  came 
from  Ulster  County,  New  York,  here,  in  the  fall  of 
1830  ;  settled  on  S.33,  T.33,  R.3.  After  his  wife  died 
he  married  widow  Brooks  ;  had  fourteen  children. 
Of  those  living,  Adelia  married  Nathan  T.  Carr,  lives 
in  Brookfield.  and  has  seven  cliildren  ;  Emilj'  mar- 
ried Morgan  Marion,  in  Iowa;  Mary  married  Frank 
Ocean,  and  lives  in  Iowa  ;  George  and  Loring  live 
on  the  old  farm  ;  Edgar  married  Miss  Wade,  and 
lives  in  Ottawa;  Charlotte  married  a  Mr.  Robins,  and 
lives  in  N«^braska  ;  Frances  married  Henry  Gilbert, 
and  lives  in  Iroquois  County. 

Richard  Hogaboom,  brother  of  the  above,  from  the 
same  })lace,  in  1830,  married  Phebe  Farnsvvorth,  and 
settled  on  S.  32;  removed  to  Green  Bay,  in  1837,  and 
now  lives  in  Nebraska.  Has  four  children:  Eliza, 
married  D.  C.  Mills,  and  lives  in  Farm  Ridge  ;  Cor- 
nelia, nuirried  Jose])h  D.  Lewis  ;  Harriet,  married  a 
Mr.  Robins(ui,  both  in  Ncl)raska;  William,  lives 
with  his  parents, 

Abel  Hogaboom.  brother  of  John  and  Richard, 
came  from  the  same  ])lace,  and  settled  on  S.  6,  T. 
3'i,  R.  3.     He  married  Charlotte  Jones,  and  after  her 
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death,  lie  niarried  the  widow  Horn,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Grnber;  is  now  living  in  Nebraska,  and  has 
seven  children,  one  son,  Frank,  living  on  the  old 
homestead.  Mary,  married  to  Robert  Crane,  in 
South  Ottawa  ;  Hannali,  Eliza,  Susan,  and  Luella  at 
the  old  home  ;  Abbey  and  Lucy  with  their  parents. 

Eichard  Hogaboom  and  wife,  Hannah,  parents  of 
the  foregv  Jig  brothers,  came  from  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  in  1830.  He  died  in  1845,  aged  83  ;  his 
widow  died  in  1857,  aged  84. 

John  McKernan,  from  Kentucky,  settled  on  Covell 
Creek,  in  the  fall  of  1828  ;  lived  there  one  year,  and 
then  went  to  Brown's  Point,  and  made  a  claim  on 
S.  32,  T.  33,  R.3:  in  1831  sold  the  claim  to  Charles 
Brown,  and  bought  a  claim  of  Disney,  on  S.  5,  T.  33, 
R.  4.  In  1832,  Mr.  McKernan  was  drowned  in  the 
Illinois  river.  In  1834  the  widow  sold  the  claim  to 
Joseph  El)ersol,  and  with  tiie  family,  removed  to 
S.  22,  T.  31,  R.  4,  at  the  head  of  Otter  creek,  where 
she  died,  in  1872.  Two  sons,  Hugh  and  Patrick,  died 
previously. 

James  Edgecoinb  came  from  New  Providence, 
West  Indies,  in  1835.  and  settled  on  Covell  creek, 
west  of  Ottawa,  and  died  soon  after. 

David  Strawn.  son  oi'  Jeremiah  Strawn,  came  with 
his  father's  family  from  Perry  County,  Ohio,  in 
1830 :  bought  land  on  S.  35,  in  South  Ottaw:>.  at  the 
sale  in  1835.  He  married  Sar;ih  Loyd,  of  Ohio,  and 
occupied  his  land  soon  after.  He  was  a  large  farmer, 
and  extensive  raisei-  and  dealer  in  stock,  and  one  of 
the  owners  and  builders  of  the  Paducah  Raihoad. 
He  died  in  1873,  leaving  seven  children.     Theodosia 
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married  J.  W.  Ebcrsol.  and  lives  at  Strawii,  Living- 
ston County ;  Susan  married  a  Mr.  Porter,  and  is 
now  deceased  i  Bertha  married  Thomas  Morgan : 
they  live  in  Chicago;  Walter  married  Florence  Parr, 
and  lives  at  Strawn  ;  Clai-a  married  Mahlon  B.  Lin- 
ton ;  Ella,  Harlan  L.,  and  Cora  Belle,  are  at  home. 

John  Rockwood,  and  wife,  Sally  Green,  a  sister  of 
Henry  Green,  of  Ottawa,  came  from  Cheshire  Countv, 
New  Hampshire,  in  fall  of  1S34,  and  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 20.  where  he  made  his  home  till  his  death,  about 
1840.  They  had  seven  children  :  Loring  Otis,  lives 
with  his  mother,  now  86  years  of  age,  on  the  old 
farm  ;  John,  married  Sarah  Jane  Lewis,  and  is  living 
in  Gibson ;  William,  married  Maria  Doolittle,  and 
lives  on  Section  Ic,  Farm  Ridge,  a  large  farmer ; 
Elisha,  married  Deborah  Cox,  and  lives  in  Indiana; 
Levi,  died  young;  Mary,  married  J.  R.  Dunn. 

Judge  James  Glover,  father  of  J.  O.  Glover,  came 
from  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1833.  and  settled  in  South 
Ottawa  ;  he  had  held  the  position  of  County  Judge 
in  New  York  for  a  considerable  time.  He  died 
about  1849. 

James  Day,  mother  and  sister,  came  from  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1832;  the  sister  died,  the  mother 
returned  to  New  York,  and  James  became  insane,  and 
left.  Mr.  Day  laid  out  the  original  town  of  South 
Ottawa.  Their  family  history  is  a  sad  one  ;  they  were 
educated,  refined  and  intelligent  people  ;  Miss  Day 
died  of  calomel  salivation,  the  result  of  the  murder- 
ous medical  ])i'a('tice  of  that  day. 

Henry  Goi'bett.  from  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  in 
1837,  with  his  wife.  Sally  Robinson,  settled  on  S.  31, 
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T.  33,  R.  3.  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  Holland  ; 
he  had  fifteen  children :  Mary,  niarricnl  Calvin 
Pembroke  ;  John,  is  in  Texas  :  Debby  Ann,  mar- 
ried David  Clark ;  Fiancis  Asbnry ;  Mary  Ann, 
married  Joiin  Quimby  ;  George,  is  dead  ;  Mai-garet, 
married  James  Wilson  ;  Peter,  is  in  Pontiac  ;  Sarah, 
married  a  Mr.  Fisk ;  Joseph,  is  in  Pontiac ;  Ange- 
line,  married  Edward  Smith  ;  Henry  and  Samuel  aie 
at  Rooks  Creek. 

William  Thompson,  from  New  York  City  in  1831) ; 
settled  on  S.  32,  T.  33,  R.  3  ;  was  here  seven  or  eight 
years  ;  sold  to  William  Richardson  and  went  to  St. 
Louis. 

Solon  Knapp,  from  New  York  in  1835  ;  died  of 
cliolera. 

Jabez  Fitch,  from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1835:  he 
was  a  merchant,  and  County  Treasurer  several  years; 
he  died  in  New  York. 

Ebenezer  Tracy,  from  New  York  in  1831  or  '32  ; 
went  back  to  New  York. 

Thomas  Tracy,  brother  of  the  above,  from  same 
place,  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  died  in 
Michigan  ;  his  family  have  all  left  thecount3\ 

Silas  Tracy,  brother  of  Thomas,  came  herein  1831 
or '32;  he  settled  on  Covell  creek,  where  he  died 
many  years  since  ;  his  widow  married  Jesse  A.  Clark 
and  went  to  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  Roberts,  from  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1832  ;  died  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Constant  Abbot,  from  New  York,  in  1830  ;  a 
physician ;  went  to  Cincinnati. 

Henry  Matson,  from  Owego.  New  York,  in  1834  ; 
went  to  Texas  ;  died  in  Central  America. 
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Siliis  Matson,  and  wife,  Lydia  Stanton,  from 
Ovve^o,  New  York,  in  1830 ;'  settled  in  South  Ot- 
tawa, Has  four  children :  Charles  Henry,  now  in 
Livingston  County  ;  David,  Jerome  and  Maiy,  at 
home. 

Calvin  Eells,  from  Oneida  County,  New  Yoi'k, 
came  to  La  Salle  County  in  1831,  went  .Vest  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  in 
183G  removed  with  his  widowed  mother  to  South 
Ottawa,  and  settled  on  Section  28.  He  married 
Louisa  Brown,  who  died  about  ]S5(>.  He  after- 
ward married  S.  A.  Tucker.  His  first  wife's 
children  are :  Frederick,  who  married  Ernestine 
Maines,  lives  in  South  Ottawa;  Charles  B.,  married 
Eliza  Maines  in  Vermillion  County  ;  Nathaniel  is  on 
the  old  farm,  and  Lucienin  Kansas;  Susan  O.  married 
George  H.  Maines,  on  the  old  farm  ;  Marcus  is  in 
Farm  Ridge  ;  Isabella,  nuirried  Samuel  Poundstone, 
of  Farm  Ridge.  The  second  wife  has  two  sons: 
Douglass  A.  is  in  Odell  ;  Horace  is  with  his  mother, 
nt^ar  the  old  i)lace. 

Russell  Kimball  came  at  an  early  day  from  New 
Y'ork.  He  nuirried  Mercy  Hogaboom,  and  settled  on 
Section  28,  sold  to  Calvin  Eells,  kept  a  hotel  in 
Soutli  Ottawa,  afterward  moved  to  Sheboj^gan. 

Sheldon  Bartholomew  came  from  New  York  with 
Brown  and  Hogaboom,  mariied  Charlotte  Hogaboom, 
and  settled  on  Section  28 ;  he  sold  to  Thomas 
Hodgson  ;  died  in  Ogle  County  ;  his  widow  came 
back  to  La  Salle  County,  and  died  a  few  years  after. 

Mr.  Beers  came  from  New  Y^ork  at  same  time  with 
Bartholomew ;  he  married  Prudence  Hogaboom,  and 
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died  soon  after ;  liis  widow  married  Peter  Miiikler, 
wlio  moved  to  Kane  Count}'  ;  tliey  are  now  living  at 
R()(>helle,  Ogle  Count}^ 

George  B.  Macy,  from  Connecticut,  first  to  Peoria, 
and  to  Ottawa,  183G  ;  he  married  Mary  Jennings, 
who  died  in  1854.  He  died  about  iSOi!  They  left 
live  children:  Charles,  Eliza,  Mar3^  Anna  and  Clara. 

Bartlett  Dennison,  and  wife,  Jane  Lindley,  came 
about  1834.  He  sold  goods,  and  owned  a  saw  mill 
on  Indian  creek  ;  went  to  California,  and  died  there. 

Erastus  Allen,  from  Plattsburg,  New  York,  came 
in  1834  ;  sold  goods  with  Crook  ;  went  to  Galena. 

Robert  Fowler,  and  wife,  Polly  Piatt,  from  Platts- 
burg, New  York,  kept  a  boarding  house  ;  died  here. 

Burnett  Miller,  from  Clinton  County,  New  York, 
went  to  Wisconsin. 

Daniel  Farnsworth,  from  Clinton  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1832  ;  he  died  in  1870.  His  widow  was  fatally 
burned  by  her  clothes  taking  tire.  Children  :  Albert, 
died  in  California  ;  William,  married  Miss  Bix,  he 
died  in  South  Ottawa  ;  Robert  was  killed,  his  widow 
is  in  Texas;  Elizabeth,  married  S.  Crook;  Electa; 
Phebe,  married  Richard  Hogaboom,  and  was  fatally 
burned  hy  a  like  accident  as  that  which  befel  her 
mother. 

Samuel  Tyler,  the  first  wagon  maker  in  Ottawa, 
came  in  1838  ;  moved   to  Wisconsin. 

Piatt  Thorn  and  wife,  Betsey  Piatt,  from  Clinton 
County,  New  York,  a  glove  maker  by  trade  ;  went 
to  Pontiac,  returned,  and  died  here.  His  widow 
^nd  children  went  to  California. 

Sylvanns  Crook,  from  Clinton  County,  New  York, 
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m  1832,  a  mercliant  and  farnicr  :  he  was  a  JiLsricc  of 
tlif^  Pence  for  several  years,  and  died  July  9,  1S71 
He  married  Elizabeth  Farnswortli,  who  survives  liini. 
Lucy   married   Albert  Pool,  now  in  Iowa  ;  Minni<^ 
and  Charles  are  at  home. 

John  Parish,  from  Glnsi^ow,  Kentucky,  and 
brother,  came  in  3832  ;  one  died,  the  other  went  to 
Rock  River. 

Moses  15ooth,  brother-in-law  to  Christopher  Lone;, 
came  here  in  1827  or  1828,  and  lived  with  Long,  on 
Covell  creek.  His  wife  died,  and  he  married  Miss 
Alvord.  He  went  to  Kendall  County,  lost  a  leg, 
and  died  soon  after. 

Christopher  Pavier  came  here  about  1834,  from 
Yorkshire,  England.  He  had  four  children:  George, 
died  in  Cincinnati ;  Charles,  married  Miss  Cunlift", 
lived  for  several  years  in  South  Ottawa,  and  died  in 
East  Ottawa  ;  two  sisters  live  in  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Pavier  was  the  widow  Nancy  Arnold,  and 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Her 
son  George  Arnold  married  Sarah  Russell.  He  ran 
the  ferry  at  Ottawa  for  several  years,  and  is  well 
remembered  by  the  people  f  I'oni  the  south  side.  He 
is  now  in  Iowa,  near  Dubuque.  Jane  Arnold  mar- 
ried Samuel  W.  Rogers  ;  after  his  death,  she  married 
a  Mr.  Kelley,  and  went  West. 

Samuel  W.  Rogers,  from  Vermont,  came  to  Ottawa 
in  1833  or  1834.  He  kept  a  grocery,  and  owned  the 
ferry  for  several  years.     He  died  in  South  Ottawa. 

James  Ball,  from  Owego,  New  York,  in  1885  ;  he 
married  Cepha  Ball,  and  lives  on  Section  26.  Has 
one  daughter. 
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Jnsse  A.  Clark,  from  Fort  Coviiiutou.  X^*w  York, 
in  is:!2;  kt'])r  tavern  at  tli<^  foot  of  tlic  Muf!',  nindH 
the  <Mai'k  ciaini.  then  went  to  Madison.  Wisconsin, 
and  died  tlieiv. 

Justus  ;M.  Clark,  son  of  Jesse  A.,  took  flie  farni 
occui)ied  by  Jiis  tatlier  in  Is:).").  He  married  >rarflia 
Dunn  ;  he  jiad  kept  seiiooi  in  Ken:  iicky  ;  he  was  a. 
Presl)yterian  minister,  and  died  on  liis  fai-ni.  Feb- 
ruary i;kii,  1S07,  h'avino-  cliildreu.  One  dauu-hter 
married  ^Valter  Good,  now  ,\'  Marseilles;  one  mar- 
ried Henry  Howland  ;  Julius  Clark  is  a  lawyer,  now 
in  Kansas. 

John  Bascom.  from  Connecticut,  in  18:51;  his 
mother  and  sister  came  in  18;U.  He  kept  a  hotel 
at  the  foot  of  the  bliilf.  Bascom  and  his  mother 
died  of  cholera,  the  same  night,  in  June,  IS:}.").  The 
sister  married  a  Mr.  Foster,  of  Earl,  and  died  in 
Wisconsin. 

Abraham  S.  Bergen,  fiom  Springfield,  Illinois,  in 
1 8:3:3.  He  was  a  merchant  here  for  eight  or  ten 
years  ;  he  with  his  wife  died  in  (lalesburg. 

Benjamin  J.  Moore,  from  Clinton  County.  New 
York,  in  18:32  ;  a  land  agent  and  speculator  ;  went  to 
Wisconsin  in  1838  ;  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

I)r.  Smith,  from  Clinton  County,  New  Yoik,  in 
18:32,  with  Jesse  A.  Clark  ;  he  opened  one  of  the  first 
stores  in  South  Ottawa.  He  had  oiKM'hild,  Lucy; 
she  went  to  llock  Kiver,  and  died  there. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hazard,  from  Clinton  County,  New  York, 
in  1884  ;  was  a  tninister  and  missionary  ;  died  when 
returning  to  Plattsburg. 
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DAYTON. 

Daytuii  enibriices  tlint  ]);iit  of  T.  J34,  R.  4,  wliich  lies 
west  of  the  Fox  river,  about  tburteeii  sections,  and  a 
strip  one  and  a  half  sections  wide,  from  the  east  side 
of  T.  :U,  R.;5,  bein^i  about  twenty-three  sections  of  the 
wliole.  It  fonnerlyincluded  the  whole  of  T.  34,  R.  3, 
but  the  town  of  Wallace  was  taken  from  its  western 
side,  reducin*;'  it  to  its  ])resent  size.  Indian  creek 
passes  Jicross  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  and 
Crooked  Leg  creek  and  Buck  creek  across  the  north- 
ern 'tart,  furnisliino-  considerable  timber  to  that  sec- 
tion. These  creeks,  with  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
Fox  river,  give  good  drainage  to  the  whole  town. 

Dayton  had  the  first  flouring  mill  in  the  county, 
and  the  first  woolen  mill  run  by  water,  in  the  State. 
At  one  time,  about  1834  and  1885,  it  was  in  advance 
of  Ottawa;  it  had  a  flouring  mill,  doing  a  heavy  busi- 
ness, a  saw  mill,  wagon  shop,  tannery,  and  chair 
shop,  and  stores  doing  a  large  business. 

The  dam  across  the  Fox  river  is  maintained  by  the 
State.  It  was  built  to  turn  water  into  the  feeder  for 
thecaiutl,  and  the  Messrs.  Green,  who  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  land,  have  what  water  they  want,  without 
any  ex})ense  for  dam  or  race. 

The  Fox  river  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad  passes  through  Dayton.  The 
Houi  ing  mill  and  woolen  mill  are  both  in  use,  and  a 
}Kiper  mill  has  recently  gone  into  operation  ;  and 
there  is  water  power  for  many  more. 

The  towns  of  Dayton  and  Rutland  were  settled 
simultaneously,  and  their  early  settlement  so  con- 
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iiectecl  that   it   is  (lifficult    to    fully  separate   their 
history.     They  are  se])arated  by  Fox  river,  and  be- 
tween tiiem  lies  the  rapids  of  that  stream,  furnish 
ing  an  excellent  water  })ower  and    troni  where  thn 
feeder  for  the  Illinois  and   Michigan  Canal  is  taken. 

The  lirst  settler  hei'e  was  William  Clark,  said  to  be 
a  South  Carolinian,  but  last  from  Fort  Chii'k,  now 
Peoria,  in  the  spring  of  1820.  He  Iniilt  his  ciibinon 
theN.  ?:.  i  S.  24  ;  sold  his  claim,  in  September,  1821), 
to  Jolm  Green,  and  went  to  Du  Page  County. 

John  Green,  who  X)urchased  Clark's  claim  and 
improvement,  in  company  with  William  Green, 
Joseph  Grove  and  William  Lambert,  left  Newark, 
Ohio,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1829,  on  a  tour  of 
exploration  of  the  Northwest.  They  traveled  on 
horseback  by  the  way  of  Fort  Wayne,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  and  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, to  Chicago.  They  found  but  few  settlers,  and 
frequently  had  to  sleep  on  the  ground  with  the  sky 
for  a  covering. 

In  September,  they  reached  Walker's  (now  Hol- 
dernuin's)  Grove,  and  the  Fox  river,  where  Millington 
now  is,  following  it  down  to  the  cabin  of  Clark.  He 
showed  them  the  rapids  of  the  Fox,  and  told  them 
it  was  the  best  mill  privilege  in  America.  As  such 
a  privilege  was  what  Mr.  Green  was  seeking,  he 
purchased  Clark's  claim  and  determined  to  locate 
here.  They  found  a  corps  of  engineers  surveying 
the  canal  feeder,  and  passed  on  to  Ottawa,  where  they 
found  one  cabin  near  where  the  Ottawa  House  now 
is,  occupied  by  James  AValker,  and  one  cabin  on  the 
south  belonging  to  Dr.  David  Walker.     They  went 
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on  to  Bailey's  Point,  wlieiv  they  found  Lewis  Bailey 
and  William  Seel(^y.  They  explored  the  eountiy 
as  far  sonth  as  Vandalia,  then  the  caijital  of  tlie 
State,  when  he  piirehased  ei.ihty  acres  for  liis  mill 
site,  a^  Dayion,  Jind  returned  to  (Jhio,  arrivino'  on 
the  loth  of  October,  and  immediately  prepar».^d  to 
emigrate  to  Illinois. 

NARRATIVE   BY    .TERSE    AXD    DAVID    OREEN. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1829,  the  follov^ing  named  persons  left 
Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  for  what  is  now  La  Salle  County 
Illinois  :  .I(Jiin  Green,  Duvid  Grove,  Ileniy  Brumback,  and  Reason 
Debolt,  with  their  families,  and  the  following  named  young  men  : 
Samuel  Grovi,  Joseph  Grove,  Jacob  Kite,  Alexander  .McKee,  and 
ITarvey  Shaver  Their  outfit  was  one  f on* -yoke  ox  team,  three 
two-horse  wagons,  and  one  carriage.  Found  the  roads  passable 
till  we  got  into  Indiana,  where  we  lay  by  three  days  for  bad 
weather.  The  streams  were  high,  but  we  were  bound  for  the  West, 
and  pressed  forward.  Found  about  forty  teams  weather-bound 
at  Boxby's,  on  the  White Wiiter,  where  we  were  told  it  would  be 
impossible  to  proceed  un'ess  we  traveled  on  the  top  of  wagons  and 
team  !  already  swauiDGd.  From  tl  ere  we  cut  our  way  through 
heavy  timber  for  sixty  miles,  averaging  about  ten  miles  per  day. 
One  of  the  party,  with  a  child  in  Lis  arms,  was  thrown  fn^in  the 
carriage,  breaking  three  of  his  ribs,  and  the  carriage  whrel  i-ass(  d 
over  the  child  without  injuring  it.  The  wounded  man  |  ar.sued  the 
journey,  never  complaining  ;  so  readily  did  those  hauly  pioneers 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  heroically  face  the  in- 
evitable. The  streams  were  so  high  we  had  to  head  them,  or,  as 
the  saying  is,  go  around  them. 

We  traveled  live  days  by  the  compass,  when  we  arrived  at 
Parish's  Grove,  Iro([Uois  County,  Illinois.  From  there  we  followed 
ar  T.ulian  trail  to  Hubbard's  trading  po3t,  on  the  Iroquois  river. 
Here  we  bought  all  the  corn  we  could  get — about  eight  bushels — 
auit  a  perogue,  or  canoe.  Loading  it  with  about  thirty  hundred 
weight  of  our  goods,  we  put  Jacob  Kite,  Joseph  Grove,  and 
Samuel  Grove,  on  f'lr  a  crew,  with  dir>ilions  to  work  down  the 
Iroquois  to  the  K'uikakee,  and  through  that  to  the  Illinois,  where 
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tlii'y  uere  to  meet  the  1e;iins.  This  was  necessary,  as  our  teams 
•were  worn,  feed  scarce,  and  roads  verj-  bad,  or.  rather,  none  at  all. 
On  the  trip.  Joseph  Grove-  necame  so  chilled  that  he  contracted  a 
disease  fioni  which  he  never  fulh"  reovercd. 

Our  teams  crossed  a  prairie  which  hi.d  no  liottom — at  least,  we 
did  U(Jt  tiud  any.  The  second  day,  found  a  stream  too  deep  to 
cross;  felled  trees  from  either  side  till  they  formed  a  temporary 
bridiic,  over  which  we  con- <ved  our  goods  and  people,  which  was 
barely  accomplished  when  the  accumulated  waters  swept  our 
bridge  away.  The  teams  were  made  to  swim,  one  horse  l)arely 
escaping  (lrv)wnin<r.  One  of  the  women  became  nervous,  and 
cnuld  not  be  induced  to  \valk  the  bridge.  John  Green  took  her  on 
his  back,  and  made  his  w-iy  over  on  his  hands  and  knees.  The 
e.xact  position  in  which  the  lady  rode  is  not  recorded. 

A  heavy  rain  came  on,  and  we  encamped  in  a  small  grove,  and 
were  obliged  to  cut  \\\>  some  of  our  boxes  to  make  a  tire.  That 
night  we  shall  never  forget  ;  most  of  us  sat  up  all  night.  Motlier 
laid  down  in  the  wagon,  and  tried  to  sleep,  and  was  frozen  fast 
so  slie  could  not  rise  in  the  morning.  It  took  us  over  three  days  to 
reacli  the  mouth  (if  the  Kankakee,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  while 
the  peroirue  had  to  go  seventy  miles  by  water.  The  crew  had  about 
given  up  in  despair  of  meeting  us,  when  they  i'ortuiiatelj'  heard  a 
well-known  voice  calling  to  a  favorite  horse,  by  which  they  were 
directed  to  our  camp.  We  ferried  most  of  our  goods  over  the 
Ulinc':.  on  the  perogue,  when  a  f'iendly  Indian  showed  us  a  ford 
where  wi  took  our  teams  over  without  dilHculty.  Our  corn  being 
exhausted,  our  teams  had  nothing  to  eat  l>ut  ,)rowse,  or  dry  prairie 
^'rass,  and  very  little  of  that,  as  the  prairie  liad  nearly  all  been 
burned  over.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  5ih  of  December,  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  grove  of  timber,  and  John  Green,  believing  it  to  be 
Haw  ley's  (now  Holdermau's)  Grove,  started  on  hor>el)ack  to  ascer- 
tain. His  expectations  were  realized,  and  he  found  Messrs.  Haw- 
ley  and  Baresford  butchering  a  beef.  He  harnessed  Barestbrd's 
horse,  a  large  gray  one,  to  a  light  wagon  of  Baresford's,  and  taking 
a  quarter  of  the  beef,  and  tilling  the  wagon  with  corn,  started  for 
Nettle  creek  timber,  where  he  su|)posed  the  part>  would  stop. 

The  company  had  ordered  a  halt  and  prepared  to  encamp,  but 
with  the  expectation  of  going  supperless  to  bed  as  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  when  Mr.  Greeu  ilroveup,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  party,  both  man   and  lienst.     From  the  time  the  corn  gave 
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out  and  the  provisions  were  running  short,  one  young  man  refused  to 
eat,  contending  that  as  they  were  bound  to  starve,  the  provisions 
should  be  reserved  for  the  women  and  chil'lren. 

Tlie  next  day,  being  the  6th  of  December,  1S29,  about  four  o'clock 
p  M.  we  reached  our  destinaticm — exce])t  the  three  young  men  in 
cliarge  of  tlie  perogue,  whom  we  expected  would  reach  here  before 
US;  anil  when  night  came  on  we  were  all  cast  down  with  fearful 
forebodings,  as  we  thought  tliej  must  have  met  with  some  sjrious^ 
accident.  But  our  anxiety  was  soon  relieved.  On  the  same  day  they 
had  made  the  perogue  fast  at  the  grand  rapids  of  the  Illinois,  now 
Marseilles,  and  crossing  the  prairie  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
country,  beeam(>  benighted,  but  seeing  tlie  light  from  our  rabin, 
joined  us  about  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  a  great  time  of  rejoicing, 
the  lost  having  been  found.  Tlie  self-sacrificing  brother  joined 
us  in  a  hearty  meal,  and  his  appetite  never  failed  him  afterward. 

Our  next  object  was  to  secure  some  provisions,  as  we  had  a  large 
family  and  gO''d  appc^tites.  We  bought  twenty-four  hogs  of  Markly, 
on  the  Despiaines;  then  went  south  to  Ta/.ewell  county,  bought 
thirty  bushels  wheat  at  four  shillings,  eighty  bushels  corn  at  two 
shillings,  and  took  it  to  ahorse  mill  where  Washington  now  is;  spent 
several  days  in  putting  the  mill  in  order,  having  to  dress  tlie  boulder 
mill  stones,  and  furnish  the  motive  power.  Provisions  were  scarce 
before  we  had  prod'iced  a  cr^^p;  we  frequently  lived  on  beef,  potatoes 
and  pound  cake,  so  callC'"^,  being  made  of  corn  pounded  in  a  mortar. 

We  went  to  work  improving  in  the  spring,  and  by  July  4rli  we 
had  240  acres  fenced,  and  nearly  all  broken,  and  had  built  a  saw 
mill,  dam  and  race,  and  had  a  run  of  boulder  mill  stones  in  one 
corner  of  the  saw  mill  grinding  wheat,  the  first  ground  on  Fox 
river.  The  stones  were  made  from  boulders  or  hard  heads,  found 
here,  by  Cbristoj)her  Payne,  brr.ti.er  of  the  Dunkard  preacher  who 
was  killed  by  Indians  on  the  prairie  '  tween  Holderman's  Grove  and 
Marseilles,  in  1832. 

Of  the  com])any  of  twenty-four  that  cfime  out  in 
the  fall  of  1829,  two  returned  to  Oliio  :  of  the  twenty- 
two  who  remained,  only  seven  died  in  forty-one 
years. 

John  Green,  and  wife,  Barbara  Grove,  rani*^  from 
Lickin^^  County,    Oliio,   in    tlie   fall   of   1821>.      He 
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brought  tlie  irons  for  a  saw  and  gristmill  liy  W\\\\\ 
overland,  and  millwrights  to  \>\\X  th»Mn  u]).  Mr. 
Green  lived  on  the  claim  bought  of  Clark,  in  Rut- 
land, until  1832,  wli'^n  he  removed  to  Dayton.  Ib^ 
built  a  saw  mill  and  put  in  a  run  of  stou<'  in  is.So, 
and  a  flouring  mill  in  1832.  He  was  County  Com- 
missioner, and  oc(;u])ied  a  prominent  place  in  tlic 
business  and  earlv  history  of  the  county  ;  !h^  died 
December  17tli,  1874,  aged  84  ;  his  widow  is  still 
living,  85  years  of  age.  He  had  nine  children: 
Eliza,  married  William  L.  Dunnavan,  and  livrs  in 
Rutland;  Nancy,  married  Albert  Dunnavan,  and 
lives  in  Rutland  ;  Jesse,  married  Isabella  Tiiimbo  ; 
he  served  three  terms  as  Justice  of  the  Peac*-,  and 
was  three  years  Town  Supervisor  ;  in  1849  li«*  U'd  a 
com])any  of  forty-nine  men  to  the  then  El  Dorado. 
Califoi-nia.  David,  married  Mary  Stadden  ;  s"ivfd 
as  Town  Supervisor  several  terms;  in  com})any  with 
his  brother  Jesse  he  has  run  the  large  wooh-n  fac- 
tory at  Dayton — the  first  one  run  by  watei-  in  the 
State.  It  was  built  in  1840,  and  enlarged  in  l^'*'^. 
Joseph,  died  in  1855  ;  Cathai'ine.  married  George  .M. 
Dunnavan,  of  Dayton  ;  Isaac,  boi'n  in  Illinois,  mai- 
ried  Rebecca  J.  Trumbo,  and  lives  on  the  old  farm  ; 
Rachel,  married  George  Gibson  ;  Rebecca,  married 
Oliver  W.  Trumbo. 

Jacob  Rite,  from  Lic^king  County,  Ohio,  with 
Green's  company,  in  the  fall  of  1820.  He  never 
married.  A  sort  of  Nimrod,  he  lived  by  hunting, 
and  went  West. 

William  Stadden,  and  wife,  Elizabetli  Hoadley. 
from  Licking  County,  Ohio,   'ii   ^^ay,  1830.  settled 
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oil  S.  :>:),  T.  :M,  K.  4  ;  t^old  to  .loiiiitliau  Daniels,  ninl 
moved  to  Dayton  in  1>.'>1  ;  built  a  ilouiinij,'  mill  ; 
w;is  twice  elected  Slieiill"  of  La  Salle  County,  and 
twice  to  the  Stat*'  Senate.  lie  was  a  ])i'omifient  and 
useful  citizen,  and  died  in  rs48.  Ciiildren  :  Jona- 
tlian.  maiiied  Kli/.a!)eth  Lonu',  in  Ruthind  ;  Mary, 
maii'ied  David  Green  ;  William;  Elizjlbeth,  maiTied 
Horace  I).  (T(M)ru'e;  Richai-d,  nuirried  Sall'e  Sevant. 
.lames  McFadden,  from  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1831. 
Ke))t  st(»rr  in  Dayton,  where  the  woolen  mill  now 
is;  it  was  s\v»'}>t  oil'  by  hiu'h   water  in  the  following 
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S]»i'ing.  lie  was  ca])taiu  of  a  com])any  of  Home 
Guards,  raise(l  in  the  county  during  the  BUu'k 
Hawk  war  ;  was  shot  tiirough  the  ankle  by  Hidians 
on  Indian  creek  in  \<',V1 ;   he  went  to  Gal»Mia. 

(n'orgeM.  Dunnavan.  from  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
in  1S80,  with  David  Letts,  who  settled  on  Section  3 
in  town  of  Eden.  iMr.  Dunnavan  remained  at  Cedar 
Point,  as  it  was  then  called,  till  1835,  when  he 
t^ettled  on  S.  7,  T.  84,  K.  4.  on  Buck  creek  timber. 
He  married  Catharine  Green,  daughter  of  .John 
Green.  There  are  ten  children  :  Silas  L.,  is  in  Mon- 
tana ;  Louisa  Jane,  married  D.  S.  Grei^n,  and  resides 
at  (^'ntral  City,  Colorado  ;  Emnni,  married  Andrew 
l^iowii,  and  lives  in  Ottawa  ;  Lucien  G..  is  at  (cen- 
tral City.  Colorado;  Frank  W'.,  Mar}' E.,  Charles, 
B»41e,  Cora,  and  Edward,  are  at  home. 

Thomas  Parr,  fn^m  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in 
18;;4;  li(^  married  Sai'ah  Ann  Pitzer,  and  settled  on 
S.  1,  'W  :54,  R.  8.  They  have  six  children  :  Jesse  N., 
maiiied  Amia  (^ain.  and  lives  in  Kansas;  Amanda 
E.,  married    Noah    Brunk,    and   lives  in   Dayton; 
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Joseph  B..  iiiarrit'd  Siinili  Kuickerlxx'kor  in  Man- 
lius ;  Francis  N.,  married  Julia  Cuny.  of  Serena; 
Martha  A.,  married  Lyman  Cole,  of  Iowa;  William 
II. ,  married  Mary  Kuii-cr,  and  lives  in  Dayton. 

Nathan  Proctor  bouu'ht  th(^  store  and  pjoods  of 
David  Letts,  in  the  s])i-in^-  of  is;]!);  he  had  a  v<My 
interesting-  family,  and  was  liimsclf  a  genial.  al)le 
and  popular  man.  and  did  a  prosperous  business  for 
about  one  year,  and  was  noted  for  his  honoiabh^and 
ii])right  business  habits.  On  his  way  to  St.  Louis 
to  purchase  goods,  he  was  detected  in])assinu-  coun- 
terfeit money.  He  avoided  arrest,  but  never  re- 
turned. II(^  was  found  to  b(^  a  member  of  the 
notorious  band  that  tlien  iid'ested  the  country  from 
the  Illinois  to  Wisconsin,  called  the  Dandits  of  the 
Prairies,  wlio  were  hoi-se  thieves,  counterfeiters, 
robbers,  burglars,  and  murderers.  Dies,  and  ])lates 
for  counterfeiting,  were  found  in  his  store,  and 
years  after,  when  the  building  was  torn  down,  a 
<'o]iperplate  engraving  was  found  behind  the  ] Mas- 
tering. If  his  former  or  subsecpient  Instoiy  should 
be  written,  it  is  prol>able  the  name  of  Nathan  Proc- 
tor would  not  appear. 


RUTLAND. 

The  town  of  Rutland  eml)rac(^s  the  east  ))art  ot 
Townships  3.^  and  34.  of  Range  4.  and  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Illinois  river,  west  and  north 
by  the  Pox,  and  east  by  the  east  line  of  Range  4. 
Its  location  is  an  enviable  one,  having  the  Grand 
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Ra])ids  of  the  Illinois  on  the  south,  Marseilles  in  its 
southeast  corner.  Ottawa  at  its  southwest.  The 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  Kock  Island  k 
Pacific  R.  R.  pass  through  its  southern  border, 
while  its  western  and  northern  line  is  washed  by 
the  Fox,  with  its  rapids  and  heavy  water  power— 
a  combination  of  natural  resources  that  must 
insure  a  future  of  which  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception. It  is  nseless  t.>  speculate  as  to  the  time. 
This  region  of  c^ountiy  is  only  just  in  its  infancy, 
and  tlie  womb  of  time  is  pregnant  with  startling 
events  to  be  developed  in  the  distant  future.  When 
the  Lowells  and  Birmingham s  of  the  East  shall  be 
duplicated  along  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Fox,  the  towns  of  Rutland,  Manlius,  Fall  River, 
Dayton  and  Ottawa,  will  constitute  one  grand  me- 
tropolitan city  of  busy  industry  and  commerce. 

It  is  true,  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  early 
settlers  have  not  been  realized  in  this  direction  ;  but 
the  development  of  such  resources  requires  time  and 
capital.  The  almost  unlimited  amountof  ])ower  now 
running  to  waste,  the  cheap  and  inexhaustible 
amount  of  fuel  close  at  hand,  the  exhaustless  supply 
of  rich  ores,  which  thf  world  elsewhere  can  not  rival, 
ready  to  be  floated  over  the  bosom  of  the  lakes,  and 
through  our  ship  canal,  without  transhipment,  with 
the  mountains  of  ores  in  Missouri,  all  in  regions 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  which  mnnt  seek  the  locality 
where  that  eiementexists  -  arefacts  that  no  sophisti-y 
can  belitvle,  or  argument  gainsay,  but  that  stand  in 
bold  relief,  as  inexoi'able  as  fate.  Add  to  this  tlip 
capacity  (^f  the  richest  agricultural   region  in  the 
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woi'ld.  lor  tlie  pi'cjductioii  of  cheap  iiiid  ahundant 
food,  mid  the  picture  needs  no  furtlier  enibellisli- 
ment. 

But  the  farmers  of  Rutland  liave  no  cause  to  re- 
pine at  their  lot  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  Tlieir  soil  has 
no  superior  among  their  sister  towns.  Tlie  town  is 
well  supplied  witli  timber,  and  th(\y  have  a  market 
close  at  hand;  and  the  old  denizens  who  have  sjjent 
iifty  years  in  im])roving  and  embellishing  their 
homes,  would  doubth^ss  liesitate  to  ex(;hange  their 
fruit  orchards,  waving  fields  of  grain,  and  sleek  herds 
and  flocks,  for  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  and  the 
clack  of  the  mill. 

Rutland  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  towns  in 
the  county. 

The  first  settler  in  Rutland  was  \Vm.  A.  (Jhirk, 
from  South  Carolina  ;  he  settled  on  theN.  E.  ^  S.  22, 
T.  34.  R.  4,  in  the  spring  of  1829  ;  sold  to  John  Green, 
and  moved  to  near  Naperville. 

David  Grove,  and  wife,  Anna  Howser,  from  flick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  in  1829  ;  one  of  Green's  party  ; 
aided  John  Green  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then  settled 
on  S.  22,  T.  34,  R.  4  ;  now  living,  aged  73.  Children 
of  first  wife  :  Samuel,  who  married  Maiy  Parr,  lives 
atUtica,  and  is  now  Su])ei'visor  of  that  town  ,  George. 
at  liome;  John  died.  Mrs.  Grove  died  in  1849 
Second  wife, Mary  \V.  Robinson.  Her  children  were: 
Katharine,  at  home;  Anna,  married  a  Mr.  lioag,  now 
dead  ;  Elizabeth,  married  David  Connard,  and  lives 
in  Miller  ;  Isabella,  married  Daniel  AVickwire,  and 
lives  in  Rutland  ;  Eliza,  married  W.  H.  Chapman, 
and  lives  at  Freedom. 
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Reason  l>rbolt,  and  wife,  Emma  (irove,  from  Lick- 
ing County,  Oliio,  in  1829  ;  one  of  Green's  party  ; 
settled  on  S.  11,  T.  34,  R.  4  ;  in  1833  sold  to  Loring 
Delano,  and  mov(d  to  the  N.  E,  ^  of  S.  10,  where  he 
now  liv(^s.  Mrs.  Debolt  died  in  1843.  Children: 
Elma,  married  a  Mi'.  Hup]),  and  lives  in  Iroquois 
County  ;  Barbara,  married  David  Connard,  and  died 
in  1851;  Lovina,  is  living  in  Ohio;  George,  married 
Miss  Sutton,  and  lives  in  Dayton;  Jesse,  died  in  the 
army  ;  Cyrus,  married  Elizabeth  Dunnavan. 

Henry  Brumba(;k,  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Pitzer,  from 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  1829  ;  settled  on  the  N.  E.  i 
S.  13.  Children:  Lizzie,  born  in  183(» — first  birth 
in  town,  married  Prank  Bruner,  now  a  widow ;  and 
Rachel. 

Samuel  Grove,  from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  w^as 
one  of  Green's  party.  He  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
came  back  to  La  Salle  County  in  1856. 

Joseph  Grove,  from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in 
1829  ;  one  of  Green's  Company.  He  married  Elma 
Jackson,  and  settled  on  S.  22.  He  died  in  1858.  His 
widow  died  in  1872.  Their  children  were  :  Seman- 
tha,  who  married  a  Mr.  Wakefield  ;  John,  is  in 
Iroquois  County ;  Jeremiah,  died  in  the  army  ; 
Jesse,  is  at  home ;  Lewis,  married  Melinda  Pitzer, 
now  of  Miller ;  Elma,  married  George  Pitzer,  of 
Iroquois  County  ;  David,  is  at  Dayton  ;  Mary,  and 
Clara,  are  at  home. 

William  L.  Dunnavan,  from  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  in  1830,  made  a  claim  southwest  of  Peru  ; 
sold  to  Ish,  and  settled  on  Section  22  in  1831. 
lie  was  married  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  Eliza, 
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(liuighter  of  John  (freen,  \)y  David  Shaver,  Esq., 
l)ein<;  tile  iirst  vveddiii*;  in  town.  Has  six  childien: 
Albert;  Emma,  married  a  Mr.  Hite  ;  John;  Eliza- 
betii,  married  Cyrus  Debolt ;  Jedse,  married  Magu'ie 
Burk  ;  James,  at  homf*. 

Edwjw'd  Keys,  from  Indiana,  in  18;jo  ;  settled  on 
N.  E.  is.  U,  T.  :}3,  K.4;  he  tirst  stopped  witli Chris- 
topher Long,  on  Covell  creek,  while  building  his 
cabin  ;  moved  on  to  his  claim  in  December  ;  lie  died 
of  cholera  at  the  land  sale  in  ISjj.").  His  widow  mar- 
ried Aloir/o  Walbridge.  (See  Mrs.  Walbridge'e 
narrative.)  He  left  three  children:  Elias  H.,  mar- 
ried D(jrothy  Hanson ;  Sarah,  married  VVilliani 
Johnson  ;  Emily,  died  single. 

Christopher  Long,  and  wife.  Miss  Booth,  from 
Licking  Coiiniy,  Ohio,  in  1827,  tirst  located  on  the 
Drake  farm  in  company  with  Moses  Booth,  his 
brother-in-law,  on  Covell  creek,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1831  settled  on  the  N.  W.  i  S.  13,  T.  83,  R.  4.  He 
died  in  March,  1846,  aged  ol  ;  his  wife  died  in  1832  ; 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Alvord,  died  in  Sept.,  1846, 
aged  42.  He  had  five  children  :  Catharine,  married 
Elias  Trumbo,  now  living  in  Rutland  ;  Elizabeth, 
married  Jonathan  Staddim;  Lewis,  married  Miss 
Barbour,  of  Miller;  Jane,  married  a  Mr.  Murphy, 
of  Ottawa  ;  and  William. 

Matthias  Trumbo,  and  wife,  Rebecca  (jfrove,  came 
from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1830, 
and  settled  on  S.  E.  i  S.  28,  T.  34,  R.  4.  He  died 
October  1,  1875  ;  his  wife  died  May  1,  1873.  He 
had  eight  children  :  John,  died  in  1841  ;  Lavinia, 
married    West   Matlock  ;    Isabella,    married  Jesse 
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Green,  of  Dayton;  Elias,  married  Catharine  Long, 
the  first  child  born  in  the  county  ;  Eliza,  married 
William  Gibson,  and  lives  on  the  old  farm  ;  Rarbarn, 
married  Joseph  Jackson,  of  Millington  ;  Elizabeth, 
married  Jacob  Sti'awn,  of  Utica;  Anna,  married 
Lewis  Robinson. 

David  Shaver,  and  wife,  Nancy  Grove,  came  from 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1880  ;  settled 
on  S.  2,  T.  38,  R.  4  :  was  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  several  terms  ;  lie  died  Jan.  2, 
1848.  He  had  nine  children  :  Cyrus,  married  Betsey 
Hackett,  and  settled  on  the  S.  E.  \  S.  4.  Has  four 
children :  Harvey,  married  Sarah  Johnson,  now  in 
Missouri;  David R.,  married  Margaret  Kleiber,  live 
on  Section  3;  Joseph,  nuirried  Janet  Neft',  live 
in  Rutland  ;  Harrison,  died  in  1833,  the  first  natural 
death  in  the  town  ;  Rebecca,  married  John  Snelling, 
of  Freedom ;  Barbara,  married  Joseph  Miller,  of 
Ottawa;  Nancy, married  William  S.  Allen,  in  Gales- 
burg  ;  Catharine,  married  John  K.  Spencer. 

William  Parr,  and  wife,  Sally  Trumbo,  from  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  came  in  the  fall  of  1830  ;  he  settled 
on  the  S*.  E.  \  S.  3,  T.  33,  R.  4.  He  had  five 
children  :  Henry  R.,  married  Elsa  Armsti-ong,  live  in 
Serena  ;  Samuel,  married  Josephine  Armstrong,  in 
Rutland  ;  Isabella,  married  Orson  Potter ;  John, 
married  Lucy  Milliken ;  Mary,  nuirried  Samuel 
Grove,  of  Utica. 

Samuel  Milliken,  and  wife,  Rebecca  Williams, 
from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  came  to  South  Ottawa 
in  1830,  and  in  the  spring  of  1832  settled  on  the 
S.  E.  i  S.  5,  T.  33,  R.  4  ;  sold  to  M.  E.  Hollister  in 
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1830,  and  moved  to  N.  E.  \  S.  10,  where  lie  resided 
till  his  death  in  18(54.  He  has  seven  cliildreii: 
May,  married  Levi  Zeliitt' ;  Margaret,  mnrried  John 
Billman.  of  Kansas  ;  Comfort,  married  James  Ste- 
venson, of  Grand  Rapids  ;  Amanda,  married  Edward 
Wightman,  in  Iowa  ;  Jeruslia,  married  John  Kelly, 
in  Missouri ;  Samuel,  married  Sarah  Leek  ;  l^ucy, 
married  John  Parr,  of  Rutland. 

Goodman  Hargus,  came  from  Norway,  to  New 
York  in  1828  ;  one  that  came  over  in  the  famous 
sloop  ;  he  married  in  New  York  and  settled  in 
Rutland  in  1834.  He  died  in  18o(),  leaving  five 
children. 

G.  W.  Howe,  from  New  York  in  1884;  settled  on 
N.  E.  \  S.  33,  T.  34,  R.  4  ;  went  to  Rock  Run.  Will 
County,  in  1840,  and  died  there. 

Widow  Barbary  Grove,  mother  of  Joseph,  came  in 
1833.  She  died  at  the  age  of  78.  Her  son,  Elias, 
came  with  her  and  died  single  in  1845  ;  her  daugliter 
Elizabeth,  was  the  first  wife  of  N.  Madison  Letts. 

Widow  Anna  Pitzer,  a  sister  of  John  Green,  caine 
with  a  large  family  from  Licking  County.  Ohio,  in  the 
fall  of  1830,  and  settled  on  N.  E.  \  S.  10,  T.  34,  R.  4. 
A  woman  of  much  business  ca])acity  and  decision 
of  character.  During  the  Black  Hawk  war,  few 
men  exceeded  her  in  elYorts  for  the  protection  of 
the  infant  settlement.  She  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  died  i?i  IS.Vl. 
Her  childien  were:  William,  who  married  Sarah 
Kite,  and  settled  (m  <^he  old  homestead  ;  Anthony, 
married  Maigaret  ^v'agy,  he  died  on  the  way  to 
California  in  1852  ;  James,  married  Elizaiieth  Kite, 
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live  ill  Kuiisas ;  Jesse,  died  in  California ;  Benja- 
min, died  in  the  armj' ;  Jacob,  married  Sarah  Kite, 
live  in  Kansas  ;  Sarah  Ann,  married  Thomas  Parr, 
of  Dayton  ;  Rachel,  married  Thomas  Bayley,  live 
ill  Kansas ;  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  Brnmback,  of 
Rutland  ;  Margaret,  is  uead  ;  Catharine,  married  H. 
Ham  an  ;   Alvah,  is  dead. 

Edward  Sanders,  from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in 
1831,  settled  on  N.  E.  i  S.  11,  T.  34,  R.  4.  He  served 
live  years  in  the  Unit«-d  States  army  ;  while  stationed 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  he  went  as  a  scout  to  the  Illinois 
and  Fox  rivers  in  1816, and  what  he  saw  of  the  country 
then,  induced  him  to  make  it  his  home.  He  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  ;  his  wife  was  Margaret  Wamsley. 

Jacol)  Anderson,  from  Norway,  to  New  York, 
ISS,");  here,  1S34  ;  settled  on  S.  W.  i  S.  13,  T.  34, 
R.  4  ;  went  to  California  and  died  there,  one  of  the 
tirst  colony. 

Andrew  Dall,  from  Norway,  to  New  York,  1S25, 
in  the  sioop  :  here,  1834  ;  settled  on  S.  W.  i  S.  1,  T. 
34,  R.  4  :  died  at  Salt  Lake. 

Vital  Veruiit,  from  Canada,  1834,  settled  on  N.  E. 
i  S  12,  T.  34,  R.  4.  He  married  Huldah  Walker, 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  ^Yalker,  of  Ottawa.  Kept 
hotel  for  several  years,  at  Yermit's  or  Yermit's 
Point ;  went  to  Indiana.     They  had  four  children. 

Jas.  M.  Philips,  and  wife,  Ann  Gilles])ie,  li'om 
Pennsylvania,  1834,  settled  on  S.  E.  i  S.  10,  T.  33, 
R.  4  ;  moved  to  Indian  Creek  1835. 

John  C.  Philips,  from  Pennsylvania.  1834,  settled 
on  S.  AY.  i  S.  10,  T.  33,  R.  4  :  moved  to  N.nvark  1835 

John  AVeitsell,  from  Germany,  on  N.  E.  i  S.  13, 
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Rev.  John  St.  Clair,  and  wife,  from  Kentucky,  on 
S.  E.  I  S.  10,  T.  34,  R.  4. 

Will.  Anderson,  from  Ohio,  1834,  on  S.  E.  \  S.  3, 
T.  84,  R.  4» 

John  Harrington,  from  New  York,  1834,  on  S.  W. 
i  S.  34,  T.  34,  R.  4  ;  sold  to  J.  F.  Keyes,  and  moved 
to  western  part  of  the  State. 

Solomon  Channel,  and  wife,  Betsey  Wamsley, 
from  Ohio  in  1832,  settled  on  N.  W.  i  S.  12,  T.  33, 
R.  4;  sold  to  A.  D.  Butterfield,  and  returned  to 
Ohio,  came  back  to  Illinois  in  1840,  and  died  1876  ; 
his  wife  died  before  him.  He  has  had  seven  children. 
Joseph,  now  in  Iowa ;  Mary,  married  a  Mr.  Bell  in 
Adams ;  Malvina  ;  Alva,  is  dead ;  Sarah,  John,  and 
Jackson,  are  single. 

A.  D.  Butterfield,  from  Jefferson  County,  New 
York.  He  visited  Cuba,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
places  South,  and  came  to  Marseilles  in  April,  1835. 
Kept  a  hotel  one  year,  then  rented  his  hotel,  and  in 
1836  bought  out  Solomon  Channel,  on  S.  36,  T.  34, 
R.  4,  where  he  still  resides ;  has  held  the 
office  of  Town  Supervisor.  Has  had  three  wives ; 
his  first  was  a  Miss  Edgar,  second  Lucy  Otis,  third 
Sally  A.  Rood.  Has  had  nine  children :  David, 
married  Julia  Young,  lives  on  the  old  farm  ;  P.  A., 
married  Sarah  Drackby,  is  in  Marseilles ;  Julia  C, 
married  Wm.  A.  Steers,  of  Odell ;  Orvill,  at  home  ; 
Leavitt  M.,  married  Ella  Parr,  of  Rutland  ;  Geo.  F., 
married  Mary  Allen,  and  lives  in  Galesburg  ;  Chas. 
W.,  Susan  and  Walter,  at  home. 

Ephraim  Shaver,  born  in  Virginia,  came  from  In- 
diana here,  in  1839.     His  wife  was  Mary  E.  Murphin, 
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from  Ohio.  Their  cliildren  are  :  Semantha,  married 
Geo.  Bennett,  of  Walthani ;  Mary  Lovina,  married  a 
Mr.  Ross,  her  second  husband  Mr.  Tai'ple,  they  live 
in  Chicago ;  Margaret,  married  Henry  Mandeville,  of 
Kansas  ;  Belle,  married  Henry  Bennett,  of  Deer 
Park;  Dora,  married  Wm.  Munson,  Jr.,  of  Adams  ; 
Geo.  W.,  married  widow  Wade  ;  Dolcina,  Emma, 
and  Peter,  are  at  home. 

Thomas  Tuttle,  from  Indiana,  in  1836,  settled  on 
S.  11,  T.  83,  R.  4  ;  sold  to  Garver  Gunderson  in  1S39 

Timothy  Corbit,  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1837, 
settled  adjoining  J.  D.  Butterfield. 

Walter  D.  Rood,  from  Saratoga  County,  New 
York,  in  July,  1838,  to  Marseilles;  moved  on  to  tlie 
Long  farm.  Went  with  Green's  company  in  1849 
to  California,  lived  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Montana,  and  returned  to  La  Salle  County  in 
1870.  Married  Amelia  Robinson,  and  settled  on 
S.  16,  T.  33,  R.  5,  in  1872.     Has  one  child,  Olive. 

John  Gibson,  from  Ohio,  came  here  in  1840.  He 
was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  he  died  in  1869 ;  his  wife  died  in  1800.  Left 
six  children  :  Martha, married  C.  McKinley  ;  Maria, 
married  Jas.  N.  Frenary,  of  Rutland ;  Capt.  Wm. 
L.,  married  Eliza  Trumbo,  of  Rutland  ;  Geo.  W., 
married  Cynthia  Robinson,  of  Rutland;  John  F., 
married  Mary  J.  Anderson,  of  Rutland ;  Capt. 
Theodore  C,  married  Susan  S.  Sample,  of  Ottawa. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  and  wife,  Mary  Channel,  from 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1831,  bought  a 
claim  of  Wm.  Stadden,  on  S.  33,  T.  34,  R.  4. 
They  had  two  children  :  Elizabeth,  married  Joseph 
Kleiber ;  Judith,  married  Wm.  Stadden. 
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Jo^;t'pli  KleibtM',  iiiul  wife,  Elizabt:'tli  Daniels,  from 
Lickinti'  County,  Ohio,  in  tlie  fall  of  1S31,  settled  on 
S.  32,  T.  84,  R  4.  He  had  eight  eliildren  :  Melissa, 
married  Henry  F'unk  ;  Jonathan,  married  Elizabeth 
Funk ;  Mary,  married  Geo.  Hays,  and  afterward 
Henry  (Jurry ;  Margaret,  married  David  Shaver ; 
Aaron,  married  Rosanna  MeKernan,  live  in  Allen; 
William,  narried  Mary  Pierce  ;  Stephen  and  Etta, 
are  on  the  old  farm. 

Aaron  Daniels,  and  wife,  Maria  Sanders,  from 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1S;3I,  settled  on 
S.  33 ;  now  in  Kansas. 

Albert  Dunnavan,  from  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
came  with  Letts  to  Cedar  Point  in  1830  ;  remained 
there  one  j^ear,  then  came  to  Rutland  and  settled  on 
S.  13  ;  in  1S31  married  Xancy,  daughter  of  Jolin 
Green,  and  still  lives  on  the  old  farm.  Has  eight 
children  :  Samuel,  married  Miss  Munson :  David  ; 
Isaac,  is  out  West ;  Joseph  ;  George,  married  Miss 
Rogers  ;  Katharine,  married  Frank  Brandon  ;  Jane, 
married  Aaron  Howe  ;  and  Anna. 


ill 
ii 


VERMILLION. 

The  town  of  Vermillion  embraces  that  part  of 
T.  32,  R.  2,  lying  southwest  of  the  Vermillion  river. 
It  was  among  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  county. 
It  contains  a  line  tract  of  timber,  called  Bailey's 
Grove,  through  the  centre  of  which  runs  Bailey's 
creek,  while  to  the  northeast  it  rests  on  the  Vermil- 
lion river.    This  grove  was  doubtless  the  attraction 
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tliat  induced  tlie  settlement,  for  liere,  as  elsewhere, 
the  first  settlements  were  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
b(^st  timber.* 

Lewis  Bailey,  tlie  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Yer- 
milliuii,  came  from  Ohio;  first  to  Indiana,  and  then 
to  Illinois  in  IS'i.").  IL^  first  came  to  Ottawa,  but 
located  on  Section  19,  at  the  head  of  Bailey' s  Grove, 
which  was  called  Bailey's  Point.  His  son  Augustus 
is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  male  white  child 
born  ill  the  county,  while  a  daughter  of  Christopher 
Long  was  the  first,  (xeorge  Galloway,  son  of  James 
(lalloway,  of  Fall  River,  has  claimed  the  honor  of 
being  born  before  Bailey.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Bailey's  son  was  a  few  days  the  oldest,  but  he 
was  born  at  Peoria,  where  his  parents  had  gone  in 
a  (^anoe,  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  soon  after 
returned,  having  been  absent  from  home  eighteen 
daj's. 

The  location  selected  b}^  Bailey  was  a  romantic 
one,  and  he  said  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  In- 
dians, who  ever  evinced  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  Mr.  Bailey's  neighbors  at  first  were 
only  Indians.  He  always  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  swarthy  friends,  and  persistently  claimed  that 
they  were  more  honest,  friendly  and  trustworthy 
than  the  whites.  He  was  doubtless  somewhat  mis- 
anthropic. He  with  his  family  left  the  county  in 
1844,  and  died  in  Oregon.  He  had  two  sons:  Au- 
gustus and  Timothy. 

AVilliam  Seeley,  a  native  of  Seneca  County,  New- 
York,  came  to  Madison  County,  Illinois,  in  1818, 
and  luought  his  family  in  1820.    He  came  to  Bailey's 
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Orove,  L;i  Salle  County,  in  the  fall  t)t'  1828,  and 
broiiu'lit  liis  family  in  the  s])rin^of  1830;  he  settled 
on  Section  10,  just  east  of  Bailey's  ;  he  subse- 
quently laid  out  the  town  of  Lowell,  on  the  V(»rinil- 
lion,  and  in  company  with  Charles  Elliott  built  the 
stone  mill  now  standing  ;  he  held  the  otiice  of  .Justice 
of  the  Peace  several  years ;  was  County  Commis- 
sioner, and  prominent  among  the  early  settlers  ;  he 
died  March,  IS.")?.  His  children  were  :  John,  who 
died  single  ;  William,  married  Belle  Tylee,  they  are 
in  Kansas ;  Randolph,  married  Clarissa  Ellsworth, 
are  in  Nebiaska ;  Samuel,  married  Hattie  Tylee, 
live  in  Lowell ;  Anna,  married  a  Mr.  Knight,  live  in 
Chicago  ;  Mary,  married  Ebenezer  Burgess,  now  de- 
ceased ;  Eveline  married  Barnum  Newton ;  Sarah, 
married  John  Seeley,  now  dead. 

Mr.  Enc^s  came  from  Sangamon  County  in  1820  ; 
settled  on  Section  18,  and  sold  his  claim  to  Mr. 
Pate,  who  came  from  the  same  county  in  1830,  and 
he  sold  to  Jacob  Moon  in  1831.  Enos  and  Pate 
were  frontier  men,  and  went  West. 

Jacob  Moon  came  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1831, 
and  settled  on  the  Enos  claim,  and  in  1833  sold  to 
Joel  Alvord  ;  he  moved  on  to  a  claim  on  the  Ver- 
million, just  over  the  line,  in  what  is  now  Livingston 
County,  called  Moon's  Point,  where  he  died  in  1853. 
The  family  are  wealthy  farmers  and  large  stock 
dealers. 

John  Slater,  from  Ohio,  settled  in  Sangamon 
County  in  1823,  came  to  Bailey's  Grove  in  1829 ;  he 
bought  a  claim  of  Tracy,  a  transient  claimant,  on 
S.  24,  T.  32,  R.  1 ;  in  1833  sold  his  claim  to  Nathaniel 
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Eddy,  and  made  a  t-laini  on  S.  19,  T.  32,  R.  2, 
where  In^  lived  and  raised  a  large  family.  He  died  of 
cholera  in  1848  ;  his  lirst  wife  died  in  18:32  ;  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Mary  Warnock,  is  now  living  with  Alfred. 
He  left  seven  children  :  Henry,  married  Lydia  Gal- 
loway, he  died  of  cholera  in  1848  ;  Harriet,  married 
Jacob  Barr,  they  live  at  Lowell;  Sally,  is  single; 
Olive,  married  Charles  Clark,  and  lives  in  Missf)uri  ; 
Jernsha,  married  J.  VV.  Wells,  she  is  now  a  widow, 
living  in  Streator ;  B.  P.,  married  Louisa  Dart,  are 
now  living  at  Farm  Ridge,  have  six  children  ;  Alfred, 
married  Mary  Jane  Kirkpatrick,  and  lives  at  Metrop- 
olis, HI. 

John  Bailey,  and  wife,  Sally  Benjamin,  came  from 
Windsor,  Vermont,  in  1831,  to  Putnam  County,  and 
in  1832  bought  the  claim  of  Warren's  estate  on  S.  17, 
T.  32,  R.  2,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1842. 
A  good  citizen,  he  always  clieerfuUy  bore  his  portion 
of  the  public  burden  of  a  new  settlement.  His  widow 
died  in  18.^4.  He  left  seven  children  :  Sarah  Ann, 
married  Nelson  Alvord,  a  Baptist  preacher  ;  Mary, 
married  William  Laughlin,  now  a  widow  ;  Rhoda, 
married  Samuel  Bullock ;  Annis,  married  Bailey 
Barrass ;  Maria,  married  Seth  Eaton  ;  Emil3%  mar- 
ried Frank  Wood,  they  live  in  Eden ;  William, 
married  Janet  Potter,  adopted  daughter  of  John 
Rider,  and  lives  on  the  old  farm — is  now  Town 
Supervisor. 

Leslie  Kent,  and  wife,  Huldah  Harman,  fi-oni 
Conway,  Mass.,  in  1833;  settled  on  S.  18,  T.  32,  R.  2. 
Mrs.  Kent  died  in  August,  1840 :  he  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  leaving  two  daughters  :  Huldah,  married 
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Edward    R.    Williams,    rliey    live   in   Deer    Park ; 
Caroline  Maliala,  married  Wells  Alderm:in. 

Daniel  Warren,  and  wife,  came  from  Maine  in  1809, 
to  Madison  County,  X»'w  York  ;  he  came  by  wagon, 
with  his  family,  the  whole  distance  from  Xew  York 
to  Illinois  in  1830;  settled  on  S.  17,  T.  32,  R.  2; 
died  there  in  1832,  a»ied  (U  ;  liis  claim  was  sold  to 
John  Bailey.  lie  left  ei<rht  children  :  Polly,  married 
Asa  Holdridge ;  Nathan,  settled  in  tSticna;  Daniel, 
died  in  Serena  ;  Ezekiel,  died  at  An  Sal>le  ;  Samuel, 
died  on  Indian  creek  ;  Eunice,  mai '  ied  Alfred  Kcd- 
logg;  Betsey  married  George  Sprague  ;  Olive,  mar- 
rieu  AiVa  O.  Smith,  and  died  in  Serena. 

William  Petigrew,  from  Kentucky,  a  single  man, 
boarded  with  Lewis  Bailey  ;  made  a  claim  ;  sold 
to  Enos,  and  went  to  Holdermau's  (-J rove ;  mar 
ried  a  widow  with  two  children,  and  then  removed 
to  Indian  creek,  where  he  and  his  family  were  all 
killed  in  the  Indian  massacre. 

Dea.  John  Leonard,  from  near  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1831,  came  with  the  Northampton  colony  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Jones ;  they  located  at  Bailey's 
Grove.  Jones  died  soon  after,  and  Leonard  eventu- 
ally married  Jones'  widow,  and  settled  on  S.  18,  T. 
82,  R.  2.  He  was  deacon  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Congregational  church ;  a  radical  abolitionist, 
he  had  the  reputation  of  keey)ing  a  station  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  ;  he  removed  to  Galesburg, 
where  he  died  in  186(5 ;  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
Levi  and  Sarah,  died  there  -Iso. 

Levi  Jones,  from  Massachusetts,  in  1831,  one  of 
the  Northampton  (.'olony,  died  the  same  year ;  his 
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widow  married  Dea.  Leonard,  left  four  children : 
Daniel  and  Raymond ;  Mary,  married  Daniel  Little ; 
Susan,  is  in  Galesburg. 

Jacob  Elliott,  and  wife,  Meliitable  Cook,  from 
New  Hampshire,  in  18:31),  resided  at  Lowell.  He 
died  in  1841,  leaving  four  children.  His  son  Charles 
married  Lucy  Bach  ;  second  wife,  Harriet  Hunting- 
ton. He  was  a  partner  of  William  Seeley  in  the 
town  of  Lowell  and  water-power  adjoining.  They 
built  the  stone  mill,  and  anticipated  building  up  a 
manufacturing  town  that  would  not  disgrace  its 
namesake  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  a  success 
proportioned  to  the  enterprise  of  its  founders,  and 
the  early  death  of  its  proprietors  put  a  stop  to  its 
further  progress.  Charles  Elliott  was  for  sevei'al 
years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  County  Commis- 
sioner:  he  died  about  1855  or  '56,  and  left  one  son 
by  his  first  wife,  Jacob,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Sargeant  Cummings,  and  lives  in  Iowa ;  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  his  second  wife,  married  Uriah 
Painter,  and  lives  at  Streator. 

Jacob  Elliott's  other  children  were :  Cook,  who 
married  Jane  Wiswall,  and  died  soon  after ;  Mary, 
married  Emery  Stanford,  now  dead  ;  Sarah,  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Weber,  both  are  dead. 

Emery  Stanford,  from  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  came  in 
1837,  a  stone  mason  by  trade  ;  he  built  the  stone 
mill  at  Lowell  for  Seeley  &  Elliott,  an  enduring  mon- 
ument to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  its  builders.  He 
married  Mar^^  Elliott,  and  moved  on  to  a  farm  on 
S.  27,  T.  32,  R.  2,  where  he  still  resides.  Has  been 
Town  Supervisor  and  h(^ld  other  positions  of  trust. 
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He  has  three  children  :  Sarah,  married  Justin  Hall 
of  Chatsworth  ;  Russell,  married  Mary  Hutchinson  ; 
Frank,  is  in   Livingston   Co.     Mr.  Stanford   has  a 
daughter,  Susan,  by  a  former   wife,    who  married 
Henry  Loomis,  now  in  Kansas. 

Leonard  Bullock,  from  Uehohoth,  Mass.,  in  18)37  \ 
he  first  engaged  in  teaching  and  then  extensively  in 
farming  in  company  with  his  brother,  Joseph,  near 
Tonica.  He  married  Julia  Eames,  and  died  in  fall 
of  1856,  leaving  three  children :  Henry,  married 
Fanny  Laughlin,  and  lives  near  Tonica ;  Eliza  juid 
Lura  reside  with  their  mother  on  the  old  farm. 

Henry  L.Fulton,  millwright,  and  Emeline Castle, 
his  wife,  from  Waterloo,  New  York,  came  to  Lowell 
in  1837,  and  moved  to  Chicago  in  1842,  where  he 
now"  lives.  They  had  two  children  :  Juliette,  mar- 
ried Thomas  C.  Whitmarsh,  live  in  Chicago ;  and 
Franklin,  married  Amelia  Schock,  now  practicing 
as  physician  in  Geneseo,  Illinois. 

Joseph  Hamar,  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  Illinois 
in  1835,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Bullock  ;  left 
Massachusetts  in  October,  and  came  by  the  way  of 
Albany,  Erie  canal  and  steamer  to  Cleveland,  and 
by  canal  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  by  steamer  to 
St.  Louis  ;  took  passage  for  the  Illinois  river  ;  was 
detained  by  ice  near  Alton.  Nov.  I3()th  left  the  boat, 
and  Mr.  Hamar  and  Edw'd  Knapp,  also  from  Massa- 
chusetts, started  on  foot  through  a  deep  snow  and 
over  an  uninhabited  prairie  for  his  destination  in 
La  Salle  County.  They  reached  Springfield  Dec.  4, 
Tremont,  on  the 7th,  and  Bailey's  Grove  on  the  llth. 
Dr.  Bullock  arrived  by  boat  Jan.  2,  WM).     In  Janu- 
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ary,  Mr.  Humar  went  to  Dixon  on  foot  to  enter  land, 
and  was  gone  ten  days.  In  the  spring  he  was  joined 
by  his  family  and  found  quarters  at  the  hospitable 
house  of  Lewis  Bailey.  He  settled  on  S.  32,  where 
he  built  a  log  cabin  the  following  summer,  the  first 
in  that  locality  that  ventured  to  settle  away  from 
timber  on  the  open  prairie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamar, 
in  common  with  their  neighbors  from  New  England, 
brought  with  them  a  high  regard  for  the  church 
and  school-house,  which  they  learned  among  their 
native  hills.  Mr.  Hamar  died  Aug.,  1846,  aged  51. 
Mrs.  Hamar  died  Ma}',  1876,  aged  78,  leaving  seven 
children :  Elizabeth,  now  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Wauchope,  of  Farm  Ridge ;  Mary  Ann,  widow  of 
George  Kingsbury,  living  near  Tonica ;  Minerva  O., 
wife  of  Nathan  L.  Eaton,  living  three  miles  east  of 
Tonica;  Joseph  E.,  living  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  ; 
Geo.  E.,  is  in  Dodge  County,  Nebraska ;  Therestal, 
died  in  1846  ;  Eugene  lives  in  Tonica. 

Benjamin  AVashburn,  and  wife,  from  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  1835  ;  settled  on  S.  15. 
Had  four  sons  :  Benjamin,  lives  in  Lowell ;  Salmon 
B.,  is  in  Colorado;  Gustavus  and  Stillman  are 
dead. 

Henry  Angell,  from  Rhode  Island  ;  left  there  in 
the  fall  of  1835.  While  on  the  way  was  frozen  in 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  wintered  in  Utica,  New 
York  ;  arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  settled 
at  Yermillionville,  where  his  wife  died.  He  married 
Miss  Wasliburn,  and  settled  on  S.  35  ;  he  died  about 
1850  ;  his  widow  died  in  1874.  His  children  by  his 
first  wife  are :  Abbey,  who  married  John  Fry,  her 
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second  husband  is  John  M.  Trout,  now  in  Kansas ; 
Henry,  is  in  Nebraska  ;  Mary  Jane ;  Lydia,  married 
Granville  Clark.  His  children  by  his  second  wife 
are  :  Washburn  and  Albert,  twin  brothers — Albert  is 
dead,  Washburn  married  Miss  Stillwell ;  Everett,  is 
married,  and  lives  on  the  old  place ;  Ann,  married 
George  Enderton ;  Hannah,  married  George  Sharp. 

Mr.  AVilkinson,  from  Rhode  Island,  came  with 
Henry  Angell,  his  brother-in-law,  in  1836,  and  set- 
tled at  Yermillionville ;  soon  after  went  to  Iowa. 

Levi  AVoodward,  and  wife,  from  Massachusetts, 
cume  in  1837,  and  settled  on  S.  32,  T.  32,  R.  3, 
where  he  died  in  1846.  His  widow  married  John 
Clark  ;  she  became  insane,  and  died  in  the  Asylum 
at  Jacksonville.  Mr.  Woodward  left  four  children : 
Lewis,  married  Relefe  G.  Dart,  second  wife  Marga- 
ret Dart,  is  living  in  the  town  of  Allen,  has  twelve 
living  children,  and  is  a  large  farmer  ;  Ona,  is  living 
in  Denver ;  Mary,  married  a  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
they  are  living  in  Iowa ;  Elizabeth,  married  a  Mr. 
Conway,  of  Missouri. 

Lloyd  C.  Knapp,  came  from  Massachusetts  in 
company  with  the  familj'  of  Joseph  Hamar,  and 
Joseph  Bullock,  in  the  spring  of  1836  ;  he  settled  on  S. 
33,  T.  32,  R.  2,  where  he  now  lives.  He  married  Sarah 
Kirkpatrick.  Their  children  are :  Alvan,  who  died 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  army,  in  the  war  ot 
the  rebellion  ;  Austin,  lives  in  Kansas  ;  Sarah,  wife 
of  Nathan  Hall,  lives  at  East  Lynn  ;  Dora,  wife  of 
Albert  Hall,  lives  at  Chats  worth ;  George,  is  at 
Anna,  111.  ;  and  two  younger  children,  at  home. 

Joel  Alvord,    Edward   Ahord,    Nelson   Alvord, 
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(sons  of  Joel),  Jacob  Barr,  William  Groom,  and 
Madison  Goslin,  left  Albany  County,  New  York,  in 
wagons,  the  15th  day  of  May,  1883,  for  the  West. 
In  Cliicago,  they  met  Judge  Isaac  Dimmick,  then 
returning  from  a  tour  of  exploration,  who  directed 
them  to  this  locality.  They  arrived  here  July  18th. 
A  journey  by  land  for  hundreds  of  miles  at  that 
day  through  a  country,  most  of  it  unsettled,  without 
roads  or  bridges,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  now. 
They  were  compelled  to  adopt  camp  life  ;  stopping 
at  night  on  the  bank  of  some  stream,  where  wood 
and  water  coi  Id  be  procured,  and  sleeping  in  their 
wagons,  or  on  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances 
were  compelled  to  build  bridges  to  cross  the  streams. 
Madison  Goslin  died  in  the  fall  of  1833. 

Joel  Alvord,  and  wife,  in  1833,  bought  a  claim  of 
Jacob  Moon,  on  S.  18,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  a  substantial  farmer,  and  good  citizen. 
He  died,  March,  1856,' aged  76,  leaving  live  children  : 
Betsey,  marrifnl  Reuben  Moffat ;  Edward,  married 
Elizabeth  Cleveland  ;  Alison  ;  Nelson,  a  Ba])tist 
clergyman,  married  Sarah  Bailey,  and  lives  in 
Kansas  ;  Joel,  married  Lydia  Hall,  died  of  a  wound. 

Jacob  Barr  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  John 
Slater,  and  is  now  living  at  Lowell  ;  has  five 
children  i  H»^nry,  married  Harriet  Alydo  ;  Sybil, 
married  Eugene  Miller ;  Imogene,  married  Samuel 
Underhill,  of  Tonica ;  Ellen,  married  Benton  Crum- 
rin,  now  in  California  ;  Arthur,  is  in  California, 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Barr  for  the  history 
of  the  colony,  of  which  he  was  one. 

Ezra  Hawley,   and  wife,   Rhoda  M.  Buck,   came 
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from  Beniiiii<j:ton  County,  Veiniont,  to  San^anion 
County,  and  to  Bailey's  Grove,  in  June,  18:^5  ;  set- 
tled on  S.  20,  where  he  is  still  living'.  His  living 
children,  are:  Anson,  at  home  ;  ^Fyron,  who  mar- 
ried Emeline  Hall,  in  V^ermillion  ;  Hiram,  married 
Mary  Goodwin,  lives  near  the  old  place, 

Nathan  Hawley,  brother  ol"  E/ra,  came  from  \'er- 
mont,  July,  1830,  and  died  the  next  October  :  his 
widow,  Chloe  Ann  Whiteside,  lives  near  Peoriji. 

Aurilla  Buck,  sister  of  Mrs.  Ezra  Hawley,  came 
in  1836  ;  she  married  John  Becker  ;  is  now  a  widow, 
livim^  in  Rocktbrd. 

Jacob  Burgess,  came  from  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  December,  1837;  settled  on  Section 
31.  His  wife  was  Olive  Clark ;  they  are  both  dead. 
Ebenezer,  married  Mary  Seeley,  he  died  in  1841  ; 
Dorothy,  married  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  of  Iowa  ; 
Jacob,  married  Betsey  Hall,  and  lives  in  Tonicn  ; 
Warren,  married  Emma  Swift  ;  Stokes,  married 
Emma  Hiller;  Sidney,  married  Miss  Allen,  on  the  old 
farm  ;  Mary,  married  Israel  Hutchinson. 

Israel  Hutchinson,  from  New  Jersey,  came  in 
1837,  and  settled  on  S.  32,  where  he  still  resides ; 
he  married  Mary  Burgess,  and  has  had  lifteen 
'hildreii. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  from  New  Jersey,  came  in 
1837;  married  Dorothy  Burgess  ;  moved  to  Iowa. 

Bailey  Barrass,  from  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1837  ;  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade,  an  industrious  and 
good  mechanic ;  he  married  Annis.  daughter  of  John 
Bailey.  He  died  in  1864,  aged  51,  leaving  four 
children  :  John,  died  in  the  army ;   (Jrvill,  nuinied 
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Ann2i  Fleming ;  Onslow,  mariied  Margaret  A.  Hosier, 
of  Tonica  :  Julia,  at  home. 

Josiali  Seybold,  from  Southern  Illinois,  a  native 
of  the  State,  came  in  1833.  He  built  a  flouring 
mill  on  the  Vermillion,  which  was  completed  in  1836  ; 
he  sold  the  mill  to  the  Messrs.  Todd,  and  moved  on 
a  farm  in  the  town  of  Eden.  While  descending  the 
Mississippi  in  a  flat  boat,  he  died  at  Natchez,  sus- 
pected of  poison.  He  left  three  children  :  Thad- 
deus,  married  Lizzie  Denton,  lives  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Jerome,  is  in  Chicago  ;  Mary,  is  the  wife  of 
Willis  Stewart,  of  Putnam  County.  Mrs.  Seybold, 
Nancy  Scanlan,  from  Virginia,  now  lives  with  Mrs. 
Stewart. 

Chester  DrjM^r,  from  Seneca  County,  N.Y.,  in  Dec.i 
1835,  his  family  came  in  June,  1836.  A  sad  fatality 
attended  his  family ;  his  second  son,  Calvin,  died  in 
1840;  his  oldest  son,  William,  died  in  1841,  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Hobro,  died  in  1842.  Of  seven  children 
by  his  lirst  wife,  one  only  survives,  Keziah,  wife 
of  Sanford  Harwood,  living  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Dryer's 
second  wife  is  Mary  Little;  they  have  one  daughter. 
He  brought  in  the  first  threshing  machine — a  ^our- 
horse  power  that  delivered  the  grain  on  the  ground 
from  the  cylinder  to  be  cleaned  by  the  hand  mill 
— an  imperfect  implement,  but  far  better  than 
tramping  out  the  grain  on  the  ground  with  horses 
or  cattle. 

Mr.  Drj^er  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  several  years. 

George  Brown,  from  New  Hampshire,  came  in 
1830  ;  was  part  owner,  with  William  Seeley,  of  the 
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first  sawmill  built  at  Lowell;  he  died  at  Seeley's 
about  1836. 

Moses  Little,  son  of  Ebenezer,  came  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1837  ;  settled  on  Section  33  ;  removed, 
and  died  in  Iowa,  November,  1850. 

Fernal  Little,  from  New  Hampshire,  came  in  ISO?  ; 
went  to  tlie  south  part  of  the  State, 

Deacon  Button  came  from  Ohio  to  Micliigan,  and 
from  Michigan  to  S.  31.  T.  32,  R.  2,  in  1S35;  in 
18-14  he  moved  to  Wisconsin.  He  had  a  large  family  ; 
Rosanna,  mariied  Peter Schoonover;  another  daugh- 
ter married  a  Mr.  Curtis  ;  Ann,  went  to  Wisconsin  ; 
Ahidelphia.  died  at  home.  His  sons  were  :  Hollis; 
Ard,  married  the  widow  Faro  ;  Charles,  is  a  Baptist 
preacher  of  note  ;  Asa  ;  and  some  younger  children. 
They  all  went  to  Wisconsin. 

Mr. Curtis,  son-in-law  of  Button,  came  from  Michi- 
gan with  him,  was  constantly  in  litigation  with  iiis 
brother-in-law  Schoonover  till  he  left  for  Wisconsin 
with  his  wife's  father,  when  Schoonover  had  to  lind 
another  o])])onent. 

Peter  Sciioonover  came  from  Ohio  and  from  Mich- 
igan here  in  1830,  settling  on  Sections  32  and  33  ; 
married  Rosanna  BuUon,  and  was  a  large  farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  He  had  a  passion  for  litigation  which 
was  apparently  uncontrollable,  and  he  seemed  in  a 
otate  of  suii'ering  when  denied  the  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement of  a  lawsuit.  About  1857  he  moved  across 
the  plains  to  Oregon,  and  when  last  heard  from  was 
preaching  in  Calilbrnia.  He  had  but  little  education, 
but  much  practical  shrewdness,  and  had  learned  by 
experience  many  quibbles  and  quirks  of  the  law. 
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Notliing  alTorded  liim  more  exquisite  pleasure  than 
to  get  tlie  advantage  of*  an  op])Oi)ent  at  law  or  to 
circumvent  and  outwit  the  simple  men  he  emplo^-ed 
to  work  his  farm.  The  tale  of  his  sharp  transactions 
would  till  a  volume.  His  practice  was,  to  make  a 
written  contract  with  the  men  he  hired,  so  woi'ded 
that  the  contract  was  sure  to  be  broken,  when  the 
laborer  got  no  ])ay. 

A  few  are  inserted  as  a  curiosity  in  their  way. 

Tie  sold  a  pair  of  steers  for  ^65  worth  .^35,  and 
took  a  note  as  follows  :  "One  day  after  date,  I 
promise  to  make  for  Peter  Schoonover  32,(K)0  oak 
shingles  at  82.(0  per  M.,  Schoonover  to  furnish 
timber."  The  cattle  were  placed  at  double  their 
value,  and  so  was  the  work — but  as  the  shingles 
could  not  be  made  in  one  day,  the  giver  of  the  note 
was  called  on  for  the  money  at  the  advanced  price. 

He  arrested  a  German  for  burning  some  wheat 
stacks,  as  he  claimed,  by  carelessness  ;  the  frightened 
German  who  had  not  been  near  the  stack,  settled 
and  gave  a  note  for  $100;  this  by  advice,  he  refused 
to  ]iay  ;  an  arbitration  followed,  and  Schoonover 
recovered  $28.  Anxious  to  pay  it  and  be  clear  of 
the  trouble,  he  traded  a  rille  worth  825  and  a  heifer 
worth  815 — all  the  property  he  had,  with  Schoon- 
over, and  got  an  old  rifle  worth  50  cents  and  a  credit 
on  his  note  for  813.  Now,  says  Schoonover,  you 
can  not  read  English,  and  will  not  comprehend  an 
endorsement,  you  had  better  give  me  a  new  note  for 
the  815  balance  and  take  up  the  old  note.  He  did 
so,  but  found  he  had  received  the  8100  note  that  was 
killed  by  the  arbitration — Schoonover  retaining  the 
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twenty-eight  unci  the  filteen  doll  fir  notes  and  the 
litie   and  lieifer. 

He  hired  two  Germans  to  split  6,000  rails  for  !t^oO, 
or  $5  per  M.,  and  to  take  in  \m\j  a  mare  for  tlie  jB^o. 
The  rails  were  to  be  good  size,  not  less  than  four 
inches  square  at  the  little  end.  One  evening,  Schoon- 
over  says,  "  Boys,  let  me  learn  you  a  little  shrewd- 
ness— it  will  enable  you  to  get  rich  ;  let  us  alter  the 
terms  of  our  contract,  you  give  me  ^^OO  for  the  mare 
and  I  will  give  you  $10  per  M.  for  making  the  rails, 
it  will  be  all  t)ie  same  ;  if  you  buy  the  mare  for 
$30,  you  can  never  sell  her  for  more,  but  give  $00 
and  she  will  sell  for  that."  They  did  so.  WIk  ii  the 
r;:!ls  were  made,  they  would  not  measure  four  inches 
square  at  the  small  end,  as  no  lot  of  rails  ever  did, 
an  1  they  got  nothing  for  the  s])litt,ing,  and  paid  $00 
ca.ili  for  the  mare  worth  $30,  which  he  had  induced 
them  to  take  in  advance,  and  they  had  traded  away. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  forensic  ability,  a  sample  is 
given.  His  father-in-law,  Dea.  Button,  sued  him  for 
taking  ;;nd  butchering  some  of  his  hogs,  aii^d  recov- 
ered. At  the  trial,  Schoonover  said:  "This  old 
man  has  followed  me  from  Ohio  to  Michigan,  and 
from  Michigan  to  Illinois ;  he  has  pursued  me  as 
Saul  pursued  David.  And  although  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  I  never  cut  oft*  the  tail  of  his 
coat.  How  it  looks  for  this  old  man  to  endeavor  to 
destroy  the  rei)utation  of  the  legal  protector  of  tlie 
only  unspotted  daughter  the  old  man  has  got  ; 
this  venerable  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  God  knows  the  other  had  ought  to  be." 

Benjamin  Lundy,  settled  in  the  town  of  Vermil- 
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lion  in  1888.  His  reputation  is  so  world-wide  that 
aniojit;  the  old  settlers  he  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  His  ancestors  were  from  England  and 
Wales,  and  both  his  parents  belonged  to  the  Soeipty 
of  Friends.  He  was  boin  at  Hardwich,  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  January  4,  1789.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  a  few  months  only  at  a 
common  school.  He  learned  tlie  trade  of  a  saddler 
at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  and  as  that  place  was  then  a 
great  slave  mart,  he  became  strongly  impressed  with 
the  enormity  of  slavery.  He  here  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  William  Lewis,  and  sisters,  one  of 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  set  up  his  busi- 
ness of  saddler,  at  St.  Clairville,  on  the  Ohio.  Al- 
though successful  in  business,  he  soon  left  it  for  the 
more  congenial  employment  of  working  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave.  Lecturing,  forming  anti-slavery 
associations,  and  editing  an  abolition  paper,  was 
the  commencement  of  a  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  When  he  entered  the  field  he  promised 
never  to  leave  it  till  he  ceased  to  breathe  or  the 
object  was  accomplished  ;  he  kept  his  word  and  died 
in  the  harness.  Like  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  he 
made  it  a  life-work,  regardless  of  the  sacrifices,  pri- 
vations and  personal  dangers  that  beset  his  path. 
His  was  such  a  character  as  the  world  seldom  pro- 
duces. It  crosses  the  plodding,  selfish  track  of 
common  humanity  like  a  luminous  meteor  passing 
athwart  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Men  pause  while  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  society  are 
exposed  ;  and  those  who  are  ever  prone  to  travel 
thoughtlessly  and  without  inquiry,  in  the  ruts  their 
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fathers  made,  even  th<»ugh  they  may  be  stained  witli 
tlie  blood  of  suffering  innocence,  liave  their  dor- 
mant and  sleeping  consciences  aroused. 

Luiidy  was  the  first  anti-slavery  apostle,  whose 
whole  life  was  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  human 
rights  ;  his  efforts  aroused  and  enlisted  Ta])pan, 
(ioodell,  Garrison,  and  others,  who  became  liis  co- 
workers, and  who  carried  on  the  work  after  Lundy 
had  gone  to  his  rest. 

He  started  an  anti-slavery  paper  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  in  1821,  called  the  "  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation."  This  paper  he  published  some- 
times as  a  weekly,  but  generally  as  a  monthly, 
with  slight  interruption,  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  After  issuing  eight  monthly  num- 
bers he  removed  his  pa])er  to  Tennessee  wliere  he 
continued  till  his  removal  toBaltimorein  1824.  The 
circulation  of  his  paper  was  quite  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially so  in  most  of  the  slave-holding  States.  His 
treatment  of  the  subject,  though  firm  and  decided, 
was  mild  and  conciliator}?-,  yet  it  soon  aroused  the 
demon  of  slavery,  and  often  exposed  him  to  per- 
sonal danger.  On  one  occasion  in  Tennessee,  two 
ruffians  entered  his  office,  shut  and  locked  the  door, 
and  demanded  the  recantation  of  an  article  ])ub- 
lished  in  the  "Genius,"  but  he  coolly  faced  and 
held  them  at  bay  till  help  arrived. 

The  circulation  of  his  paper  had  become  so  general 
over  the  whole  country,  that  he  thought  its  publi- 
cation in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  would  increase 
its  efficiency;  he  selected  Baltimore  as  being  central, 
and  within  the  shadow  of  the  dark  pall  of  hunmn 
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slnvery,  and  locMtrd  rlnTc  in  lH'i4.  In  1828,  licinadt* 
a  tour  tliroiiiili  New  Eii<ilaiid,  liM-turiug  and  forming 
liis  favorite  anti-slavery  s(>cieti(?8,  and  increasing  the 
t'ii(Uilation  of  his  ])a])er.  On  tiiis  tri])  lie  tirst  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Arthur  Ta])j)an,  in  New  York  ; 
of  William  (toodell,  in  Providence,  and  of  William 
Lloyd  (.iairis(>n,  in  Boston.  Previous  to  this  time, 
neither  of  those  gentlemen  had  been  very  active  in 
the  anti-slaverv  cause. 

In  November.  1828.  he  again  traveled  over  New 
England  and  New  Yorlv.  and  delivered  fortv-tliree 
lectures  while  on  the  trip.  The  following  winter  he 
was  assaulted  and  nearly  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimoie  by  Austin  Wool  folk,  a  slave-trader,  for 
commenting  on  his  conduct.  The  judge,  before  whom 
Wool  folk  was  tried,  told  the  jury  that  Lundy  got 
no  more  than  he  deserved,  and  when  the  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  .judge  fined  liim  one 
dollar,  and  gave  the  offensive  article  to  the  grand 
jury,  informing  them  that  it  was  libelous,  but  the 
jury  thought  otherwise,  and  found  no  bill.  The 
stime  winter  Lundy  went  to  Ha3^ti  in  the  interest  of 
some  manumitted  slaves  who  were  settled  therein  a 
state  of  freedom.  While  in  Hayti  his  excellent  and 
amiable  wife  and  co-worker  died,  leaving  him  with 
a  familv  of  live  children.  Though  keenly  sensitive 
to  his  loss,  his  elforts  in  his  life  work  were  soon  re- 
newed with  his  usual  vigor. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  he  went  again  to  Hayti  on  a 
similar  mission.  That  sjjring  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 
joined  him  at  Baltimore  in  editing  the  "Genius.'' 
Garrison   was    more  severe    in   his  language   than 
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Lundy,  and  was  soon  ini])ns()iu'(l  I'oi  libel,  and 
coinix'llcd  to  leave  Baltimore.  Soon  after,  a  aiiuilar 
experience  awaited  Lundy,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  his  ])a])er  to  Washington. 

In  the  years  18;3()  and  I^IH,  he  traveled  most  of 
th«'  time,  taking  some  of  his  type  and  iiis  snl)scri])tion 
list  with  him.  Stopi)ingeach  month  at  some  village 
printing  oflice  he  would  get  the  loan  of  ])ress  and 
types,  issue  his  monthly  edition,  mail  to  his  sub- 
scribers, and  go  on  lecturing  and  forming  societies; 
but  Washington  was  nominally  the  place  of  ])ub- 
lication. 

Lundy  visited  Texas  and  Mexico  three  different 
times,  to  proi^ure  grants  of  land  on  which  he  (;ould 
locnte  emancipated  slaves,  and  raise  cotton  and 
sugar  by  free  labor.  He  found  encouragement  in 
Texas,  but  the  fillibustering  on  that  contested  field 
about  that  time  defeated  the  object.  He  obtained  a 
grant  of  138,000  acres  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Tamanlipas,  on  condition  he  should  introduce  250 
families  ;  this  scheme  received  much  favor  at  home, 
but  the  arrangement  was  also  defeated  by  the  Texas 
imbroglio. 

In  these  enter})rises,  Lundy  seemed  to  trust  in 
Providence^  but  more  in  his  own  industry  and  in- 
domitable plack.  On  his  arrival  at  Metanu)ras,  on 
his  journey  to  Mexico,  his  funds  gave  out ;  he  at 
once  rented  a  room,  went  to  work  at  his  trade  of 
saddler,  earning  sometimes  live  dollars  ])er  day,  and 
when  his  purse  was  replenished,  he  again  went  on 
his  way ;  lie  had  frequently  done  this  before. 

His  paper  was  prominent  in  all  public  questions 
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where  slavery  was  involved.  With  the  co-operation 
of  John  Q.  Adams,  he  fought  the  enterpiise  of  the 
Texan  invaders,  as  he  had  before  in  1823  and  '24, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  opposition  to  the  attempt  to 
introduce  slavery  into  Illinois.  It  is  singular,  in  the 
light  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
contest,  that  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Lundy 
should  have  made  such  headway  in  the  slave  States. 
His  paper  for  August,  1825,  states  that  he  had  more 
subscribers  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other 
State.  At  an  election  in  Baltimore,  in  1826,  Ray- 
mond, the  anti -slavery  candidate,  received  one- 
seventh  of  the  votes  cast ;  this  and  other  indications 
show  that  there  was  a  healthy  anti -slavery  senti- 
ment at  the  South,  but  the  aristocratic  slaveliolders 
then,  as  since,  when  aroused,  crushed  it  out  and 
silenced  its  voice.  A  very  unfortunate  occurrence 
took  place  on  the  8d  of  August,  1831,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  about  hity  slaves  in  Southampton  Co., 
Ya.,  under  a  fanatical  preacher  by  the  name  of  Nat 
Turner.  The}^  procured  arms  and  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  they  met,  witliout  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age,  to  the  number  in  all  of  sixty- 
three,  when  they  were  dispersed.  At  the  same  time 
a  plot  for  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  several 
counties  of  North  Carolina  was  discovered,  and 
rumors  of  plots  elsewhere  were  rife. 

The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  against  all  anti- slavery  efforts,  and  to 
embitter  tiie  contest  between  the  pro's  and  anti's. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  anti -slavery 
movement  had  any  intiaence  in  the  Nat  Turner  in- 
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surrection  ;  Turner  was  a  fanatic,  and  probably  in- 
sane ;  he  claimed  to  have  been  commanded  from 
heaven  to  do  what  lu'  did. 

In  August,  1886,  Luiidy  commenced  in  Philadel- 
phia the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to 
emancipation,  called  the  National  Inquirer,  and  in 
1838  relinquished  its  publication,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  G.  Whittier.  The  "Gc^aius,"  as  a  monthly, 
was  published  during  this  time  at  Philadelphia, 
where  it  had  been  removed  from  Washington. 

A  large  hall,  costing  $30,000,  built  by  abolitionists 
and  others,  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  May,  1838, 
and  several  abolition  meetings  and  discussions  held 
therein.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  a  mob  assault- 
ed and  burned  the  hall,  with  little  opposition  from 
the  police;  the  liremen  protected  the  adjoining 
building,  but  did  nothing  to  save  the  hall.  This 
was  done  in  staid  Quaker  Plnladelphia,  and  shows 
the  bitter  contest  then  being  waged  on  the  slavery 
question.  Lnndy's  books,  papers,  clothing  and  other 
personal  e:'T^'ctb  were  all  burned  in  the  building. 
He  had  for  sometime  contemplated  moving  his 
paper  to  the  then  opening  Northwest.  He  left 
Philadelphia  in  July,  and  arrived  in  Illinois  in  Sep- 
tember. Disap}>ointed  in  an  attempt  to  start  his 
paper  at  Henne|»in,  he  accepted  a  proposition  from 
the  citizens  of  Lowell,  La  Salle  Co.,  and  moved  there 
in  the  winter  of  1838-9,  built  a  house  and  printing 
office,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  four  miles  dis- 
tant. Here  his  paper  was  published  rather  irregu- 
larly, for  the  want  of  funds,  having  at  first  no  help- 
but  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  attended  to  the  farm.. 
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111  August  he  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  tlieii 
prevalent  in  tliat  locnlitv,  and  died  on  the  '22d  of 
August,  18:51),  in  tlie  olst  \ear  of  liis  age.  His  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  Friend's  burying  ground 
on  Ch^ar  creek,  in  l*utnani  County,  111. 

The  foregoing  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  self- 
sacrifice,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  whole- 
souled  pliilanthroi)y  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  for  wjiat- 
ever  may  be  the  views  of  any  one  on  the  slavery 
question,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he  deserves  the 
name  of  a  philanthropist  in  the  broadest  sense.  He 
was  not  a  fanatic ;  liis  views  were  broad  and  catho- 
lic, as  is  shown  by  the  toleration  of  his  efforts  at  the 
South,  where  his  paper  was  as  well  received  as  at 
the  North.  His  efforts  at  colonization  were  broad 
and  comprehensive,  showing  a  cool  head  as  well  as 
a  warm  heart ;  always  conciliatory,  but  never  yield- 
ing an  iota  of  the  rights  of  our  common  huuianity, 
his  was  Just  the  organization  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  universal  emaAci})ation.  With 
an  open  and  pleasing  countemincr.  genial,  and  win- 
ning manners,  he  made  friends  of  all  his  associates, 
while  his  convictions  of  truth  and  right  were  as  linn 
as  the  granite  hills  ;  neither  poverty,  sickness,  afflic- 
tion, toil  and  privation,  mob  violence,  or  the  heel  of 
the  beastly   Woolfolk,  could  swerve   him  from   his 

His  weapons  were  argument,  reason,  justice,  and 
right,  clotlKHl  in  the  garb  of  plain  Quaker  simplicity 
and  sincerity;  and  when  the  contest  became  intensely 
embittered,  and  insane  passion  put  reason  and  right 
at  defiance,    it   was,   perha])s,   well  that  he  should 
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quietly  go  to  his  rest  beneath  the  peaceful  sylvan 
beauties  of  the  prairie,  where  rominii  generations 
will  chant  the  praise  of  the  Quak^'r  i)hilanthr()])ist, 
whose  quiet  voice  spoke  teiTor  to  Tyianny'a 
hosts,  and  inauguiated  the  work  that  finally  broke 
the  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Mj'.  Lundy  left  live  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters:  Susan,  nriarried  Wm.  Wiseman,  of  Put- 
nam County,  now  in  Kansas  ;  Eliza,  marriet]  Isaiah 
Griffith,  live  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Lundy' s  sons  are  both 
dead.  Charles, died  in  Oct.,  1858;  his  widow,  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Lundy,  is  living  at  Granville,  Putnam  County. 
Benjamin,  married,  practiced  medicine  in  Magnolia, 
and  died  there,  leaving  one  son,  William  L..  the 
only  male  descendant,  who  is  clerk  in  a  drug  store, 
in  Henry ;  his  widow  married  C.  C.  Gap])in,  and 
lives  in  Lacon.  Esther,  the  twin  sister  of  Benjamin, 
died  single. 

Zebina  Eastman  was  assisting  Mr.  Lundy  in  the 
publication  of  his  paper,  at  the  time  of  Lundy' 8 
death,  and  immediately  after  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Western  Citizen,''  an  anti-slavery 
paper,  at  Chicago,  wliich  was  continued  for  several 
years,  and  was  really  a  continuation  of  Lundy' s 
work  in  the  Northwest. 

David  Perkins  came  from  New  York  in  1837. 
He  married  Miss  Barrass  :  resided  at  Lowell  several 
years,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  is  now 
living. 

Dr.  Jethro  Hatch,  and  wife,  Ruth  Cogswell,  came 
from  New  Preston,  Ct.,  in  1884  :  was  a  physician  of 
good   practice.     Had  two  daughters 
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and  Elizabeth.     Mrs.    Hatch  died  about  1845;    the 
Doctor  died  about  1850. 


MANLIUS. 


The  town  of  Mnnlius  e^nbraces  that  portion  of  T. 
33,  R.5,  lying  nortli  of  the  Illinois  river.  It  formerly 
embraced  the  south  half  of  T. 34, R.5,  which  now  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  town  of  Miller.  It  has  consider- 
able bottom  land  alone;  the  Illinois,  much  of  it  valu- 
able, considerable  bluif  and  broken  land,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  town  is  covered  with  bluff  timber. 
Probably  half  the  town  is  prairie  of  excellent  qual- 
ity.  The  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  and  C,  R.  I.  & 
P.  R.  R.  pass  through  the  bottom  between  the  bluff 
and  the  river,  bringing  a  choice  of  transportation 
facilities  to  the  doors  of  all  its  people.  The  town 
of  Marseilles  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
towns  of  Rutland  and  Manlius,  and  is  destined  to 
be  an  important  place.  The  Grand  Rapids  of  the 
Illinois  furnish  a  water  power  equal  to  au}^  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  upon  it,  and  the  earliest 
as  well  as  all  subsequent  settlers  have  marked  it  as 
destined  for  a  brilliant  future. 

In  some  respects  it  has  been  unfortunate,  thus  far, 
suffering  severely'  from  fire  in  several  instances ;  but 
it  has  surmounted  these  and  is  now  doing  a  success- 
ful manufacturing  business,  aggregating  nearly  half 
a  million  of  dollars  annually,  which  is  nearly  all 
labor.  This  is  but  a  tritle  of  what  the  future  will 
develop  here.     How  soon  it  will  realize  that  proo- 
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perity  whicli  its  resources  indicate,  will  depend  upon 
national  and  local  conditions  which  time  alone  will 
aevelop. 

Win.  Richey  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  emigrated 
to  Huron  County,  Ohio,  wliere.  he  heard  the  cannon- 
ading at  tlie  time  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
Lost  his  first  wife  and  married  Dolly  Wilson,  a 
Kentucky  woman,  near  Indianapolis,  in  18:^8. 
Moved  to  Wisconsin,  and  engaged  in  lead  mining. 
In  October,  1829,  came  to  La  Salle  County,  and  made 
a  claim  on  S,  17,  T.  33,  R.  4,  where  William  Moore 
now  lives.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son  William 
W.,  the  onlv  child  of  his  first  wife  that  came  West. 
The  son  stayed  on  the  claim  while  the  father  went 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  for  the  family.  They  came 
by  the  way  of  Dixon,  in  a  "prairie  schooner,"  with 
a  span  of  horses,  and  an  ox  and  cow  yoked  to- 
gether ;  arrived  on  the  claim  in  January,  1830.  The 
only  neighbor  was  James  Galloway.  In  February, 
1830,  Mrs.  Galloway  died.  Mr.  Richey  and  son  cut 
down  a  black  walnut  tree  the  Indians  had  girdled, 
and  split  out  some  punclieon  boards  and  made  a 
coffin,  in  which  Mrs.  Galloway  was  buried.  In  the 
spring  of  1830  Mr.  Richey  sold  his  claim  to  Abra- 
ham Trum])o.  They  then  made  a  claim  near  Gallo- 
way's, but  sold  to  Galloway  soon  after  and  made  a 
claim  on  the  S.  E.  i  S.  18,  T.  33,  R.  5,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1831  built  a  cabin  in  the  ravine  near  the 
Dr.  Ward  place,  the  first  cabin  built  in  Marseilles, 
and  where  James  Richey  was  born,  the  first  birth  In 
what  is  now  Marseilles.  William  W.  sowed  a 
small  patch  of  wheat  where  the  sod  had  been  killed 
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by  Indian  cnltivution  ;  he  got  some  wheat,  bnt,  what 
was  more  valnable,  nnwittingly  got  a  pre-emption, 
and  as  lie  and  his  father  wen^  on  the  same  quarter 
se(;tion,  they  were  each  entitled  to  a  tloat  on  eighty 
acres  elsewhere.  Thoy  sold  their  floats  to  John  Green, 
for  wliich  he  entered  tiieir  quarter  section  ;  they 
thus  secured  their  quarter  section  without  money 
and  without  price.  After  tlie  massacre  at  Indian 
Creek,  in  1832,  William  W.  went  to  Seneca  to  notify 
Abel  Sprague,  who  had  a  claim  there,  and  tlien 
moved  the  family  to  Ottawa.  The  father  was  a 
teamster  for  the  army,  and  the  son  enlisted  as  a 
soldier.  They  were  discharged  on  the  banks  oi.  the 
Wisconsin  river.  In  the  fall  they  help(^d  Ephraim 
Sprague,  Charles  Brown,  and  Richard  Hogaboom 
build  a  dam  and  dig  a  race  for  a  sawmill  at  Mar- 
seilles. William  Richey  died  about  1842  ;  his  wife 
died  in  1839.  William  W  'uarried  Widow  G-reen, 
and  lives  in  the  town  of  Rrookfield. 

Abner  Stebbins  '^^ame  from  New  York  in  1834  ; 
settled  on  S.  4,  V.  33,  R.  5.  George  W.  Brumback 
says  he  was  the  best  axe  man  he  ever  knew,  the 
best  worker  and  most  honest  man ;  he  went  to 
Iowa. 

Abdolonymus  Stebbins,  brother  of  Abner,  and 
wife,  Julia  Webber,  came  from  New  York  in  183:"), 
and  settled  on  S.  8,  T.  33,  R.  T).  Had  ten  children. 
Brumback  saj^s  he  was  not  so  good  a  worker  but  a 
better  talker  than  Abner  ;  that  he  was  a  staunch 
Whig,  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  of  dieveh 
oping  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences,  and  deliglited 
in  talking  on  these  subjects  by  the  hour  ;  that  there 
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luive  been  bigger  fools  in  the  United  States  Senate 
than  Abdolonynius  ;  that  the  good  seed  sown  by 
him  is  still  bearing  Trait  ;  bnt  that  his  DenKjcratie 
neighbors  held  him  and  his  ])()litical  heresies  in  ntter 
contempt.  His  children  were  :  Henry,  married  Mary 
Ann  Pope,  his  second  wife  was  Miss  Bignal,  is 
now  in  Iowa  ;  Lonana,  niarj-ied  Jacob  Reser,  of  Pon- 
tiac ;  Lorinda,  married  Volney  Wood,  both  are  de- 
ceased ;  Mary,  died  single  ;  Louisa,  married  Gale 
Waterman,  of  Seneca ;  Emery,  married  Laura  Lam- 
niy.  of  Iowa;  Edgar,  is  in  Missouri;  Austin,  mar- 
ried Miss  Wiley,  now  in  Florida.  There  are  two 
younger  sons. 

Lovell  Kimball,  from  Watertowm,  Jefferson  Co., 
New  York,  came  in  18313.  Brumbacksays  there  has 
never  been  a  man  of  greater  abilities  in  Marseilles, 
except  Daniel  Webster,  and  he  stayed  only  one 
night.  Kimball  was  an  active  business  man,  ener- 
getic, venturesome  and  unscrupulous  ;  he  built  a 
saw-mill,  and  in  1840  was  a  member  and  agent  of  a 
company  that  erected  the  best  flouring  mill,  probably 
then  in  the  State  ;  it  had  eight  run  of  stone,  was 
forty  feet  high  above  the  foundation,  and  eveiy  way 
complete. 

When  Kimball  commenced  his  improvement  he 
found  Ephraim  Sprague  in  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  water  privilege,  owning  and  running  a  saw-mill. 
Kimball  so  made  his  dam  as  to  tiood  out  the  privi- 
lege of  Sprague,  and  as  Sprague  had  no  title  but  a 
claim  on  Government  land,  he  found  himself  dis- 
possessed of  his  little  property  with  no  redress  but 
Kimball's  generosity,  and  ab  that  did  not  serve,    he 
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lel't  in  d<'S]>air,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  raised  his  hands 
and  piiiyed  tliat  water  miglit  wash  away,  and  lire 
burn  all  in  Marseilles,  as  long  as  the  memory  of 
Kinihall  should  last.  This  is  related  bv  the  old 
settlers  of  Marseilles,  and  is  called  "Sprague's 
curse."  Kimball's  saw-mill  and  the  flouring  mill 
were  buiiied  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  1842 ; 
he  rebuilt  the  saw-mill,  but  never  recovered  from  the 
loss,  as,  by  some  quibble,  the  Insurance  Company 
evaded  payment,  and  the  flouring  mill  was  never 
rebuilt.  The  m(mibers  of  the  Marseilles  companj" 
that  built  the  mill  were  :  Gui'don  S.  Hubbard,  of 
Chicago ;  Robert  P.  Woodworth,  James  A.  Wood- 
worth,  Lovell  Kimball,  Augustus  Butterfield,  Wm. 
AVhipple.  and  James  Brown.  Kimball  died  in 
1S48  or  9  ;  after  Kimball's  death,  his  widow  married 
Orville  Cone,  of  Morris  ;  she  died  in  1875. 

L.  S.  P.  Moore,  from  Vermont,  came  in  1838  ;  a 
wagon  maker  by  trade.  He  married  Jemima  Reser, 
and  is  still  living  in  Marseilles. 

Vivaldi  More3%  came  from  NewYorkto  Hlinois,  in 
1837,  with  his  wife,  Emily  Brown,  and  settled  on  S. 
32,  T.  31,  R.  5 :  went  to  Kendall  County  for  five 
years  ;  now  living  in  Marseilles.  His  children  are  : 
Sarah,  who  married  Melvin  Prescott,  of  Marseilles  ; 
Wm.  A.,  married  H.  C.  Belknap,  his  second  wife  was 
A.  P.  Skinner — he  is  a  lawyer.  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Town  and  City  Clerk  ;  Frances,  married  H.  G. 
Peister ;  Emily  A.,  married  F.  W.  Simpson,  and 
Nettie,  married  R.  W.  Kilbourn,  all  of  Marseilles. 

Hanson  Morey,  came  from  New  York  in  1835.  and 
settled  on  S.  8,  T.  33,  R.  5  ;   left  in  about  two  years. 
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Nelson  Morey,  brother  of  the  above,  came  about 
the  same  time  and  went  to  Texas. 

John  Harrington,  from  England  to  New  York  in 
1836  ;  bachelor  ;  grain  dealer  in  Marseilles. 

Thos.  Harrington,  brother  of  above,  was  drowned 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  in  1838.  The  ice  gorged 
on  the  island  below  Marseilles,  and  Hooded  nearly  the 
whole  town. 

Joseph  Brumback,  from  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  ar- 
rived here  Aug.  3,  1832,  built  a  cabin  on  S.  6,  T.  33, 
R.  5,  and  lived  in  it  nineteen  years.  His  neighbors 
very  appropriately  called  him  the  Patriarch  Joseph, 
as  he  had  nineteen  children  and  eight  step-children. 
His  first  wife  was  Mary  Parr,  who  died,  leaving  four 
children ;  George  W.,  lives  in  Manlius,  is  County 
Surveyor  of  La  Salle  County  ;  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
are  dead ;  Samuel,  lives  at  Odell.  His  second  wife 
was  Margaret  Oatman  ;  she  died  in  1842  ;  had  one 
child,  Margaret,  now  dead.  His  third  wife  was 
Comfort  Young,  who  died  in  1858  ;  had  eight  child- 
ren: Newton  W.,  Jervis  J.,  both  in  Bates  County, 
Mo.  ;  Ada  Perkins,  Grundy  County  ;  Joseph  Jeft'er- 
son,  Livingston  County ;  John  Howey,  Merritt  M., 
and  Oby  David,  all  in  Odell ;  Nite  E.  died.  His 
fourth  wife  was  Margaret  Hart  ;  had  six  children  : 
Ella,  Viola,  Mirza,  L-a  E.,  Ezra  H.,  and  Oliver  C, 
who  are  all  at  home. 

Christopher  Massey,  and  wife,  Sarah  Bennett, 
from  New  England  to  Hlinois  in  1838.  He  died  in 
1877 ;  his  widow  is  living.  He  left  three  children  : 
Ann,  married  Jas.  Mossman,  her  second  husband 
was  Mr.  Jacobs  ;  Susan,  married  George  Turner,  of 
Indiana ;  Charles,  is  in  Grundy  County. 
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Jonatlian  Massey,  brother  of  Cliristopher,  came  at 
the  same  time.  His  wife  was  Nancy  Dow.*  He  died 
in  18(50,  and  his  widow  died  in  1876.  He  h^ft  five 
cliildren  :  Adeline,  married  Mr. Houghton,  of  Michi- 
^ain  ;  Stillman  E.,  married  Miss  McEwen,  and  lives 
in  Morris ;  Myra,  married  Mr.  Pettis,  of  Morris ; 
H(>race  and  Lizzie,  are  single. 

Israel  Massey,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  came  at 
the  same  time,  with  liis  wife,  Phebe  Gardner.  Has 
five  children  :  Warren,  married  Caroline  Barbour, 
and  lives  in  Nebraska  ;  Mary  A.,  married  Mr.  Young 
of  the  City  of  Washington  :  Gordon,  is  in  Chicago  ; 
Sj'lvanus,  is  dead  ;  Frank,  is  in  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Woodworth,  from  New  York,  1837, 
one  of  the  firm  that  built  the  Marseilles  Mill, 
went  to  Ottawa,  was  postmaster  and  merchant ; 
moved  to  Peru ;  was  killed  by  an  accidental  gun- 
shot wound  while  hunting. 

Jas.  H,  Woodworth,  brother  of  the  above,  from 
New  York,  1887,  also  one  of  the  Marseilles  mill 
firm;  after  the  burning  of  the  mill  moved  to  Chicago; 
was  a  member  of  Congress  one  term,  and  died  at 
Evanston. 

David  Olmstead,  and  wife,  Mary  Linderman, 
from  Tioga  County,  New  York,  1833 ;  settled  on  S. 
10,  T.  33,  R.  5;  died  1846.  They  had  eleven 
children  :  Dea.  Hiram,  settled  on  a  farm  in  Free- 
dom, now  in  Ottawa,  married  the. widow  of  Rev. 
Chas.  Harding,  had  four  children ;  Allen,  married 
Mercy  Baker,  live  in  Marseilles ;  Lewis,  married 
Lydia  Ackley  at  Marseilles  ;  Edward  A.,  in  Grundy 
County ;   Sally  Ann,  married  Lewis  Linderman  in 
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l^oone  Count}';  Anson,  maiTied  Phebe  M.  Jameson  ; 
Wesley,  is  a  Metliodist  Episcopal  preacher  in  Min- 
nesota ;  Ann,  Mary  and  William,  with  their  mother, 
moved  to  Minnesota  ;  Curtis,  is  in  McLean  County. 

Ephraim  Sprague  came  first  to  Ottawa,  and  t<^ 
Maiseilles  in  the  spring  of  1833 ;  built  a  dam  and 
saw-mill,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1833.  A  dam  built 
below  him  ruining  his  mill  power,  he  moved  to 
Grundy  County. 

Abel  Sprague  made  a  claim  near  where  Seneca 
now  is,  on  the  Crotty  place,  sold  the  claim  to  two 
young  men  by  the  name  of  Stocking,  and  they 
sold  to  one  Carter,  who  afterwards  abandoned 
it.  In  1841,  when  work  was  resumed  on  the  canal, 
Jeremiah  Crotty  occupied  it. 

Dolphus  Clark,  and  wife,  Sally  Loring,  from 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1836  settled  on 
S.  5,  T.  33,  R.  5  ;  first  a  farmer  ;  present  residence 
in  Marseilles.  Children :  Carlos,  married  Clarissa 
Dyke,  live  in  Nebraska  ;  Adaline,  married  Samuel 
Parr,  now  a  widow  in  Marseilles ;  Mercy,  married 
Sylvester  Renfrew,  live  in  Nebraska  ;  Sally  Ann, 
married  D.  A.  Nicholson  in  Marseilles  ;  Caroline, 
married  H.  W.  Morey,  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake  ;  John,  married  Mary  Jane  Kerns,  lives 
in  Iroquois  County  ;  Mary,  married  Ebenezer  Bai- 
bour  in  Marseilles  :  Richard,  married  Mary  Parr  in 
Nebraska;  Clara  M.,  married  F.  E.  Titus  in  Morris, 
Grundy  County. 

Wm.  R.  Loring,  from  New  York,  came  here  in 
1838,  married  Jane  Micca,  and  settled  on  S.  32,  T.  34, 
R.  5 ;  now  in  Benton  County,  Iowa. 
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Jacob  Resell",  from  New  York,  came  here  in  1838  ; 
died  tliirty  years  since,  leavin<]c  five  children,  two 
now  living:  Jacob,  Jr.,  married  Louana  Stebbins, 
and  settled  on  S.  2,  T.  33,  R.  fii,  now  in  Livingstcm 
County  ;  Jemima,  married  L.  S.  P.  Moore,  and 
resides  in  Marseilles. 

Nathaniel  Neece,  and  wife.  Miss  Lewis,  came 
here  in  1836  ;  now  in  Iowa. 

James  Dyke,  and  wife,  Mary  Sabin,  from  Connec- 
ticut, came  here  in  1837,  settling  on  S.  6,  T.  33,  R. 
6  ;  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  February,  1844, 
leaving  a  widow  and  six  children,  all  now  dead  but 
one,  Eunice,  who  married  Perry  Baker,  and  lives  in 
Missouri. 

Seth  Otis,  father  in-law  to  A.  D.  Butterfield,  from 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  resided  here  p  short  time.  Geo. 
W.  Brumback,  now  County  Surv  ver  of  La  Salle 
County,  says  that  Otis'  family  were  -^11  educated 
and  intelligent ;  that  Mr.  Otis  came  to  hi  father's, 
and  finding  their  stock  of  book  knowledge  was  con- 
tained in  one  Bible,  one  Methodist  hymn  book,  one 
Pike's  arithmetic,  an  old  work  on  chemistry  and 
Cobb's  speller,  very  generousiy,  and  unsolicited, 
loaned  them  a  portion  of  his  lihniiy,  of  which  they 
made  good  use.  The  next  season  the  neighbors  put 
up  a  small  log  school  house,  and  Otis'  daughter 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  Mancell  Talcott,  of  Chicago,  kept 
school  for  them.  Brumback  thinks  that  without 
Otis'  books,  and  Mary's  teaching,  some  other  person 
than  Geo.  W.  Brumback  would  be  County  Surveyor 
of  La  Salle  County  to-day.  Otis  soon  after  moved 
to  Chicago,  and  died  there  several  years  since. 
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Jolin  Loiijig,  and  wife,  Louisa  Micca,  from  Blootii- 
field,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  eaine  liere  in 
1835,  and  settled  on  S.  31,  T:  31,  R.  5,  wliere  lie 
still  resides.  They  have  five  chiklren :  Eliza  Jane, 
married  Milton  Peister,  of  Rutland  ;  Hulbert,  mar- 
ried Mary  Boswoi-th — his  wife  is  deceased,  and  he 
Uvea  with  his  Tather ;  Ueorge,  and  Alzina,  are  at 
home. 

David  Loring,  brother  of  John,  from  the  same 
place  to  Ohio  ;  came  here  in  18:^6.  Married  Eliza- 
beth Nichols,  and  settled  on  S.  6,  T.  33,  R.  5 ; 
removed  to  Nebraska. 

Richard  Ives,  from  Tompkins  County,  New  York, 
came  here  in  1835  ;  resided  here  about  eight  years, 
then  went  to  Will  County,  and  thence  to  Grundy 
County. 

Horace  Sabin  came  from  Connecticut  in  18:^6,  and 
died  in  18137.  His  widow  and  son  are  living  in 
Minnesota. 

David  Meacham  died  soon  after  his  settlement, 
leaving  three  or  four  (ihildren  ;  one  is  in  California, 
and  one  in  Grundy  County. 

Reuben  Simmons,  and  wife,  Susan  Kinney,  came 
from  New  York  in  1834,  and  settled  on  S.  4,  T.  33, 
R.  5.  Moved  to  Iowa  in  1855.  His  children  are : 
Joshua,  Lois,  Melinda,  Eliza,  Emily,  and  Frank. 

Giles  W.  Jackson,  came  from  New  York  in  183G. 
He  married  Hannah  Jennings,  and  settled  on  S.  2(», 
T.  33,  R  5.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Ottawa,  and  for 
several  years  was  the  senior  member  of  the  lirm  of 
Jackson  «&  Lockwood,  hardware  merchants.  He  is 
now  retired.     Mr.  Jackson  was  the  first  Supervisor 
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of  the  town  of  Manlius,  has  been  Agent  of  the 
county  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  poor  farm  foi' 
several  years,  and  Alderman  of  the  city.  His 
children  are:  Henry  A.,  in  Kansas;  Elizabeth,  is 
Mrs.  Morgan,  of  St.  Louis ;  Harriet,  married  Chas. 
Catlin,  of  Ottawa. 

Samuel  Bullock,  from  Boston,  came  here  in  1834. 
He  married  Ilhoda  Bailey,  daughter  of  John  Bailey, 
of  Vermillion.  He  left  his  family  in  1850  and  went 
to  California,  and  did  not  return.  Mrs.  Bullock 
died  in  1873.  Of  their  children,  Elisha  married 
Biintha  Hall,  in  Rutland ;  Samuel  and  William  are 
in  Indiana;  Martha  married  George  Jacobs,  in 
Nebraska. 


DEER  PARK. 

Deer  Park,  called  after  the  romantic  grotto  of 
that  name,  which  lies  within  its  borders,  is  com- 
posed of  that  part  of  T.  33,  R.  2.  iymg  south  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  that  portion  of  T.  32,  R.  2,  lying 
north  of  the  Vermillion.  It  occupies  tl\e  point 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  is  nearly  in  the  sha])e 
of  a  triangle.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  territory 
is  covered  by  the  bottom  and  bluff  timber  along  the 
stjeams,  and  much  mineral  wealth  will  be  extracted 
from  those  bluiis ;  coal,  tire  clay,  and  stone,  for  lime 
and  for  building  purposes,  exist  in  large  quantities. 
The  high  ridge  of  prairie  extending  through  Farm 
Ridge,  extends  through  this  town,  but  is  broadei", 
giving  the  whole  town  a  high  rolling  face,  with  ex- 
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celienfc  drainage  ;  and  a  more  beautiful  section  of 
land  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  State. 

Martin  Reynolds,  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Hitt,  came 
from  Champaign  County,  Ohio  ;  removed  to  Jack- 
sonville 111.,  in  1827,   and  in  1829  located  on  S.  29, 
T.  33,  R.  2,  in  present  town  of  Deer  Park ;  the  first 
settler  in  the  town.      For  the  purpose  of  securing 
educational  advantages  for  his  children,  in  1838  he 
removed  to  Ogle  County  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing and  sustaining  the  Mt.  Morris  Academy.     He 
returned  to  his  farm  in  Deer  Park  in  1844,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.    His  wife  died  in  1849,  leav- 
ing six  children,    (Mr.  Reynolds  subsequently  mar- 
ried the  widow  Thurston) :    Joseph,  married,  and 
lived  near  the  old  homestead,   where  he  died  in 
1870  ;   James  C,  married  Caroline  Clayton,  and  re- 
sides on  S.  28,  T.  33,  R.  2,  a  large  farmer  and  stock 
dealer,   has   been   Supervisor   of  the  town   several 
terms,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  born  in  Deer  Park ; 
Robert,   occupies  the  old    homestead  ;     Margaret, 
^aarried  B.  T.  Phelx)S,  and  lives  in  Ottawa  ;  Caro- 
line, married  Joseph  Grum  ;    Elizabeth,  married   L. 
P.  Sanger,  formerly  of  Ottawa  and  Joliet,    now  in 
ttah. 

Joseph  Reynolds,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  from 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  came  to  Deer  Park  in 
the  spring  of  1880,  where  his  three  sons.  Smith, 
Newton,  and  Milton,  had  located  the  previous  fall, 
on  what  is  now  the  Clayton  farm  ;  they  sold  the 
claim  to  Vroman,  and  located  at  Troy  Grove,  tlie 
first  settlers  in  that  locality. 

John  Wallace  came  from  Urbana,  Ohio,  with  hi» 
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family,  and  made  a  farm  on  the  point  of  prairie  just 
above  tlie  junction  of  the  Vermillion  and  Illinois 
and  between  the  two  rivers,  in  the  summer  of  1834. 
In  1838  he  removed  to  Ogle  County,  in  company 
with  Martin  Reynolds,  to  obtain  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  educating  their  children.  He  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1854,  leaving  thirteen  chil- 
dren :  Eliza,  marri  ')  ''^f'^eb  Hitt,  brother  to  her  step- 
mother, Wallace's  .  ad  wife,  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Reynolds ;  Mary  Berry,  died  single ;  Josiah,  was  a 
merchant,  and  died  in  Chicago  unmarried ;  William 
H.  L.,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (see 
Ottawa) ;  Sarah  Ann,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  R.  Shackle- 
ford,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas,  died  at  La  Salle  on  his 
way  home  from  Wisconsin ;  Margaret,  died  single ; 
Martin  R.  M.,  was  Major  and  promoted  to  Lieut. 
Colonel  and  Colonel  of  4th  Cavalry,  and  breveted 
Brigadier-General — was  assessor  of  internal  revenue 
for  First  District,  Illinois,  and  in  November,  1869, 
was  elected  County  Judge  in  Chicago — his  wife  is 
Emma,  daugnter  of  George  W.  Gilson — he  has  a 
large  family  ;  Barbara,  married  William  T.  Cooper, 
-  f  Polo,  Ogle  County ;  John  Fletcher,  died  of  yel- 
low fever,  in  Texas,  in  1867  ;  Elisha  Berry,  was  the 
first  of  the  family  born  in  La  Salle  County,  went 
South  in  1856,  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
18G9 ;  Matthew  H.  W.,  enlisted  in  the  4th  cavalry 
and  was  drowned  at  Cairo  ;  Caleb  Hitt,  married  V. 
Belle,  youngest  daughter  of  Judge  T.  L.  Dickey, 
and  is  living  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mrs.  Elsa  Strawn  Armstrong,  from  Lickmg  County, 
Ohio,  leaving  her  husband  in  Ohio,  settled  on  Sec- 
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tions  35  and  36,  T.  33,  R.  2,  in  town  of  Deer 
Park,  in  1831,  with  a  family  of  seven  children.  A 
woman  of  great  energy  and  business  capacity.  She 
died  in  1871,  aged  82  years.  Her  cbildren  were : 
John  S.,  living  in  town  of  Mission;  George  W.  in 
Brooklield ;■  William  E.  died  in  Ottawa;  Joel  W., 
(see  below);  Jeremiah  died  in  California  ;  Perry  lives 
in  Morris,  Grundy  County,  lawyer  and  member  of 
the  legislature ;  and  one  son,  who  lives  in  California. 

Joel  W.  Armstrong  came  from  Ohio  with  his  moth- 
er's family  in  1831,  married  Cordelia  Champlin,  and 
settled  on  Sections  35  and  36,  T.  33,  R.  2 ;  was  a  large 
farmer  and  stock  dealer ;  he  was  a  teamster  with 
the  army  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  when  a  mere  lad  ; 
he  held  the  office  of  County  Recorder ;  was  several 
terms  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Town  Supervisor ;  a 
good  business  man  and  prominent  citizen.  He  died 
in  1871,  leaving  live  children.  Mulford,  his  oldest 
son,  died  before  his  father,  just  after  graduating  at 
the  Chicago  University  with  the  first  honors — much 
regretted ;  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise. 
Nellie  married  E.  C.  Lewis,  and  lives  on  the  old 
homestead  ;  Julia  married  Isaac  Smead,  and  lives  at 
Normal ;  Cora,  Walter  and  Hart  are  at  home. 

Judge  Isaac  Dimmick,  and  wife,  Clarissa  Norton, 
from  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  came  West  in  the  s])ring 
of  1833  ;  he  returned  and  brought  out  his  family  in 
the  fall,  and  located  at  Vermillion ville.  He  laid  out 
and  was  the  owner  of  the  town  of  Vermillionville, 
which  promised  well  for  a  time,  but  like  many  other 
towns  of  that  day,  refused  to  grow  faster  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and  was  forced,  with  them, 
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eventually  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  railroad  centres. 
Mr.  Ditiimick  held  the  office  of  Judge  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  County  Commissioner  for  several 
terms  here.  He  removed  to  Ottawa,  where  he  died, 
aged  91.  His  children  were:  Lawrence  W.,  who 
came  with  his  father  in  1833,  married  Cynthia  Jenks, 
was  Deputy  Surveyor,  and  settled  on  T.  32,  R.  2, 
where  he  died  in  1852 ;  Esther,  married  Dea. 
Wood,  she  died  in  1856;  Dr.  L.  N.,  a  physician, 
mai lied  and  practiced  at  Freedom,  then  at  Ottawa, 
where  he  kept  a  drug  store,  and  is  now  living  at 
Santa  Barbara,  California;  Philo  C,  married  Sarah 
Yost,  and  for  his  second  wife,Miss  Stewart — occupied 
the  old  farm,  then  joined  his  brother  in  the  drug 
store  in  Ottawa,  now  at  Santa  Barbara,  California ; 
Aim,  with  her  mother,  lives  in  Ottawa  ;  Olive,  is 
now  the  widow  of  James  Van  Doren,  and  lives  in 
Ottawa. 

Dr.  James  T.  Bullock,  from  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
He  left  there  for  Illinois  in  1835,  by  the  way  of 
Providence,  New  York,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Hlinois 
rivers,  and  reached  La  Salle  County  on  January 
2d,  1836.  He  settled  at  Vermillionville,  and  at  once 
commenced  practice  as  a  physici'an,  which  he  fol- 
lowed successfully  for  forty  years.  His  literary 
education  was  completed  at  Brown  University, 
Rhode  Island,  and  he  took  his  medical  course  at 
Boston.  He  died  October,  1875,  highly  respected  as 
a  man  and  physician.  He  married  Nancy  Barrows 
of  Massachusetts,  who  survives  him.  His  children 
are :  Sarah,  who  married  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
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lives  in  Massachusetts;  Ella  married  Robt. Galloway, 
who  died  in  1869,  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hay, 
and  is  living  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory  ; 
Frank  W.  married  Agnes  Baird,  is  a  physician,  and 
succeeds  to  his  father's  practice;  Lena  lives  with 
her  motlier. 

John  Hollinger,  from  Champaign  County,  Oliio,  in 
1833 ;  settled  on  Section  4,  T.  32,  R.  2 ;  died  Jan. 
4th,  1836.  His  widow  married  Thomas  J.  Potter  in 
1838,  and  died  September  3d,  1840.  The  Hollinger 
children  are:  John  D.,  who  married,  and  lives  at 
Granville,  Putnam  County ;  Martin  H.,  married, 
and  lives  in  Page  County,  Iowa ;  Maria  H.  is  dead; 
Harry  C,  married,  a  physician  at  Salt  Lake  City ; 
Wm.  S.,  married,  living  in  De  Witt  County,  Iowa  ; 
Elizabeth,  deceased ;  Caroline  S.,  wife  of  James 
Holman,  of  Deer  Park  ;  Mary  A.  Barbary,  married, 
and  moved  to  Iowa,  both  herself  and  husband  were 
killed  by  lightning. 

Jason  Wiswall,  from  Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
spring  of  1833,  by  way  of  Ohio,  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  rivers,  and  by  Chicago  home.  In  1835,  in 
company  with  Enos  Thatcher,  came  through  from 
Pennsylvania  by  wagon,  with  his  wife,  Sally 
Stanley,  and  family,  and  settled  on  S.  12,  T.  32,  R.  2. 
He  died  in  1875,  aged  92,  a  quiet,  honest,  worthy 
man.  His  wife  died  1852,  His  children  were :  Jason 
P.  and  William ;  Emily,  wife  of  Matthew  R.  Coon  ; 
Jane,  wife  of  Cook  Elliott  and  afterwards  of  Harvey 
Kingsley. 

Jason  P.  Wiswall,  son  of  above,  and  wife,  Julia 
Dimmick,  came  from  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  by 
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way  of  Chicago,  fall  of  18'33.  made  a  farm  on  S.  10^ 
and  in  1835  sold  claim  to  E.  and  R.  B.  Williams  and 
located  on  Sees.  12  and  13,  T.  32,  R.  2,  where  he  is 
now  living;  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several 
years,  and  Town  Supervisor.  His  children  are : 
Adaline,  who  married  Jacob  Cad  well,  and  lives  in 
California ;  Hannah,  married  Alfred  Symonds,  and 
lives  in  California ;  Caroline,  married  M.  McMillan, 
now  in  Iowa  ;  Harriet,  married  Alexander  Cadwell, 
now  in  California  ;  Julia,  married  O.  Paine,  lives  in 
La  Salle  County ;  Jerusha,  married  James  Garri- 
son, at  Grand  Ridge,  111.  ;  Edwin,  at  home. 

William  Wiswall,  brother  of  Jason  P.,  and  wife, 
Louisa  Case,  from  same  place,  came  by  the  rivers 
in  the  fall  of  1S34 ;  settled  on  S.  12,  T.  32,  R,  2. 
His  wife  died  in  1856.  With  his  two  sons,  Bruce 
and  Ferris,  and  daughter  Sarah,  moved  to  Colorado. 

Jedediah  Beckwith,  and  wife,  from  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  in  1833  came  to  Hennepin,  Putnam  County, 
and  to  Deer  Park  in  1834 ;  made  a  farm  on  S.  13, 
T.  32,  R.  2.  ;  died,  1838 ;  leaving  two  children  : 
Horace,  married  Miss  Collins,  and  moved  to  Iowa ; 
Emily,  is  a  seamstress,  and  lives  at  Wenona,  this 
county. 

Bradish  Cummings,  and  wife,  Sophia  Sergeant, 
from  Ware,  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  settled  on  S.  11, 
T.  32,  R.  2.  His  wife  died  in  April,  1835.  He  mar- 
ried Betsey  Hatch,  from  Connecticut,  in  1836.  Sold 
his  farm  to  Nathan  Applebee,  and  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn, Iowa.  His  children  are  :  Sergeant,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Hays ;  Henry,  married  Mary  Peck ; 
William,  married  Susan  Crusen  ;  and  Charles — have 
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all  four  settled  in  Iowa  ,  Sophia,  married  Samuel  J. 
Hayes,  and  lives  in  Farm  Rid^^e ;  Prances,  married 
Moreland  Francis,  and  lives  in  Towa ;  Almira  and 
Maria,  children  of  the  second  wife,  went  with  their 
parents  to  Iowa. 

Camp  Hatch,  and  wife.  Miss  Ambler,  from  New 
Preston,  Ct.,  in  the  sprini--  of  1831.  settled  on  S.  9, 
T.  32,  R.  2.  He  died  in  the  fall  of  1835.  His  widow 
married  Jabez  Whiting. 

Jabez  Whiting,  from  England,  came  to  Vermil- 
lionville  in  1836  ;  married  the  widow  of  Camp  Hatcli, 
and  in  1869  or  -70  moved  to  Iowa.  Held  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  one  term.  Had  two  sons: 
Adolphus  and  John — all  in  Iowa. 

Matthew  R.  Coon,  and  wife,  Emily  Wiswall,  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  with  William 
Wiswall,  cane  by  the  rivers,  and  settled  on  S.  12, 
T.  32,  R.  2  ;  moved  to  Iowa  about  1845,  and  from 
there  to  California,  where  he  died,  leaving  four 
children. 

Enos  Thatcher,  and  wife,  A.  Case,  came  fiom 
Pennsylvania  in  wagons,  with  Jason  Wiswall,  in 
1835,  and  settled  on  S.  12,  T  32.  R.  2 ;  served  as 
Constable  for  several  years  ;  a  teacher  and  leader  of 
sacred  music.  His  wife  died  in  1838  ;  his  son  Henry, 
and  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Godfrey  Lin 
coin,  are  both  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Thatcher  married  a 
second  wife,  who  with  their  children,  George  and 
Celia,  reside  in  Livingston  Conniy.  Mr.  Thatcher 
is  now  with  his  children  in  Oregon. 

Ephraini  Dimmick,  l^rother  of  Isaac  Dimmick, 
and  wife,  Jerusha  Dunham,  from  Wayne  County, 
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Pa.,  in  the  I'all  of  1833,  and  settled  on  S.  33,  T.  32, 
R.  2  ;  his  wife  died  in  1848  ;  he  is  still  living  with 
his  son-in-law,  J.  P.  Wiswall,  at  the  lipe  age  of  90. 
His  children  were  one  son  and  three  da  Lighters: 
Fianklin,  who  married  Harriet  Hubbard,  and  set- 
tled on  S.  'ZQ,  T.  33,  R.  2— was  a  joiner  by  trade, 
and  a  successful  farmer — he  died  in  1806,  leaving 
eight  children ;  Julia,  married  J.  P.  Wiswall ; 
Sophia,  married  Lewis  Rugg,  and  resides  in  Pontiac  ; 
Minerva,  mar-ried  James  M.  Leonard — died  in  1875. 

Harvey  Hatch  (deaf  and  durub),  came  from  New 
Preston,  Conn.,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Jethro  Hatch  and 
of  Mr-s.  Bradish  Cuniniings,  settled  on  S.  10 ;  mar- 
ried, and  removed  to  Galesburg,  where  he  is  now 
living. 

Rev.  Thomas  Powell,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Day,  came  from  Saratoga,  N.Y., 
ill  June,  1836,  and  located  on  S.  14,  T.  32,  R.  2,  but 
resided  and  preached  at  Vermillionville  ;  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  that  place  nine  years  ;  he  was  the 
])ioneer  Baptist  of  this  region,  and  formed  a  large 
nnmber  of  churches  in  La  Salle  and  adjoining 
couiilies  ,  he  was  a  faithful  and  earnest  worker,  and 
the  denomination  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  work  he  has  accomplished  ;  he  is  living  in  Ot- 
tawa in  good  health  at  a  ripe  old  age.  His  children 
are  :  Euphemia,  widow  of  Mr.  Foote,  living  with  her 
daughter  in  Ottawa ;  Barbara  Ann,  married  Mr. 
Jacoby,  she  is  now  deceased  ;  William  T.,  is  now  in 
Chicago  ;  Mary  E.,  married  H.  C.  Strawn,  and  lives 
in  Ottawa  :  Sarah  P.,  is  deceased  ;  Benjamin  R.,  is 
in  Dubuque,  Iowa  ;  John  D.,  is  in  Chicago  ;  Truman 
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S.,  is  in  College  in  Missouri ;  Isaac  W.,  is  in  Pella 
University. 

Livingston  Jenks,  and  wife,  came  from  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  in  1838  ;  settled  at  Vermillionville ; 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  years  :  he 
died  at  Tonica  in  1870  ;  his  widow  died  in  1872.  His 
children  are:  Oliver,  a  physician  in  Marengo,  111., 
Chancellor,  a  lawyer  in  Chicago;  Charles,  is  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  Morgan  and  John,  are  in  Chicago  ;  Cynthia, 
is  tlie  widow  of  L.  W.  Dimmick  ;  Nancy,  is  mar- 
ried ;  Sarah,  married  Mr.  Shed  ;  Abbey,  is  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  Olive,  married  Dr.  Jennings,  and  they  are 
also  in  California. 

Charles  Jenks,  brother  of  Livingston,  a  bachelor ; 
lived  with  his  brother.     He  died  in  Chicago  in  1877. 

Ira  L.  Peck,  came  from  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and 
settled  in  Vermillionville,  In  1835,  he  married  Miss 
Allen,  and  subsequently  a  second  wife ;  he  is  de- 
ceased ;  his  family  are  in  Iowa.  His  children  were  : 
Mary,  who  married  Henry  Cummings ;  Ira,  is  mar- 
ried ;  Jane,  Wayland,  and  Julia,  are  at  home. 

David  Clark,  and  his  wife,  Debby  Ann  Gorbet, 
came  from  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  in  1836,  and 
settled  at  Vermillion,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
for  several  years,  then  removed  to  Utica,  and  i  >  now 
living  in  Waltham ;  a  good  blacksmith,  anu  an 
honest  man. 

Andrew  Kirkpatrick,  and  his  wife,  Ann  Lefevre, 
came  from  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of 
1837,  and  settled  on  S.  8,  T.  32,  R.  2  ;  is  a  potter  by 
trade ;  and  for  several  years  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  stone  ware  ;  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
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and  left  five  sons,  iinil  two  daughters  :  John,  niiii'i'ied 
Rebec'cii  Brant,  2d  wife,  Mary  Mays,  now  in  Texas; 
Nntlianiei,  is  in  Soutliern  Illinois  ;  Sarah  Ann,  mar- 
ried Lloyd  C.  Knapp,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1857 ;  Corn- 
well,  and  Wallace,  nutrufacture  stone  ware,  at 
Anna,  Union  County ;  Andrew,  married  Anna 
Woodward,  and  died  in  185;^ ;  Murray,  married 
Diantha  Baldwin,  and  lives  in  Lowell  ;  Mary  Jane, 
married  Alfred  Slater,  and  lives  at  Metropolis,  111. 

James  M.  Leonard,  camo  from  Middleborough, 
Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of  181^4,  and 
settled  at  Vermillionville.  He  married,  second  wife, 
Minerva  Dimmick.  In  company  with  Seth  Eaton, 
he  erected  a  dam  and  saw-mill  on  the  Vermillion, 
in  April,  1835,  and  completed  a  flouring  mill  in 
1836 ;  the  company  kept  a  store,  and  for  several 
years  did  a  heavy  business  in  the  flouring  mill,  but 
were  unfortunate  in  losing  their  dam  several  times. 
Mr,  Leonard  died  in  1852,  leaving  one  son  and  two 
daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  one  son  and  one 
daughter  by  his  last  wife,  who  died  in  1874.  Man- 
ning Leonard,  son  of  above,  married  Miss  Sumner, 
and  died  at  Tonica,  in  1870 ;  Eliza  Ann,  married 
Charles  Todd,  who  died  of  cholera  at  La  Salle  in 
1S52  ;  Fanny,  died  in  1852. 

Seth  Eaton,  came  from  Middleborough,  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1834,  and 
settled  at  Yermillionville  ;  was  partner  with  James 
M.  Leonard,  in  a  store,  saw,  and  flouring  mill,  and 
is  now  residing  in  the  town  of  Vermillion  ;  his 
wife.  Miss  Allen,  died,  and  he  afterward  married 
Maria  Bailey.     His  son,  Frank,  was*  killed  in  the 
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battle  at  Fort  Donaldson.  The  rliildivn  of  his  Inst 
wife  are:  Clarence,  Sarah,  Belle,  and  Anna — all  at 
home; 

John  Beeson,  and  his  wife,  came  from  England  to 
New  York,  and  to  Illinois  in  181^5,  and  settled  on  S. 
5,  T.  32,  R.  2.  He  was  a  radical  abolitionist,  and 
le(!tured  upon  anti-slaver3%  temperance,  and  other 
reforms  ;  removed  to  Oregon,  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  red  man,  and  is  now  on  a  mission  to  the  In- 
dian reservations,  laboring  to  get  justice  done  to  the 
poor  Indian ;  an  honest,  true,  but  over  zealous  friend 
of  humanity,  and  will  doubtless  find  wrongs  enough 
to  be  righted,  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  had  one  son,  Welburn,  who  is  residing  with  hia 
mother,  in  Oregon. 

William  Wheatland,  and  his  wife,  came  from 
England,  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  from  there  here  in 
183.5,  and  settled  on  S.  3,  T.  32,  R.  2  ;  he  was  a  local 
Methodist  preacher  ;  he  filled  a  humble  place  as  a 
preacher  among  the  few  early  settlers,  which  without 
him,  would  have  been  vacant ;  both  he  and  his  wife 
have  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  He 
had  one  son,  Isaac,  of  Farm  Ridge. 

Edward  R.  Williams,  came  from  New  Mil  ford, 
Connecticut,  in  the  summer  of  1835.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  cadet,  at  West  Point,  and  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army,  for  five  years, 
when  he  resigned,  and  came  to  Illinois.  He  settled 
on  S.  34,  T.  33,  R.  2,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
murried  Huldah  Kent,  and  has  four  children. 

Robert  B.  Williams,  brother  to  Edward  R.,  from 
the  same  place,  and  came  at  the  same  time,  and 
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setiled  on  S.  10,  T.  32,  R.  2.  He  married  Miss 
Allen  ;  after  her  death,  he  married  Sarah  Herring- 
ton,  who  lived  but  a  short  time  ;  his  third  wife  was 
the  widow  Beach,  from  Connecticut,  who  also  died 
in  1872.  He  has  two  children :  Jehiel,  who  married 
Lucy  White,  and  lives  in  Deer  Park ;  and  Henri- 
etta, who  married  a  Mr.  Holeman,  and  lives  with  her 
father. 

William  Clayton,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Punt- 
ney,  came  from  near  Wellsburg,  Virginia,  and 
settled  on  S.  28,  T.  33,  R.  2,  in  1834.  He  bought 
the  claim  of  Esdell,  who  bought  of  Vroman.  Vro- 
man  bought  his  claim  of  Reynolds,  and  sold  to 
Esdell,  who  got  badly  frozen  on  the  prairie,  and 
died  at  Martin  Re3'nolds'.  His  administrator,  Jo- 
siali  Seybold,  sold  the  claim  to  William  Clayton. 
Mr.  Clayton  has  held  the  offic  i  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Town  Supervisor,  but  has  little  taste  for 
office,  preferring  the  quiet  of  his  farming  operations, 
in  which  he  has  been  very  successful,  accumulating 
a  handsome  property.  His  wife  died  in  1875.  His 
children  are:  James,  who  married  Sarah  Clayton, 
and  30ctled  on  S.  21 — removed  to  Colci.ido.  and  was 
murdered  when  out  prospecting ;  Caroline,  married 
James  C.  Reynolds ;  Sarah,  married  David  Dick, 
who  lives  on  S.  22  ;  William  married  Miss  Ostrander, 
and  lives  on  S.  32 ;  John,  married  Julia  Suydani, 
and  lives  adjoining  Williitm — both  are  succ>.  ^sfil 
and  prosperous  farmers ;  George,  went  to  Colorado, 
and  while  taking  a  drove  of  cattle  and  horses  from 
New  Mexico  to  Colorado  was  murdered,  probably  by 
his  Mexican  assistants— his  body  was  found  unburied 
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with  the  fatal  bullet-hole  in  his  head  ;  Manning, 
served  in  the  volunteer  service  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  died  soon  after  his  return  from  the  army; 
Ellen,  is  unmarried,  and  lives  with  her  father. 

Alexander  Eaton,  from  Middleborough,  Mass., 
in  April,  1836  ;  married  Dorcas  Little,  from  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  settled  on  S.  8,  T.  ^2,  R.  2 ;  a 
farmer.  His  children  are:  Charles  L.,  married 
Abby  L.  White,  on  the  old  farm  ;  Julius  A,,  married 
Rosa  White,  and  lives  in  Deer  Park ;  Nellie  R., 
married  Homer  Palmer  in  Deer  Park ;  William, 
and  Lucia  T.,  are  at  home. 

John  Wood  came  from  Wayne  County,  F:'..  No- 
vember, 1833,  and  settled  at  Vermillionville  :  niar- 
ried  Esther  Dimmick,  daughter  of  Judge  Isaac 
Dimmick.  He  was  the  first  Postmaster  at  Vermil- 
lionville ;  for  several  years  was  Deacon  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His 
wife  died  in  December,  1856,  after  which  he  married 
the  widow  Emma  J.  Lockwood.  His  first  wife  left 
two  children:  Newton,  who  married  Miss  Esmond, 
of  Livingston  County,  are  living  near  Odell,  in  that 
county  ;  Sarah,  married  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  is  now 
living  in  Indiana. 

George  Bronson.  from  Connecticut,  first  came  to 
Illinois  in  1834,  to  where  Streato  now  is.  Visited 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  California,  and  in  1853  married 
Priscilla  A  German,  from  New  York,  and  settled 
in  Deer  Park. 

Robert  Brown,  and  wife,  Anna  White,  from  Eng- 
land, came  in  1838,  and  settled  at  Vermillionville  in 
1889,  and  botli  died  the  same  yef.r,  i^iaving   three 
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cliildren:  Mary  B.,  married  William  Gray,  and 
liave  resided  in  Deer  Park ;  Emma,  married  a  Mr. 
Davis — her  second  husband  was  Mr.  Haines  ;  Rob- 
ert, died  of  cholera. 

William  Gray  came  from  Rhode  Island,  in  1837 ; 
a  carpenter  b}^  trade  ;  married  Mary  Brown,  and 
settled  and  still  lives  on  S.  2,  T.  33,  R.  2.  They  have 
two  children  :  Arthur,  who  married  Belle  Bane ; 
his  present  wife  is  Candace  Fuller — he  lives  in 
Streator  ;  Fanny,  married  James  Chase,  now  at  her 
fathers. 

Job  G.Lincoln  came  from  Middleborough,  Mass., 
with  William  Gray,  in  1837  ;  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
Married  Elizabeth  Thatcher,  and  settled  on  S.  2,  T. 
32,  R.  2  ;   "emoved  to  Oregon. 

John  Clark,  and  wife,  Sarah  Cook,  from  Grafton, 
N.  H.,  came  in  1839,  and  settled  on  S.  ](),  T.  32,  R, 
2.  Mrs.  Clark  died  in  1845  ;  he  died  in  September, 
1872.  leaving  five  children :  Charles,  married  Olive 
Slater,  and  lives  in  Missouri ;  Moody,  died  single  ; 
John,  married  Rachel  Merritt,  and  lives  in  Bur(^au 
County  ;  Lydia,  married  William  Ellsworth,  and 
lives  on  the  old  farm  ;  Sarah,  married  John  Elliott, 
and  lives  in  Vermillion. 

Ebenezer  Little,  and  wife,  Phebe  Palmer,  from 
New  Hampshire,  in  1838,  and  settled  on  S.  9,  T.  32, 
R.  2.  He  died  in  September,  1839  ;  his  widow  died 
in  February,  1804.  They  left  seven  children: 
George,  is  married,  and  lives  in  Southern  Illinois ; 
.Charles,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  came 
West,  in  1840,  and  died  soon  after  ;  Moses,  married 
Miss  Cook,  died  in   Iowa  ;   Fernal,  lives  in  South- 
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ern  Illinois  ;  Maiy,  is  the  wife  of  C.  Diyei-,  and 
lives  at  Lowell  ;  Dorcas  D.,  married  Alexander 
Eaton ;  Sarah,  married  Henrj"  Thatcher,  and  lives  in 
Oregon  ;  Elizabeth  B.,  is  the  wife  of  John  More- 
head,  of  Vermillionville  ;  Alice,  married  E.  Leav<^n- 
worth,  and  died  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Luther  Woodward,  and  wife,  Sarah  Knapp,  from 
Taunton,  Mass.,  came  in  1836,  and  settled  on  S.  10, 
T.  32,  R.  2 ;  he  built  a  dam  and  saw-mill  on  the 
Vermillion  ;  became  involved  in  an  unfortunate  law- 
suit with  the  firm  of  Seeley  &  Elliott  in  relation  to 
the  water  privilege,  which  crippled  and  injured  tlie 
usefulness  of  both  firms.  Woodward  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1850,  and  returned  in  1853,  and  died  in 
1857  ;  his  wife  died  in  1842.  He  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  terms.  He  left  eight 
cliildren :  Sarah,  married  John  \VMlson,  of  Beer 
Park,  is  now  dead  ;  Lucind;  married  Alonzo 
Beardsley,  of  Sterling ;  Anna,  mariied  Andrew 
Kirkpatrick,  her  second  husband  was  Asa  Hold 
ridge,  of  Tonica  ;  Martin  S.,  died  young  ;  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Harlsville; 
Emma,  married  Frank  McCall  ;  Jane,  married  and 
went  to  California  ;  Helen  J.,  married  J.  Burgess. 

Sheldon  Cadwell,  from  Middletown,  Ct.,  and  wife, 
Aphia  Van  Valkenbiirgh,  from  Green  County,  N.Y., 
settled  at  Vermillionville,  in  1836  ;  he  was  a  tinner 
by  trade  ;  he  moved  on  to  S.  29,  T.  33.  R.  2.  in 
1839,  and  followed  farming  until  his  death,  in  1853, 
aged  GO.  His  widow  died  in  1876,  aged  81,  leaving 
six  living  children  :  Cushman,  married  Maria  Green- 
field, and  removed  to  Kansas  ;  Charlotte,  married 
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Dr.  ThoTPRsW.  Hennesey,  of  La  Salle,  now  living  in 
Dimmick  ;  Alexander,  married  Harriet  Wiswall, 
they  are  living  in  California  ;  Sheldon,  is  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  married  Martha  Adams,  and  lives  in 
Deer  Park  ;  Jacob,  married  Adeline  Wiswall,  they 
are  in  California  ;  Lyman,  married  Cordelia  Brown, 
now  in  Iroquois  County;  George, married  Mary  Eliza- 
beth King,  and  occupies  the  old  homestead. 

Michael  O'Connor  and  wife,  Sarah  Lane,  from 
Ireland  to  New  York,  from  there  to  La  Salle,  and 
on  to  S.  36,  T.  33,  R.  2,  in  1838.  Four  sons,  John, 
Thomas,  Michael  and  Martin,  were  born  in  Ireland ; 
Elizabeth,  married ;  Elias,  May  and  Edward,  at 
home.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  deceased.  He  gave  each 
child  eighty  acres  of  land ;  to  William,  who  is  in- 
sane, 160  ;  to  the  widow  and  two  youngest  children, 
160.     He  died  about  1866. 

Obadiah  Brown,  from  Vermont  in  1837  or  '8. 
Settled  on  S.  20,  T.  33,  R.  2.  Moved  West  about 
1840. 

Peter  Trout,  and  wife,  Leah  Brady,  from  Ohio  in 
1840.  Was  here  about  five  years  ;  went  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  died  there. 

Jacob  Roan,  from  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1840.  Mar- 
ried Phebe  M.  Trout,  and  is  now  living  in  Tonica. 

Hiram  Trout,  from  Ohio  in  1839.  Now  living  at 
Vermillionville. 

William  Turner,  from  Kentucky  in  1839.     Settled 
on  Section   35.     He    married  Nancy  Argubright. 
They  both  died  of  milk  sickness  near  the  same  time,  • 
leaving  nine  children  :  Fletcher,  Arthur,  Elizabeth, 
Jane,  Melissa,  James,  John,  Martha,  and  George. 
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Alva  Lee,  from  Pennsylvania.  Settled  near  Low- 
ell, and  run  the  Lowell  saw-mill.  He  went  to  Utica, 
and  then  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Argubright,  from  Oliio.  Settled  in  the  west 
part  of  Deer  Park  about  18:^7  or  '8.  He  died  soon, 
leaving  several  children  :  Andrew,  married  Cath- 
arine Trout,  and  died  in  18-17  ;  Jacob  ;  Nancy,  mar- 
ried William  Turner  ;   and  James. 

Micah  Pratt,  from  Massachusetts  about  18:^8. 
Manufactured  brick  near  Lowell,  and  then  settled 
on  Section  20,  where  he  died  in  1870.  One  daughter, 
married  Abner  ^ray,  now  in  Livingston  Count}' ; 
one  son,  Delbert,  died  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Fay  made  a  claim  on  Section  1 0  in  1 833,  and 
in  1834  sold  to  Camp  Hatch. 

Mr.  Ellis,  from  Canada,  made  a  claim  on  Section 
11  in  1833,  and  sold  to  Norris.  Norris  made  a 
small  improvement,  sold,  and  left.  Ellis  died  soon 
after,  and  his  widow  became  insane. 

Mr.  McCoy  came  to  Vermillionville  in  1834,  and 
then  settled  on  S.  31,  T.  32,  R.  8.  He  sold  his  claim 
and  went  to  Livingston  County. 


BRUCE. 


The  town  ox  Bruce  embraces  that  part  of  T.  31, 
R.  3,  which  lies  northeast  c"  the  Vermillion  river. 
More  than  one-half  of  'i\i<^  town  is  timber  land,  bor- 
dering the  Vermillion,  and  Otter,  Wolf  and  Prairie 
creeks.  Much  of  the  timber  was  of  superior  quality, 
and  the  attraction  which  made  this  locality  one  of 
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the  early  settlements.  The  prairie  is  level,  and  the 
whole  town  is  underlaid  by  a  rich  deposit  of  coal. 
The  settlement  commenced  in  1831. 

George  Basore,  a  native  of  Virginia,  made  a  farm 
in  the  forests  of  Alabama,  another  in  the  heavy 
timber  of  Indiana,  and  from  there  moved  to  the 
prairie,  and  settled  on  S.  24,  T.  31,  R.  3,  in  1831. 
Mr.  Basore  had  a  physical  organization  and  powers 
of  endurance  that  admirably  fitted  him  for  frontier 
life,  and  a  genius  and  business  capacity  that  did 
him  good  service  when  living  isolated  from  society 
on  the  frontier.  He  was  a  successful  farmer ;  his 
family  manufactured  all  their  clothing  from  cotton 
and  wool,  when  at  the  South,  and  of  flax  and  wool 
at  the  North,  all  of  their  own  raising ;  he  made  his 
sugar  and  molasses  from  the  maples  on  his  farm, 
and  with  honey  from  his  apiary,  supplied  all  his 
wants  in  that  direction  ;  he  tanned  the  hides  of  his 
own  raising,  and  from  the  leather  thus  produced, 
made  his  harness,  boots  and  shoes ;  he  owned  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  tools,  did  his  own  blacksmith- 
ing,  and  much  for  his  neighbors.  He  was  more 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  than  civilized 
man  often  is.  This  capacity  for  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness was,  from  necessity,  to  some  extent,  acquired 
by  all  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Basore  married,  for  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  John  Wood ;  he  died  in 
1860. 

Calloway  Basore,  son  of  the  foregoing,  married 
Sotter'  s  sister,  and  died  of  cholera,  just  after  return- 
ing from  the  land  sale,  in  1835.  His  widow  married 
William  Rainey,  and  after  his  death,  she  married 
Isaac  Painter. 
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William  Morgan,  from  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, came  in  1833,  and  made  a  claim  on  the  north 
part  of  S.  4,  T.  31,  R.  3.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  he 
sold  his  claim  to  Gaylord  Hayes,  and  moved  to  the 
south  part  of  the  same  Section.  In  the  winter  of 
1835-6,  when  returning  from  Green's  Mill,  at  Day- 
ton, he  was  benighted  on  the  prairie,  and  the  next 
day  was  found  frozen,  by  his  neighbors,  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  his  home. 

John  Morgan,  son  of  above,  settled  in  1833,  on  S. 
11 ;  went  East  in  1838,  and  returned  in  1842,  and 
finally  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  died 

Mary  Morgan,  daughter  of  William,  married  Wil- 
liam McCormick.  A  sister  of  above,  married  John 
McCormick,  and  Ann,  married  Rush  Mackey. 
Eliza,  nuirried  Tliomas  Sturgess. 

Nathan  Morgan,  brother  of  William,  from  the 
same  place,  a  bachelor,  came  in  1835  ;  he  died  in 
1836. 

Tliomas  Sturgess,  from  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  in 
1834  ;  went  to  Wisconsin. 

John  and  David  Sotter,  from  Indiana,  in  1834; 
John  died  soon,  and  David  returned  to  Indiana. 

William  Rainey,  from  Kentucky,  first  came  to 
Ohio,  from  there  here  in  1833,  and  settled  on  S.  25  ; 
married  Sotter' s  sister,  widow  of  C.  Basore.  He 
died  many  years  since. 

Norton  Mackej^,  froili  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  in  1833, 
settled  on  S.  13.  In  1836,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Samuel  Mackey,  and  John  Morgan,  laid  out 
the  town  of  Van  Buren  on  his  farm,  which,  like 
many  others   laid  out  about  that  time,   exists  on 
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paper  only,  the  blocks,  lots  and  streets  are  all  obliter- 
ated by  the  farmer's  plow. 

In  company  with  Samuel  Mackey,  he  built  a  saw- 
mill on  Otter  creek.  He  is  one  of  the  few  residin<? 
where  he  first  made  his  claim,  on  Government  land. 
He  married  Elizabeth  McCormick ;  has  six  children  : 
Libbeus,  married  Elizabeth  Law,is  living  near  the  old 
farm  ;  Charles,  married  Sarah  Morgan,  lives  at 
Fairbury  ;  Norton,  Jr.,  married  Jane  Barnhart ; 
Mary,  married  Thomas  Simpkins ;  Jane,  married 
Samuel  Barnhart ;  Winfield,  married  Sarah  Law. 

Rush  Mackey,  brother  of  Norton,  came  from 
Pennsylvania  at  the  same  time  ;  he  mtirried  Ann 
Morgan,  and  has  lived  on  the  farm  owned  by  Wm. 
Morgan,  his  father-in-law.  He  has  five  children : 
Burton ;  William  ;  Howard  ;  Rush,  Jr.  ;  Norval, 
married  Christina  Morse, 

Benjamin  Mackey,  brother  of  Rush,  from  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  came  in  1833,  and  settled  on  Sec.  9. 
He  married  Mary  Shepherd,  and  still  lives  where  he 
first  settled.  He  has  eight  children :  Joseph,  mar- 
ried Harriet  Trout ;  George,  married  Mary  Morse ; 
James,  Rebecca,  Jane,  Mariette,  William,  and  Ella. 

William  Donnell,  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  New 
York  in  1835,  and  to  La  Salle  County  in  1837,  and 
settled  on  Section  4 ;  married  Miss  T.  Mackey. 
Their  children  are :  Agnes,  Porter,  Margaret,  Alice, 
Mary,  and  Ross — all  at  home. 

Widow  Agnes  Mackey,  mother  of  Norton,  Sam- 
uel, Benjamin  and  Rush,  came  from  Penns3dvania 
with  her  sons  in  1833,  and  lived  with  them  until  her 
death,  Dec.  15,  1866. 
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Norton  (tiuii,  from  R()ckini::lKiTii  County,  V:i., 
in  1«84  ;  died  in  the  summer  of  183.'5. 

Reuben  Ilackett,  from  Tndijina,  came  in  1SH6,  and 
settled  on  Section  9;  sold  to  Samuel  T).  Waucliope, 
and  removed  to  Ottawa  and  then  West ;  served  one 
term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Sam'l  D.Wauchope,  from  Ireland,  l)ouf;lit  Esquire 
Hackett's  farm,  in  1837  ;  sold  his  farm,  and  located 
on  Section  2 ;  soon  after,  he  married  Elizabeth  Ha- 
mar,  of  Vermillion  ;  died  about  1860,  leaving  eight 
children  :  Sarah,  married  Winley  Stasen,  of  Farm 
Ridge;  Samuel,  married  Mary  Wilson;  William 
John,  married  Jane  AVilson  ;  Thomas ;  Joseph, 
married  Olive  McCormick  ;  Arabella,  married  Mr, 
Sexton  ;  Jane,  married  Ward  King ;  Andrew,  mar- 
ri(^d  Martha  Ward. 

William  Reddick,  and  wife,  Eliza  Collins,  from 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  came  in  1835,  and  settled  on 
Section  11.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county  in 
1838,  and  served  as  Sheriff  eight  years,  since  which, 
he  has  resided  in  Ottawa.  A  leading  politician — 
he  has  been  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature,  a  successful  merchant  and  farmer.  He 
is  wealthy,  but  has  no  children  to  inherit  his  estate. 

Gaylord  Hayes,  and  wife,  came  from  Barkham- 
stead,  Litchfield  County,  Ct.,  to  Hennepin  in  1833, 
and  moved  on  to  S.  4,  T.  31,  R.  3.  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  He  died  in  1837 ;  his  widow  died  several  years 
after.  He  left  five  children  :  Humphrey,  married 
Miss  Ellsworth  and  removed  to  California, now  dead; 
Mary,  married  Sargeant  Cummings,  they  live  in 
Iowa:  Samuel  J.,  married   Sophia  Cummings,   live 
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in  Farm  Ridge  ;  Philip  C,  married  Miss  Johnson, 
of  Ohio,  tliey  live  in  Morris ;  he  is  now  Congress- 
man elect  from  the  Seventh  Illinois  District ;  E. 
'rimothy,  lives  in  Marseilles;  James  H.,  of  Cornell, 
Livingston  Connty. 

William  Bronson  came  from  New  Preston,  Ct..  in 
is;i7  ;  he  settled  on  Section  So,  where  he  still  lives. 
He  married  Eliza  Fulwilder,  has  been  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  has  had  live  children  :  William,  married 
Miss  Walworth,  and  lives  in  Streator ;  Mary,  died  ; 
Geoige,  is  teaching  in  Streator ;  Frank  and  Ida,  are 
at  home. 

John  Fnl wilder  came  from  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
in  1833,  and  made  a  farm  on  Section  25.  He  died  in 
1^'57,  leaving  three  children  :  Jackson,  married  Jane 
Benedict,  of  Livingston  County ;  Eliza,  married 
William  Bronson  ;  John,  deceased. 

Geo.  L.  Densmore.  and  wife,  Maria  Bronson,  came 
from  Woodbury,  Ct.,  in  1840,  lived  in  Ottawa  one 
year,  and  then  went  on  to  Section  25  ;  he  served  one 
term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  died  in  1872.  His 
widow  occupies  the  old  farm,  with  Marius,  her  only 
son. 

Isaac  Painter  came  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1837 ; 
h(^  married  Nancy  Springer ;  his  second  wife  was 
AVm.Rainey's  widow.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  several  j'^ears,  and  died  about  1870,  leaving  six 
children  :  Andrew^  married  MissQuigley  ;  Sarah  A., 
married  Adelbert  Osborne ;  Uriah,  married  Sarah 
Elliott ;  Jane,  married  Willis  Baldwin ;  Isaac,  mar- 
ried T.  L.  Freer ;  Joseph  H. 
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EDEN. 

The  town  of  Eden  embnices  Township  3'i,  of 
Range  1.  It  Joins  the  Illinois  timber  on  the  north, 
and  J^jiiley's  Grove  on  the  east.  It  is  drained  by 
Bailey's  and  Cedar  (creeks,  which  run  to  the  Illinois 
and  Vermillion  rivers.  The  southwest  part  of  tlui 
town  is  high  land,  forming  the  divide  separating  the 
waters  that  run  north  to  the  Illinois  and  those  that 
run  to  Sandy  ("reek,  and  southwest  to  the  same 
stream.  It  is  a  line  farming  region,  and  its  beauty 
and  fertility  suggested  the  name  it  so  well  bears. 

It  was  settled  at  an  early  day  along  the  north  and 
east  sides,  adjoining  the  timber,  then  considered 
indispensable.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  passed 
through  it,  near  its  eastern  boundary,  in  1853,  and 
the  prairie  portion  of  the  town  was  soon  converted 
into  farms.  Tonica  station,  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
sprang  up  immediately  after  the  road  was  built,  and 
has  had  a  foteady  and  healthful  growth,  and  does 
a  large  business. 

Nathaniel  Richey.  and  his  wife,  Susanna  Kirk- 
patrick,  came  from  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in 
1830 ;  came  through  the  wilderness,  by  wagon,  and 
settled  on  Sees.  3  and  4,  T.  32,  R.  1.  Mr.  Richey 
sympathized  with  the  slave,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  kindly  entertaining  the  sable  sons  of  i^frica  when 
traveling  toward  the  North  star,  and  freedom.  He 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  years :  he 
raised  a  large  family,  and  his  descendants  are  nu- 
merous. His  children  are :  Sophia,  who  married 
James  Robinson,  now  deceased,  leaving  eleven  chil- 
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clren ;  Mary,  married  Joseph  Robinson,  lias  six 
children,  on  the  old  place  ;  David,  married  Margaret 
E.  Evans,  they  live  in  tie  town  of  Eden — he  is  a 
farmer,  and  prominent  politician,  has  three  chil- 
dren; Sarah,  married  John  Hopkins,  lives  in 
Iowa,  and  has  seven  children  ;  Margaret,  married 
George  B.  Holmes,  lives  in  Kansas,  has  five  chil- 
dren :  James,  married  Anna  Hamilton,  is  a  farmer  in 
the  town  of  Eden,  and  has  three  children  ;  Susanna, 
married  J.  F.  Evans,  lives  in  Iowa,  and  has  three 
children  ;  John  married  Nancy  Hall,  lives  in  Iowa, 
and  has  seven  children  ;  Esther  Ann,  died  young ; 
Elizabeth,  married  A.  P.  Landers,  lives  in  Mis- 
souri, has  five  children  ;  NatlianieL  married  Bertha 
E.  Wilson,  and  lives  in  Tonica,   has  one  child. 

Dr,  David  Richey,  brother  of  the  above,  came 
from  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  :  was  here 
three  or  four  years,  then  removed  to  Putnam  County, 
ana  resided  for  several  years  in  Livingston  County. 
He  cied  August,  1877. 

David  Letts,  and  wife,  widow  Dunnavan,  from 
Licking  Couuty,  Ohio,  in  1880;  made  a  farm  on  S. 
4,  T.  32,  R.  1  ;,kept  a  store  at  Dayton,  and  at  Ot- 
tawa. He  was  School  Commissioner  of  the  county  ; 
removed  to  Louisa  County,  Iowa,  and  died  there, 
in  1852. 

N.  M.  Letts,  son  of  David,  married  Miss  Grove  • 
his  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Holderman ;  resided  on 
the  old  farm,  at  Cedar  Point,  till  1854,  when  he  sold 
to  Franklin  Corwin,  from  Ohio,  and  moved  to  Iowa, 
and  is  living  at  Lettsville  ;  a  large  dealer  in  cattle. 

James  R.,  and  Noah  H.,  also  sons  of  David,  moved 
to  Iowa,  tl:e  first  in  1855,  the  last  in  1801. 
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Nathaniel  Manville  came  from  Pennsylvaniti  in 
1S3.") ;  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Manville,  -vhich,  like 
many  of  its  cotemporaries,  failed  to  be  a  town.  He 
died  in  tlie  south  part  of  the  State,  leaving  two 
daughters  :  Chiiissa,  married  H.  L.  Owen  ;  Susan, 
married  E.  D.  Lockwood,  and  lives  on  the  old  place. 

John  Myers  came  from  Tennessee,  in  1840.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Hays,  of  Peru,  and 
settled  on  Cedar  Creek  timber ;  he  bought  the  mill 
thiLt  Simon  Crosiar  built,  on  Cedar  creek,  and  run 
it  some  years ;  an  eccentric  character,  such  as  is 
often  seen  on  the  frontier.  Kind  and  generous  at 
home,  he  was  wild  and  loquacious  when  he  visited 
the  town,  calling  himself  the  stallion  par*'  3r.  He 
became  jestive  when  surrounded  by  civilization,  said 
the  Yankees  had  overrun  the  country,  and  he  left 
for  Missouri,  and  freedom,  but  came  back,  and  died 
here,  in  1846.  or  1847. 

John  Hendricks,  from  Virginia,  to  Indiana,  and 
came  here  in  1831.  Ilib-  mother  was  a  daughter  of  a 
respectable  Virginia  planter,  who  eloped  with  and 
married  her  father's  coachman,  one  of  his  African 
chattels.  Under  the  laws  of  Illinois  then,  he  could 
neither  vote  nor  testify  against  a  white  man  ;  yet  he 
was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.  He  bought 
the  Peru  ferry  of  Hays  in  1840,  and  run  it  several 
years  ;  he  removed  to  West  Missouri  or  Kansas,  and 
died  there. 

William  Kelly,  from  England,  came  to  Ohio,  and 
from  there  here  in  1835  ;  he  died  in  Iowa. 

Thomas  Wakeham,  from  Ohio,  came  here  inlSSS  ; 
son-in-law  of  Kelly  :  died  in  Iowa. 
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Resolved  H.  Potter  was  born  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  settled  in  Green  County,  New  York,  in 
1828  ;  removed  to  Onondaga  and  then  to  Tioga 
County,  New  York,  and  from  there  to  Illinois  in 
1884;  settled  on  S.  12,  T.  32,  R.  1  ;  deceased  in 
1842,  aged  60  years,  leaving  two  sons,  Champlin  R. 
and  Adam.  Adam  came  to  Illinois  with  his  father, 
and  returned  to  New  York  about  one  year  after. 

Champlin  R.  Potter,  son  of  Resolved  H..  with  his 
wife,  Mary  Jane  Richards,  came  from  New  York  with 
his  father  in  1834,  and  resided  on  the  same  farm. 
He  was  a  surveyor  ;  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  several  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature one  term  ;  he  died  Sept.  27,  1860,  aged  56, 
leaving  two  daughters  :  Catharine,  who  married  D. 
Darby  of  Wenona — died  1873  ;  Helen,  who  married 
Fred  Ambrose,  and  lives  with  her  mother  on  the  old 
farm  ;  a  son,  Adam,  died  about  1854. 

Joseph  T.  Bullock  came  from  Rehoboth,  Mass., 
in  1837,  and  settled  on  S.  30,  T.  'S2,  R.  1 ;  he  married 
Catharine  Galloway,  and  with  his  brother,  Leonard, 
engaged  largely  in  farming  and  stock-raising  ;  since 
his  brother's  death  he  has  continued  the  same  on  a 
large  scale.  He  has  two  children  :  Ransom,  mar- 
ried Ada  Ellsworth,  and  lives  near  Tonica ;  Susan, 
married  Henry  Foss,  now  in  Colorado. 

Asa  Holdridge,  from  New  York  in  June,  1833, 
and  settled  on  S.  25,  T.  32,  R.  1,  near  Bailey's 
Point ;  he  married  Polly  Warren  ;  was  a  successful 
farmer,  and  died  in  1866,  leaving  five  children : 
Lafayette,  married  Hannah  Simmons,  and  lives  in 
Livingston  County  ;  W.  H.  H.,  married  Mary  Swift, 
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live  in  Eden;  Volney,  married  Lizzie  Simnions,  and 
lives  in  Ancona  ;  Clarinda,  married  D.  Willey  ;  Ar- 
ininda,  married  Capt.  L.  Howe,  and  lived  near 
Tonica. 

Natlianiel  Eddy,  from  Virginia,  in  1883,  bought  a 
claim  of  John  Slater,  west  of  Bailey's  Point ;  he  k»'pt 
a  store.  Eddy,  Holdridge  and  Baile}^  bnilt  a  saw- 
mill on  Bailey's  creek  near  its  mouth  ;  Eddy  moved 
West. 

William  Groom,  and  wife.  Miss  Bu^hans,  from 
Albany  County,  N.Y.,  came  with  Alvord's  company 
in  1S:^3  ;  was  a  farmer,  and  Methodist  preacher  ; 
he  died  in  1852.  His  c^'ildren  were  :  Delia,  married 
a  Mr.  Wells;  Betsey,  married  John  Harkins  ;  Alida, 
married  Austin  B.  Carleton,  of  Vermillion  ;  PHt<n', 
married  Miss  Martin,  now  in  Nebraska  :  Abram^ 
married  L.  T.  Naramoor;  Joseph,  married  Eunice 
Harrington,  in  California  ;  William,  married  Miss 
Thomas,  in  Tonica. 

Ira  S.  Moshier,  from  Saiatoga  Count v,  N.  Y.,  came 
in  1834,  and  settled  on  S.  12,  T.  3:.  R.  1  ;  a  farmer, 
Methodist  preacher,  and  lawyer.  He  died  in  1874, 
leaving  nine  children:  Edgar  W.,  at  Sandwich; 
Henrj"  C,  married  Elizabeth  Baker,  and  lives  at 
Cxilman  ;  George,  married  Delana  Schermerhorn.  and 
lives  at  Gilman  ;  Charles  W.,  married  Celia  Wilson, 
of  Sandwich  ;  Maria  A.,  married  Thomas  Foster:  M. 
Charlotte,  married  Hugh  Miller;  Slu^ridiin  L.  ;  Mar- 
garet, married  Onslow  Barrass,  of  Tonica  ;  Claia  J., 
married  A.  G.  Gray. 

Amos  A.  Newton,  and  wife,  L.  P.  Bunnell,  from 
Lexington,  Green  County,   N.  Y.,  in  the  sjjri'^g  of 
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1836,  and  settled  on  Section  26,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1844,  aged  66  ;  liis  widow  still  survives, 
at  the  a^e  of  90  years.  He  had  nine  children  :  A. 
Jndson,  died  in  1842,  aged  23 ;  Barniun,  is  in 
Guthrie  County,  Iowa;  V/allace,  is  also  in  Iowa; 
Esther  L  ,  married  Moody  Little — her  second  hus- 
bnnd  is  Andrew  J.  West,  of  Tonica  ;  Charlotte, 
married  Heniy  Kingsley,  from  Connecticut — she  is 
deceased  ;  Harriet  L.,  married  Henry  Kingsley — his 
second  wife;  Eunice,  married  Joel  B.  Miller;  Abi, 
married  Angus  McMillan. 

Geo.  M.Newton, son  of  Amos  A., and  from  the  same 
place,  came  to  Bailey's  Point  in  1885.  He  moved  his 
V/'ife,  Fanu}'  Loomis,  and  family  in  1836  ;  and  settled 
on  Section  2.").  Mr.  Newton  lias  been  Postmaster,  Jus 
tice  of  the  Peace  and  Supervisor.  His  wife  died  in 
1868.  He  is  now  living  with  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  Sarah  Maffis. 

Joel  B.  Miller,  came  from  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1887.  He  married  Eunice  Newton  ;  he  died  in 
1862  ;  his  widow  died  in  1875.  Has  three  children  : 
Horace,  lives  at  Minonk  ;  a  daughter  married  a  Mr. 
Swift ;  another  married  George  Beardsley. 

Angus  McMillan,  from  Pennsylvania,  came  in 
1888.  He  married  Abi  Newton,  and  lived  here  five 
or  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Grundy  County. 
His  wife  died,  and  he  went  lo  Iowa. 

James  Little,  and  wife,  Polly  Cook,  came  from 
New  Hampshire,  in  1839,  and  bought  the  farm  of 
Nathaniel  Eddy  on  S.  24.  He  died  in  1842,  and  left 
four  children :  Daniel,  married  Mary  Jones,  and 
removed  to  Geneseo ;   Lucy,  married  Isaac  Gage,  of 
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Bi'ooklield  ;  Moody,  married  Esther  Newton,  lived 
at  Tonica,  and  died  in  1848  ;  John,  married  Frank 
Bassford,  now  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Harvey  McFerson,  from  Brown  Count3^  Oliio. 
came  to  Putnam  County,  in  1840,  and  to  Eden  on  S. 
22,  in  18.")G.  His  present  wife  is  Martha  King — liave 
six  childrei.". 

Willis  Moffat,  and  wife,  Olive  Simmon,  from 
Greene  County,  New  York,  in  1885,  and  settled 
on  the  west  side  of  Bailey's  Grove,  and  is  now 
living  in  Tonica.  His  lirst  wife  died  and  left  two 
children  :  Walter  S.,  married  Elizabeth  Defenbaugh  ; 
Sarah  E.,  married  James  B.  Flulin,  both  are  living 
in  Livingston  County.  Mr.  Moffit's  second  wife 
is  Louisa  Harwood,  the  widow  Jenkins,  when  she 
married  him  ;  she  has  one  daughter,  Mary  L,,  at 
home. 

Rev.  Reuben  H.  Moffat,  brother  of  Willis,  came 
from  the  same  place  in  1834 — a  Methodist  preacher. 
His  wife  was  Catherine  C.  Yale.  He  died  in  1863, 
aged  ^Q.  His  children  are  :  Reuben,  married  Miss 
Defenbaugh — he  died  in  the  army  ;  Sarah,  married 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Sanford  Harwood,  from  Saratoga  County,  New 
York,  came  in  1837  ;  married  Keziah  Dryer,  and 
moved  to  Iowa. 

Heman  Harwood,  brother  of  Sanfoi-d,  from  the 
same  place  ;  married  Melissa  Ide,  and  settled  on  S. 
1.  Died  in  1857,  in  Deer  Park.  His  widow  married 
a  Mr.  Latlirop,  and  moved  to  Iowa.  He  had  three 
children :  Sarah,  nuirried,  and  is  living  in  Iowa : 
Charles  was  killed  by  the  accidental  dischaige  of  a 
gun  ;  the  j^ounger  daughter  is  with  her  mother. 
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UTICA. 

Utica  embraces  that  part  of  T.  33,  R.  2,  which 
lies  north  of  tlie  Illinois  river,  being  about  half  a 
township;  the  river,  which  is  the  southern  boun- 
dary, running  about  due  west,  near  the  centre  line 
of  the  town.  There  is  a  wide  strip  of  bottom  land 
between  the  bluff  and  tlie  river,  most  of  it  very 
valuable  for  agriculture,  but  more  so  for  the  rich 
mineral  wealth  it  contains.  The  beds  of  hydraulic 
lime  which  here  lie  near  the  surface,  and  are  easily 
accessible,  are  the  only  ones  found  in  the  State,  and 
tlie  source  of  a  large  and  valuable  business. 

This  bottom  land  ^ -as  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Illinois  Indians,  who  occupied  it  in  great  numbers, 
and  both  savage  and  civilized  men  have  ever  re- 
garded it  as  a  point  of  attraction,  for  its  beautiful 
scenery,  its  rich  soil,  and  mineral  wealth.  Old  Utica 
was  a  town  on  the  river  first  occupied  by  Simon 
Crosiar,  and  when  the  business  was  all  done  by 
river  boats,  was  a  commercial  point  of  some  impor- 
tance, the  boats  arriving  and  departing  with  con- 
siderable regularity.  It  was  regarded  ?s  the  head 
of  navigation,  except  at  very  high  water  when  tlie 
boats  ascended  to  Ottawa.  But  the  building  of  the 
canal  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  both  along  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
a  mile  distant,  and  the  river  boats  all  discharging  at 
the  basin  at  La  Salle,  dried  up  its  sources  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  now  stands  like  Goldsmith's  deserted 
village.  Instead  of  the  panting  of  the  river  boat, 
its  shrill  note  of    arrival  and   departure,  and  the 
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busy  hum  of  the   cheerful  denizens  of  the  embryo 
town  on  shore, 

**  Along  its  glades  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow  sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Sunk  are  its  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  rank  weeds  o'ertop  the  crumbling  w;il1." 

But  New  Utica,  a  mile  north,  has  taken  its  place. 
With  the  railroad  and  canal  for  transportation  ;  its 
large  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  sewer  and 
drain  tile,  and  export  of  St.  Peter's  sand  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  with  the  large  shipment  of 
grain  from  Utica  township,  Waltham,  and  other 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  young  town 
may  well  anticipate  a  successful  future.  But  while 
it  exults  in  its  own  prosperity  it  shoukl  remember 
the  changes  and  mutations  which  attend  towns  and 
cities,  as  well  as  men,  and  heave  a  sigh  for  the  dis- 
appointed anticipations  which  once  clustered  around 
its  older  rival. 

Should  the  contemplated  ship  canal  become  a 
reality — a  not  improbable  occurrence — and  the  busi- 
ness return  to  the  river,  Old  Utica  might  arise  from 
its  ashes,  and  drop  a  tear  for  the  blasted  hopes  of 
the  New. 

The  town  of  Utica,  with  its  wooded  blufTs  running 
nearly  through  its  centre, with  the  Percomsoggin, 
crossing  its  western  portion,  with  Clark's  Run  and 
other  points  of  timber  piercing  the  prairie,  was  so' 
well  supplied  with  timber  that  it  commenced  set- 
tling at  an  early  day. 

Simon  Crosiar  was  born  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
his  wife,  Sarah  Owen,   was  from  Clermont  County, 
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Ohio.  He  left  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  and  went  to 
Ohio,  and  was  married  in  1817  ;  removed  to  Illinois 
and  settled  at  Cap  au  Giay,  in  1819,  and  removed 
to  Calhoun  County,  wliere  he  remained  until  1S24. 
then  to  Peoria,  and  to  Ottawa  in  1826,  where  he  ]uit 
up  a  log  cabin  on  the  ravine  near  wh  re  S.  AV. 
Cheever  now  lives  ;  resided  there  one  year  and  then 
removed  to  the  south  side  near  the  Bass  rocks,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years  ;  removed  to  Shipping- 
port  in  the  fall  of  1829  ;  built  a  mill  on  Cedar 
creek,  and  removed  there  in  1831.  He  was  Post- 
master, and  carried  the  mail  to  and  from  Peoria 
once  a  month.  Sold  the  mill  to  Mr.  Myers  ;  built 
a  sawmill  and  carding  machine  on  the  Percomsog- 
gin  ;  started  the  saw-mill  in  the  spring  of  1833  and 
the  carding  machine  in  the  fall  after.  Removed  to  Old 
Utica,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois  in  1834,  kept 
a  store  and  warehouse  for  storage  and  commission 
business,  and  for  a  time  was  Captain  of  a  steamboat 
on  the  river.  He  died  in  November,  1846  ;  his  widow 
died  in  1871. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosiar  were  bold,  hardy  and 
resolute,  and  well  calculated  for  frontier  life.  Mrs. 
Crosiar  told  the  writer  many  incidents  of  her  pio- 
neer life ;  she  said  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  Indians 
even  when  alone,  unless  they  were  drunk,  but  they 
were  like  white  men  when  intoxicated,  unreasonable 
and  dangerous.  On  one  occasion,  during  her  hus- 
band's absence,  they  came  and  wanted  whisk}^ ;  she 
had  covered  up  the  whisky  barrel  and  told  them  she 
had  no  whisky  ;  the}^  told  her  she  had,  and  went  to 
uncover  the  cask;  she  then  seized  a  hatchet  and  told 
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them  they  should  not  liave  it  if  she  had  ;  tliey  told 
her  she  was  a  brave  squaw,  but  raised  theii'  toma- 
hawks, and  she  was  compelled  to  yield  to  numbers  ; 
they  got  the  whisky  and  had  a  big  drunk,  but  did 
not  molest  her. 

Mr.  Crosiar  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  was  one  of  the  party  that  buried 
the  victims  of  the  Indian  Creek  massacre. 

In  his  numerous  removals  he  followed  the  rivers, 
transferring  his  family  and  effects  in  a  keel  boat, 
and  frequently  served  as  a  pilot  on  the  river.  The 
latch  string  of  the  Crosiar  cabin  was  always  out, 
and  many  an  early  emigrant  gratefully  remembers 
their  kindness  and  liospitality. 

They  had  a  large  family  of  children,  but  they  have 
all  left  except  one.  Amzi  Croziar,  the  oidy  child 
remaining  here,  married  Miss  Brown,  and  is  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  and  prominent  citizen  of  Utica. 

Amzi  Crosiar,  brother  to  Simon,  came  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and  settled  on  Sec.  Sf),  near  Shippingport, 
in  1826 ;  came  to  Utica  in  1833,  and  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  He 
was  killed  by  a  runaway  team  in  1848. 

James  Clark,  and  wife,  Charlotte  Sargent,  came 
from  England,  to  Ohio,  and  from  there  here  in  1833, 
and  settled  on  S.  17.  He  was  a  contractor  on  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  was  the  first  to 
develop  and  manufacture  hydraulic  lime  for  the 
market  from  the  Silurian  strata  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  the  locality 
and  the  whole  Northwest,  and  enriching  himself. 
Mr.  Clark  has  been  Town  Supervisor  and  member 
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of  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  General  Agent  of  the 
Consolidated  Cement  or  Hydraulic  Lime  manufac- 
ture of  the  West. 

Ilis  children  are :  John,  who  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Truman  Hardy  ;  is  living  in  Utica  and 
is  partner  with  his  father,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness ;  Charlotte,  who  married  James  B.  Peckham, 
and  lives  in  Utica. 

Mr.  Hudson,  from  Virginia,  lived  at  Old  Utica, 
about  two  years,  and  went  back  to  Virginia  in  188S. 

Hiram  Higby,  from  New  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  wife, 
Frances  M.  Tamer,  from  Middlesex  County,  Ct.,  in 
1836.  Mr.  Higby  was  the  first  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Utica.  He  died  in  1804.  Mrs.  Higby  died 
in  1854.  Their  children  were :  Arthur,  deceased ; 
William,  deceased ;  Frances,  the  widow  of  Charles 
Powers  ;  Thomas  Frederick,  served  in  the  53d  Reg- 
iment Illi'iois  Volunteers,  and  died  soon  after  his 
return  ;  Helen  M.,  married  C.  M.  Buel ;  H.  W.,  is  a 
druggist  in  Utica  ;  Julia,  is  deceased. 

William  Simmons  came  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio, 
and  to  Ottawa  in  1834  ;  bought  land  in  Utica  at  the 
sale  in  1835,  and  made  a  farm  on  which  he  resided 
till  his  death,  leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Edward  Holland  came  from  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  in  1840  ;  his  wife  was  Eva  Hess.  He  died  in 
1846,  leaving  eleven  children.  His  widow  married 
Henry  Gorbet,  who  had  fifteen  children. 

Zenas  Dickinson,  with  his  wife,  Mabel  Clark, 
came  from  Granby,  Mass.,  in  1836,  and  settled  on 
Section  10.  Mrs.  Dickinson  died  in  August,  1846. 
Mr.  Dickinson  died  in  November,  1857. 
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Samuel  Dickinson,  son  of  Zeniis,  came  from  New- 
York  to  Utica  in  1835.  He  was  a  partner  with  Jas. 
Clai  k  in  a  large  contract  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal,  at  Uticia,  and  subsequently,  for  several  years 
successively,  captain  of  the  steamboats  Dial,  La 
tSalle,  and  Belle,  running  from  the  liead  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  to  St.  Louis.  lie  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850,  and  died  there  in  1851.  He  never 
married. 

Zenas  Clark  Dickinson,  i^lso  son  of  Zenas,  came 
from  Massachusetts  with  his  father  in  1830  ;  settled 
on  Section  10,  where  lie  still  resides.  His  wife  was 
Harriet  Donaldson  ;  they  have  six  children — all  at 
home. 

Six  sisters  of  Clark  and  Samuel  came  with  the 
parents:  Caroline,  married  Mr.  J  hnson,  she  is 
deceased;  Cemantha,  married  Robert  Sheplierd, 
now  a  widow  in  Chicago ;  Amelia,  married  Mr. 
Wood,  she  is  now  deceased ;  Susan,  nuirried  and 
lives  in  Chicago  ;  Olive,  married  Mr.  Munger,  in 
Montana ;  Maigaret,  married  Mr.  Fairchild,  now  in 
Indianapolis. 

Ira  Hartshorn,  and  wife,  Joanna  Burnham,  came 
from  Lisbon,  Ct.,  to  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
fi'om  there  here  in  1836  ;  moved  his  family  in  1837, 
and  settled  on  Section  6.  He  died  in  September, 
1859  ;  his  widow  died  in  1875.  Joshua  P.,  married 
Jane  Simon,  now  in  Iowa;  Erasmus  D.,  mari'ied 
Marietta  Meserve;  Alfred  I., married  Terrena  Culver, 
now  in  La  Salle ;  Pliny,  married  Sarah  Simonton, 
second  wife,  Amelia  Dean — lives  in  Waltliam ; 
Calvert,  married  Anna  Niles  ;  Mary,  married  Frank 
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Dnaii — her  second  liiishand,  Eli  Strawn,  now  of 
Buckley  ;  Lucy,  married  Mosrly  Niles,  of  Buck- 
ley ;  Lydia,  married  Robert  V.  Dminary,  of  Liv- 
ingston County  ;  Clnirles  B.,  died  in  the  army,  at 
Pittsburg  Landing. 

Benjamin  Hess,  and  wife,  Barbai-a  Ann  Simeon, 
came  to  Illinois  in  1833,  and  settled  on  the  blutf 
north  of  Utica  village.  Mrs.  Hess  died  in  1848, 
aged  Tf)  ;  Mr.  Hess  died  in  August.  IS.IO,  aged  77. 
Jeremiah,  married  Laura  Sevins.  and  lives  on  the 
old  farm  ;  Benjamin,  died  in  1846  ;  Susan,  married 
Mr.  Mulford,  she  is  now  deceased ;  Abram,  married 
Afary  E.  VVallrod,  and  lives  at  Utica  ;  Eva,  married 
Edward  Holland,  and  had  eleven  children — second 
husband,  Henry  Gorbet ;  Elizabeth,  married  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  lives  at  Bureau  Junction  ;  Jemima, 
married  Chester  Hall,  then  of  Ottawa — she  is  now 
deceased. 


PERU. 

Peru  embraces  the  west  half  of  Township  33, 
Range  1,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Hlinois  river, 
while  the  east  half  of  the  township  constitutes  its 
sister  town  of  La  Salle.  The  city  of  Peru  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  at  the  foot  and  on  the  bluff. 
Its  commercial  advantages  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  its  rival — La  Salle.  The  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad  passes  through  it  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  river  trade  passes  its  levee  and  warehouses 
as  it  goes  to  and  from  the  basin  at  La  Salle.     The 
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lon^'  and  biftei'  contest  to  si'ciir*'  the  tcrniinatiou  of 
the  Caniil  was  decided  in  favoi-  of  La  Salle,  not  he- 
cause  it  offered  sM})eri()r  advanta^^es,  but  because  it 
was  located  on  canal  land  beloni^iiii;-  to  the  State. 
The  two  ('iti(  s  are  practically  one,  and  will  eventu- 
ally be  included  in  one  niunici])al  •^'overninent. 
The  location  is  connnandin,u'  and  important,  not 
only  in  i-eference  to  the  County,  but  to  the  State 
and  Nation.  The  rich  and  heavy  (le])osit  of  coal, 
and  facilities  for  trans])orttition,  will  make  it-one  of 
the  largest  inanufactiirinL;'  (Mties  in  the  West.  Its 
progress  thus  fai-  in  that  direction  is  an  earnest  of 
the  high  position  that  tiwaits  it  in  the  future. 

,fohn  Hays,  and  wife,  came  from  Ti'unc^ssee  in 
18:^0;  built  a  cabin  on  the  Illinois  Ixjttoin,  Just 
above  the  present  location  of  the  Chicago,  Hock 
Island  c\:  Pacific  Railroad  depot  ;  kept  the  Ferry 
across  the  Illinois  river  till  1S4<) :  sold  to  Hendricks  ; 
went  to  IIenne})in,  and  died  there.  Hays  was  from 
the  class  at  the  South  that  was  crushed  and  kept  in 
ignorance  by  the  institution  of  slaver^'.  He  was  a 
rough  and  fearless  frontiersnum.  His  children 
were:  one  daughter,  married  ]Mr.  Davis,  and  with 
her  husband,  was  killed  at  Indian  Creek,  in  ISiJ'i ; 
Harrison,  is  in  Bureau  ('ounty;  James,  and  two  other 
sons. 

Lyman  D.  Brewster  came  from  Nashville,  Tenn. 
In  \'S?>2,  he  traveled  on  liors(4)ack  from  Nashville, 
through  Ottawa  and  Chicago,  to  Salisbury,  Ct.  ;  \u\ 
returned  and  settled  at  Peru  in  18:34,  and  died  at 
Hennepin  in  the  fall  of  1835. 

William  Paul,  from  Scotland,  settled    just  below 
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\vh»M'('  ]*('i'U  now  is,  ill  1834;  sold  liis  clniin  to 
Kiiiiicy  &  S]);iu]diii<i\  and  went  to  ]I('nn»]>in,  where 
lie  iiiairied  tlie  dau<2;liter  of  Dr.  Piilsit'er  ;  eiinie back 
to  Prni  ill  184:3,  and  kept  a  ston;  rill  1807  or '69, 
tlie?i  iiiov-d  to  A  in<;liind,  Xew  Jersey,  where  lie  now 
resides. 

Ulysses  Si)auldin!j;'  came  from  Tennessee  in  1834  ; 
enga,L;'ed  in  selling-  ,i;oods  witli  Kinney;  died  in  1830  ; 
was  Justice  of  the  P(>act\  and  kept  a  grocery  store. 
Left  two  sons  and  two  daugli.ers — one  married  Mr. 
Coftiii.g,  of  Peru.     Wi(h)w  died  iu  1800, 

Henry  S.  Kinney,  from  PcHinsylvania,  came  in 
1834,  and  bought  a  claim  of  William  Paul,  and  in 
com])a,iiy  with  Plysses  Spauldlng,  engageil  in  mer- 
chandising until  1830,  and  after  Spaulding's  death, 
in  ])artnership  with  Daiii^^l  J.  T-.-wnsend  until  1838  ; 
he  tlien  took  a  heavy  (tontract  on  tlie  canal  basin, 
and  a  feAv months  aftei- cpiietly  left,  leaving  his  work- 
men un])aid  and  his  affaii's  unsettled.  He  aft(>rward 
ligui'ed  cons])icu(nisly  in  the  military  afl'airs  of  Texas, 
and  was  an  otTicer  under  Walker  in  the  fillibiistering 
expedition  in  Central  America.  A  man  of  some 
ab'lity  and  of  great  en<'rgy  and  activity,  but  was 
lacking  in  somc^  more  valuable  (pialitics. 

Theron  T).  Prewstei*,  came  from  Salisbury,  Ct.,  in 
1835  ;  he  first  <»ngaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Kinney 
&  Spaulding.  Tn  1830  lu;  laid  out  the  Ninawa 
Addu'on  to  Peru,  embiacing  all  the  business  ]>oition 
of  the  ])Iace.  Tn  1843  he  engaged  in  nu^rchandising 
and  sidling  town  lots.  Tn  1848,  built  a  wareliousci 
and  engaged  in  tin;  gi'ain  and  ship])ing  business,  in 
company    with  IT.  S.  13eebe  ;    in  1853  in  l)anking, 
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and  ill  18r)8  in  luauufac^tui'inu:  ))l{)\vs  and  otlieraii;!'!- 
cultural  iiu]»leiii(mts  ;  in  this  last  he  is  still  largely 
engaged. 

Ill  all  these  ])iii'-ui1s,  Mr.  Brewster  lias  l)eeii  suc- 
cessful, and  while  lie  lias  accumiilaLed  WKiltli,  has 
always  been  an  eriter})rising.  public-spirited  I'iti/en, 
and  Pei'u  owes  much  of  it  ^  (tros})erity  to  his  eil'orts. 
When  Peru  was  made  a  ciiy  in  IS.")!,  he  was  its  lirst 
Mayor. 

Mr.  Bi'ewster  has  been  twice  married  ;  his  tirst 
wife  was  Adeline  Mann,  wlio  died  in  Jiumai'v,  1849, 
leaving  two  childi'en  :  Sylvia  A.,  and  Frank,  both 
living  at  home.  Mi-.  Brewster's  second  wife  was 
Martha  .lones.  who  has  Ibui'  children  :  Jesse,  Mar- 
garet, Benjamin  L.,  and  Tlieron  D.,  Jr.  —  all  at 
home. 

( Jalvin  and  Peletiah  Brewster,  two  young  men  from 
Baltimore,  came  to  Pein  in  1835  ;  Calvin  died  the 
same  season;  Peletiah  went  South  in  1837,  and 
di(?d  in  Texas. 

Isaac  Ab-ains,  and  wife,  Ellen  Rittenhouse  Evans, 
grand  niece  of  David  ilBittenhouse.  the  asti'onomer, 
cam,  from  near  Philadel}>hia  in  I83.b.  Tn  cnm]).'iny 
with  his  brothel',  Xath'l  J.,  was  engaged  in  selling 
goods  for  live  years,  and  for  the  next  live  years  fol- 
lowed the  same  business  alone,  and  sinci'  has  l)een 
agent  foi-  tlie  sale  of  real  estate.  One  of  the  sub- 
stantial business  men  (»f  Peru,  and  closely  identified 
with  all  its  history  and  growth,  llis  children  are: 
VVilliam  II.,  Lund  Commissioner  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railroad— resides  at  Marshall,  Texas  he 
married  Anna   Harris,  daughter  of  Hon.    William 
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A.  Harris,  of  \Mrgiiiia,  M.  C.  and  MinisttM-  to  the 
Aig«^ntine  E,epii])li('  ;  Loiiirin.  at  home  ;  Edwin 
Evans,  a  clcrlN.  in  Chicaiio. 

Nathaniel  J.  Abraius,  brotlier  of  Isaar.  and  wife, 
Eli/a  A.  pjvans.  came  from  the  same  ])hK!e  at  tli<^ 
sanu^  time:  was  iiv^  years  witli  his  brotlier,  n'^r- 
chandising  ;  sinci^  which,  he  has  folh)\ved  farmiiii:, 
on  Sec.  7,  T.  :^,8.  W.  1.  His  cliildn^n  aiv  :  Mary  E., 
married  Lavega  G.  Kiiinie  :  (-iiarles  H.,  George  W., 
and  ICngene.  arc  at  iiome. 

George  W.  Holly  came  from  Salisbnry,  Ct.,  in 
1887 -.  his  wife  was  Miss  Chvircli,  daughter  of  .Jndge 
Church,  of  same  place  ;  ho  was  editor  of  the  Xinawa 
Gazette,  ])ublished  by  Ford  cV:  Holly,  the  first  news- 
paper in  Peru;  a  genial  man  and  good  writer.  In 
1889  he  removed  to  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Helly  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  but  left  tliere  on  account  of 
pai'tial  deafness. 

Church) d  Coifing,  and  wife,  Asc^nath  Hrewster, 
from  Saiisbnry,  Ct..  came  in  1889  :  a  thoroughly 
edu(^ated  and  able  lawyer,  but  lacked  energy  of 
charactei',  and  was  not  successful  in  business  :  he 
died  in  Chicago  in  ]8T::2.  leaving  one  son,  John,  now 
living  with  his  motli'r  in  Chicago;  one  daughter, 
Catharine,  married  Mi  Colliday.  now  in  l^liiladel- 
])hia. 

William  Chumasi'ro,  from  New  York,  in  1888;  a. 
lawyer  of  good  ability  :  married  Elizabeth  Pirown  ; 
and  removed  to  Helena,  Mt)utana,  about  ten  years 
sinc« . 

Dea.  A.  D.  Brown,  from  New  York,  in  1888;  settled 
on  a  farm  back  of  town  :  nmrried  Cornelia  Leonard, 
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who  died  in  Octobci'.  1S77.  His  children  are  :  Eliz- 
abeth, married  William  Chumasero,  now  of  Helena, 
Montana  :  Heniv  W..  married  Eniilv  Gibbs,  and  lives 
in  Chicago;  William,  n.arried  Lucy  Rattan,  on  tlie 
old  farm;  Harvey,  mai'ried  Lydia  Ton:pkins; 
Charles,  died  from  disease  contracted  while  in  the 
Jirmy. 

John  P.  Tildeii.  fi'om  Marblehead.  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  came  in  the  fall  of  1S8T  ;  a  farmer,  and  set- 
tled on  S.  8,  'r.  :58.  R.  1.  His  first  wife  was  Mary 
Rogers,  who  died,  and  left  three  children  :  William 
P.,  lives  in  Peru  ;  Mary,  married  James  Batcheler  ; 
Eunice,  married  (leo.  Van  Dycke.  His  second  wife 
was  Nancy  S.  (fordon — has  one  child.  Flora. 

Mr.  Jj(Hmai'(l.  fjoni  Rochester,  N.Y.,  came  in  1S30. 
His  children  were  :  Hai'vey,  a  bacheloi',  was  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  several  years, went  to  La  Salle, 
and  died  theie  ;  Cornelia,  marrii'd  A.  J).  ]^rown, 
of  Peru  ;  Greaty.  married  Afr.  Robins,  of  Peru  ; 
Mary  Ann,  di(  d  <iiigle,  in  (Jhicngo;  Julia  Ann, 
married  Lucius  Rumrill.  of  Peru  ;  Caroline,  mar- 
ried Charles  Noble, 

Henry  JS.  Beel)e,  and  wife.  Lydia  Wilcox,  from 
Great  ]^>ai*rington,  i\lassa»'liusetts,  in  183S.  He  kept 
a  liverv,  was  a  commission  mei'chant  witli  T.  I). 
Brewster,  ran  a,  foundry  under  the  tii'in  of  Fitz- 
simnions  cV  Beebt^  :  he  removed  to  Chicago  about 
1S61.  His  children  are  :  (leorge,  deceased  four 
years  since  ;  Luc3%  mairieda  Mr.  Weber,  in  (/hicago  ; 
Nelly,  married;  J<'nnie,  and  Mary,  at  home; 
James,  is  married,  in  Chicago. 

Elijah  Merritt.  fi'om  Putnam  C(  unt}',  New  York, 
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in  1834,  lived  liere  four  or  five  yt'avs  ;  was  killed  by 
tlie  fall  of  a  tree  near  Tislvihva.  about  IHoT). 

Daniel  Mc^n-itt,  brothci'  of  tlic  above,  from  Put- 
nam County,  New  Yoi'k.  ii'  KS'H  ;  settled  on  S.  7, 
T.  33,  R.  1.  He  died  in  IsTo.  ILirriet  Hopkins, 
his  widow,  and  one  dauii'litcr.  Mai'tba.  live  on  tlie 
old  plaee. 

Stephen  IMerrit^",  fi'oni  Putnam  County,  New  York, 
settled  near  Peru,  in  J 834.  {jfterward  removed  to 
Henry  County,  and  now  lives  in  Blooinington,  HI. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  from  Berkshire  County, 
Massacbusetts,  in  184* >:  bis  first  wife  was  Mary 
Deland — second,  Mary  Ann  Pomeroy  ;  has  one 
child,  Sybil  E.,  at  home  :  has  tbUowed  the  business 
of  a  dru.ii'gist  ;  is  now  Postnmstc.-  at  Peru. 

John  Hoffnum,  from  Tio^-a  Co..  Pa.,  in  1838  ;  mar- 
ried Mary  Ann  Mann  ;  ke])t  a  hotel,  and  did  a  ware- 
house and  commission  business  in  comjiau}'  with  C. 
C.  Charles,  and  afterward  witli  John  L.  Coates  ;  has 
been  Supervisoi",  and  Cliairman  of  the  Board;  is 
now  farmiuf^  in  Mendota.  Has  eight  "hildren  :  Asa, 
married  Frances  Raymond,  of  Ottawa  :  Phebe 
Adeline,  married  O.  Beardsley,  she  is  now  dead  ; 
Maria  L.,  mari'ied  L.  L.  Stoddard,  of  Englewofjd  ; 
John  B.,  married  Mary  Thonuis.  and  lives  in  Men- 
dota;  Julietta  C,  married  ChaiK^s  Wolf,  of  St. 
Louis;  Maria  R.,  Cliarb's  C.,  and  Andrew  J.,  at 
honu'. 

J.  P.  Judson,  from  Xew  York,  in  1830  ;  was  land 
agent ;  left  soon. 

S.  Lisle  Smith,  from  IMiiladdphia,  a  talented  law- 
yer ;  here  a  short  time,  and  went  to  Chicago. 
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Joliii  Smith,  brotlicr  of  S.  Lisle,  l^cjit  ti  diULr 
store  ;  went  hack  to  Pliiladclphia. 

Fh^tclier  AWhstcr,  sou  of  the  nMio\vii(>(l  Daniel 
"Webster,  IVoiii  Marshheld,  .Massachuflerts,  in  1837  ; 
practiced  law  here  three  years;  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Washington,  for  a  short  time  ; 
was  appointed  to  an  office  in  th(>  l^joston  Custom 
House,  by  President  Harrison  :  was  killed  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  war  of  tin?  Rebellion. 

Daniel  Townsend,  from  New  York.  1837  ;  was  a 
partner  of  Henry  S.  Kinn<?y,  in  selling  goods;  left 
in  1840  ;  now  at  Niagara,  falls. 

Phili])  Hall,  from  New  York,  in  1838;  here  five 
years,  clerk  to  Kinney  &  Townsend  ;  went  to  Aurora, 
and  was  Superintendent  of  Chicago,  Burlington  tV; 
Quincy  Railroad  ;   since  dead. 

James  Mulford,  from  Chicago,  hei'e  in  183(»,  with 
Kinney  ;  was  ])artner  with  Daniel  Townsend  in  com- 
mission business  ;  went  South  in  the  Mexican  war  ; 
did  a  commission  business  in  New  Orleans. 

James  Myers,  from  Pennsylvania,  brother  of  Mrs. 
William  Ricluirdson.  here  several  j^ears  ;  went  to 
Corpus  C/hristi,  Texas  ;  died  on  a  sea  voyage,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

William  and  Charles  Dresser,  from  I>radt'ord 
C^ounty.  Pennsylvania,  in  1837;  tailors  by  trade; 
went  to  California  in  1840. 

Harvey  W(»vm1,  from  Canada,  in  18:?T ;  died  al)out 
1872.  He  had  lour  children  :  William  died  here; 
John  went  to  Tennessee,  is  now  in  Illinois  ;  Marga- 
ret, mai'ried  Frank  Casort.  of  La  Salle;  Grace, 
married  D.  W.  Mattock. 
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,  N,  B.  l^iillock,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  c'ar])enter 
by  ti-ade,  came  here  in  18:17.  He  and  liis  wife  both 
died  of  choh.'ra  in  1^52. 

Jesse  Pugsk\y  came  from  Ivistern  New  York  in 
tlie  fall  of  181)8 ;  married  Miss  Wood,  and  second 
wife  IVfiss  Wood,  sisters  of  Ilarve}^  Wood ;  still 
livinu-  in  Peru  on  a  farm. 

Ezra  McKinzie  came  from  New  Yoik  in  18:17: 
car])enter  by  trade  ;  ma-  ied  Miss  Keir,  now  living 
in  Peru.     Two  danglit  m-^  at  hom<^ 

J,  P.  Thompson  came  from  Pennsylvania  in  fall 
of  18o6  ;  went  South  lil'teen  3'ears  since,  and  died  in 
Pennsylvania  two  years  ai^'o. 

C.  11.  Charles,  and  wife,  Juliet  Mann,  came  from 
Tioga.  County,  Pa.,  in  1837;  was  a  merchant  in  part- 
nership with  John  Hoti'man ;  died  in  1840.  His 
daughter,  Susan,  nuirried  Wm.  Gilman,  of  Mendota; 
Phelie,  married  Hon.  Washington  Buslinell,  of  Ot- 
tawa; (me  son,  C.  C.  Charles,  married,  and  liv(^s  in 
Chicago. 

Lucius  Rumiill  came  fjom  Utica,  X.  Y.,  in  1839  ; 
warcli  maker  and  jeweler;  mari-ied  Julia  A.  Leonaixi, 
sister  of  Harvey  Leonard,  Esq.,  of  La  Salle;  moved 
to  Chicago,  and  died  theiv  ;  widow  lives  near  Chi- 
cago. One  daughter,  Emily,  now  widow  of  Charles 
Coyrell. 

Cornelius  Cahill  came  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
fall  of  18:^8  :  a  merchant,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  ; 
now  living  in  Corjms  Chrisii,  Texas. 

(^)rnelius  Cokelev  came  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
H.  S.  Kinnin,  in  181^) ;  died  in  Peru,  about  1850; 
widow  lives  in  Peru.     Had  one  son,  John,  and  five 
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daughters:    i\[nry,    married    Mr.    Miller:    Magg-ie, 
married  \Vm.  O'Neil  :  Tlieresa,  married  :  Nellie. 

Patrick  M.  Killdiitf  came  from  IIar[)er's  Ferry, 
Ya.,  in  18138;  married  Christiana  Mann,  danghtci-of 
Asa  Mann  ;  was  Mayor  of  Peru,  ^Magistrate,  and 
County  Commissioner;  died  in  Peru,  .June  11th, 
1874. 

David  Dana  cajnc  from  Vermont  in  18.30  :  l)]ack- 
smitli  1)}' trade  ;  was  a  farmer  in  JUii-eau  County, 
now  in  Chicago. 

Timothy  Cokeby  came  from  ""N'nnsvlvania  in  18:37; 
now  on  a  farm. 

Daniel  Mcfiinn  came  from  In^land  in  1840; 
tailor  :  went  to  California  in  1840. 

Zimri  Lewis,  and  wife.  Hannah  l^rown,  came  from 
Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  X.  Y.,  in  183;")  ;  •kei)t  a 
hotel  in  Peru  for  several  years ;  sixMit  the  last  year 
of  his  life  witli  his  son-in-law,  S.  W.  Paymond,  in 
Ottawa,  where  he  died  in  1807.  Had  three  children  : 
Lorilla,  nmrried  S.  W.  Kaymond.  now  in  Ottawa  ; 
Zimri,  Jr.,  in  California  :  William,  died  of  cholera 
in  184JI. 

Sanuiel  W.  Raymond  came  from  AVoodstock, 
\i.,  in  1837:  lived  in  Peru  ten  year'-,  and  kt*])t  the 
ferry  part  of  tlie  time.  In  1>;47  h<^  was  elected 
Connty  Recorder,  and  removed  to  Ottawa.:  he  has 
held  the  oflices  of  Recorder.  County  Clerk,  and 
County  Treasurer  for  many  years ;  an  exi^elleiit  and 
popular  officer.  lie  mariied  Loiilla  Lewis,  daughter 
of  Zin\ri  Lewis,  of  Peru.  He  has  ten  children: 
Frances,  married  Asa  Hoffman  :  Susan,  married 
riolin  A.  Corton,  of  Iowa  :  Mary  H.,  Charles,  Enie- 
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line,  Floiv^tfn,    Samnd.  Jr.,   Coi'i'in.  nnd  Wnltor.  at 

llOlllc. 

Iliiain  1\  Woodwoirli  camt'  from  Vermont  in 
]8;j7  ;  was  ciiuiiicci-  on  the  Illinois  Central  liailroad, 
tlien  a  mci'cliant.  Died  of  cholera,  at  Hennepin,  in 
18r)2.      iris  \vid(nv  liv(!S  in  Cliiea,<;-(). 

Silas  AVoodwortli,  brother  of  Hiiani,  was  assistant 
engineer  ;  went  to  Or(\ii'on. 

George  B.  Martin,  kept  warehouse  ;  went  to  the 
Au  Sable. 

William  H.  Davis,  elerk  for  Kinney  ;  went  to  the 
All  Sable. 

Dr.  Seeley  came  IVom  Xew  York  in  1837;  a  physi- 
cian here  till  1848  ;  went  to  the  An  Sable.  Died 
recently. 

George  Low  came  I'l-om  New  York  in  1838  ;  shoe 
and  liarness  makei'.  then  merchant ;  went  to  Iowa  ; 
kept  hotel  ;  then  to  New  York ;  died  there,  and  was 
buried  in  Peru. 

M.  Mott  came  from  New  York  in  1838  ;  k(-pt  the 
hotel  at  the  Sulphur  S})rings,  b''tween  Peru  and  Otta- 
wa ;  died  there. 

F.  Le  Beau  came  from  St.  Louis,  lived  here  five 
or  six  years,  then  went  South. 

A.  Hyatt,  and  wif(%  sister  of  Jesse  Pugsley, 
came  from  Nevr  York  in  1837  ;  merchant  with  Mott, 
and  Postmaster  :  left  in  1840,  and  is  living  East. 

Ward  B,  Burnett  came  from  New  York;  resided 
here  from  1837  to  1841  ;  w^as  engineer  on  the  canal 
when  building  ;  now  living  in  New  York. 

O.  C.  Motley  came  IVom  Hennepin  in  18?7  ;  he 
built  the  Motle}'  Hotel  on  the  bottom,  near  the  old 
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fen*}'  ;    tlie  Iiotc4  was  carried  awny  by  an  ice  flood, 
and  Motley  left. 

Lewis  Waldo,  from  New  TiOiidon  County,  ('t.,  and 
wife,  Alice  T,  Baldwin,  from  C:nit(M'l)ury,  Ct.,  in 
18IU,  settled  on  the  bluif  sontii  of  Pei'u,  wiieretiu^y 
still  I'eside.  They  liave  thi'ee  children  :  Pilla  S.. 
married  Wm.  II.  Bryan,  of  Peru  ;  Saiah  1[..  and 
Herbert  L,,  are  at  home. 

George  \V.  Gilson,  of  Uonnecticut,  graduated  at 
the  Norwich  University  in  1837,  came  to  Peru  in 
spring  of  1838  ;  was  an  engineer  on  the  original 
Central  Railroad,  built  under  State  authority,  under 
T.  B.  Ransom,  resident  engineer ;  he  married  Miss 
E.  C.  Greenfield,  of  Middletown,  Ct.,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ransom  ;  he  removed  to  Lost  Grove,  but  returned 
to  Peru,  and  was  elected  Mayor  in  ISHo.  He  re- 
moved to  (Jhicago,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
real  estate  firm  of  A.  .1.  Galloway  k  Co.  ;  he  died 
Sept.  29,  180(5,  leaving  four  children:  George  T., 
lives  in  Chicago^ie  married  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
D.  J.  Pinckne}^,  of  Ogle  County;  tlie  widow  and 
Frances  are  living  with  p]innia,  the  wife  of  Judge 
M.  R.  j\r.  Wallace,  in  Chicago  ;  Ella,  is  the  wife  of 
Wm.  J.  Russell,  of  New  York  City. 

William  Richardson,  and  wife,  Maiy^  Myers,  came 
from  Cataraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1837  ;  kept 
hotel  in  Peru  several  years ;  bought  a  farm  of 
Thomson,  in  the  Brown  settlement,  South  Ottawa, 
and  dealt  largely  in  cattle.  H(^  died  Jidv  13,  18;")4, 
of  cholera,  in  Ottawa,  aged  oO.  His  widow  is  now 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Coles,  of  Ottawa.  His  children 
were  :  Wm.  Ca])ron,  married  A.  Palmer,  his  second 
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wife  was  Anna  Hossack — lie  died  May  1>,  liSdH; 
Henry,  ininried  Sarah  Benedict,  died  soon  after  ; 
Snsan,  died  single. 

AV'illiam  Rouse  came  Ironi  New  Orleans,  in  ]S;J7; 
grocei'  ;  died  in  1874. 

Jolin  Aaron  came  from  New  Orleans;  grocer; 
died  in  IHT."). 


LA  SALLE. 

La  Sall(M-mbraces  the  E.  \  of  T.  \V.\  R.  1,  exce])t 
a  small  ])oint  between  the  Illinois  and  Vei-million 
rivers  which  l)elongs  to  I)(n'r  Park.  It  is  crossed 
from  north  to  sonth  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 
and  from  (nist  to  west  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
k  Paciiic  Railroad,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  terminates  in  an  artificial  basin  within  its 
limits. 

In  this  basin  the  river  steamboats  from  St.  Louis 
meet  the  canal  boats  from  Chicago,  and  the  locality 
seems  destined  and  litted  both  by  nature  and  art  to 
be  one  of  tiie  most  important  commercial  points  in 
the  West.  The  progress  and  development  of  the 
town  and  its  business  has  not  equaled  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  early  settlers,  but  its  growth  has  been 
constant  and  healthful. 

A  numufactui'ing  industry  can  never  flourish  until 
agriculture  is  develo])ed,  the  ])oi)ulati<m  becomes 
dense,  and  capital  has  accumulated  sufficient  for  its 
prosecution.  The  coal  production,  and  the  zinc  and 
glass  manufacture,  have  assumed  large  proportions, 
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and  with  tlic  })rociu('t'  and  sliippinu'  int»'!t'sr.  a<j^,i;i-t'- 
<j;!it('s  an  amount  of  l)iisin('ss  that  must  !)•'  (juite 
gratify inii'  to  the  citizens  of  La  Salic  and  of  wliich 
o](h'i-  places  mi^'ht  Ix'  pioud.  The  futur*'  of  the 
h)cality  can  have  but  (jiie  i-^sult,  that  of  a  i^Teat 
success. 

Samiud  Lapsle\',  from  Pennsylvania  to  St.  Louis, 
and  I'rom  St.  Louis  to  La  Sallf.  in  iMJo  ;  mad(  a 
farm  on  the  ])i'esont  site  of  f/i  Salln,  whci-i'  the  old 
Catholic  cliurch  stood,  extending"  as  far  north  as 
Fifth  street,  and  as  far  east  as  .lolict  strtM-t.  lie 
bnilt  a  saw-mill  on  the  Little  Vermillion  ;  his 
claim  ])i'()ved  to  ))e  on  canal  land,  l)elon<j,'inu:  to  tlie 
State,   and  lie    lost   his    irtiprovcnicnts  ;    he  died  in 


Burton  Ayres,  and  wife,  Oiilla  L:ingwoithy,  from 
Ohio,  came  to  La  Salle  in  1S;)0,  and  settled  on  S.  14  ; 
a  blacksmith  and  farniei-.  His  slio])  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  blnir,  near  the  Little  A'ermillion  :  he  died  in 
1870.  lie  had  six  children  :  .lames,  is  married,  and 
lives  in  froquois  County  ;  Myi-on  I),  is  also  iii 
Iroquois;  Elizabeth,  is  married,  and  lives  in 
Iowa;  Fi'anklin,  is  in  Kansas;  Warren,  is  single, 
and  lives  in  l^rinceton  ;  Charlotte,  is  mariit^d,  aiul 
in  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Swanson,  a  widow,  with  a,  fannly — and  a 
sister  of  John  ]\Iyers,  from  Ohio,  st'ttled  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Vermillion,  in  1S:M.  She  moved 
near  the  Hardy  farm,  and  in  1^40  removed  to  Peca- 
tonica,  then  came  back  to  La  Salle,  and  finally 
moved  to  California,  wl^n'e  she  died.  She  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Edward,  and  two  daughters. 
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History  of  La  Salle  Counti/. 
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Aaron  Guiin,  from  Montague,  Massachusetts,  was 
one  of  a  colony  foiined  in  J 830,  in  Nortlianipton, 
Massachusetts.  Agents  sent  out  to  find  a  location, 
fixed  upon  La  Salle,  The  colon}'  came  out  in  1831. 
Gunn,  and  seven  other  young  men  bought  two  pe- 
rogues,  or  canoes,  at  Mottville,  Michigan,  and 
lloated  down  the  St.  Joseph  to  South  Bend,  then 
hauled  their  canoes  across  the  poitage  to  the  Kan- 
kakee (the  same  rout*'  taken  by  La  Salle  150  years 
before),  they  then  lloated  down  the  Kaid^kee  and 
Illinois  to  Hennepin,  in  nine  days.  The  season  was 
wet,  and  tlie  colon}-,  dissatisiied  with  the  location, 
scattered  over  the  country,  mostly  going  to  Bureau 
County.  Mr.  Gunn  went  to  where  Jjamoille  now  is, 
bought  a  claim  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  killed  by  In- 
dians, at  Indian  Cieek,  the  following  summer. 

The  next  sumnn^r  he  left  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  remained  two  years  at  Magnolia.  In  1835,  sold 
his  claim  and  bought  400  acres  north  of  and  now 
adjoining  the  town  of  \a\  Salle.  In  common  with 
most  of  the  settlers  in  183C,  he  supposed  his  fortune 
made,  being  told  that  his  400  acres  were  worth 
$40,000,  and  that  he  need  work  no  more,  but 
not  realizing  that  sum  he  w<'nt  one  year  on  the 
Ottawa  mission  as  a  ^Methodist  exhorter,  and  in  1837 
was  mari-ied  to  Nancy  Winters,  of  Mt.  Palatine, 
and  went  to  farming,  linding  his  400  acres  worth 
what  its  pioduction  of  farm  crops  would  indicate. 
He  is  still  living  on  a  part  of  the  .'?40,000  farm,  {it 
a  ripe  old  age,  probably  as  (comfortable  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  realized  his  antici])ated  fortune. 
His  experience  and  disappointment  in  that  respect, 
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might  be  written  as  ii  part  of  t)ie  liistory  of  many  of 
the  emigrants  who  came  in  183(1-7.  His  children 
are:  Lydia  C,  wlio  di(i(l  at  the  age  of  18;  Nettie 
Z.,  married  (feorge  A.  Elliott,  of  La  Salle;  Moses 
W.,  Pastor  Bai)tist  Church,  Normal,  111.  ;  Lucy  G., 
married  Herman  B.  Chapman,  of  La  Salle  ;  Eliza- 
beth S.,  married  Frank  L.  Ay  res,  of  Kaiisas  ;  Aaron 
E.,  a  farmer,  of  La  Salle  ;  Bella  E.,  at  home. 

Dixwell  Lathro}),  from  Norwich,  Ct.,  came  in 
1835  ;  was  employed  b}-  n  company  in  Norwich  to 
select  and  purchase  land.  He  arranged  to  enter 
land  at  Rockwell,  adjoining  La  Salle,  returned  and 
brought  out  his  family  in  183(5. 

As  the  agent  of  Charles  and  .lolin  Rockwell,  of 
Norwich,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Rockwell,  and  in 
1838  was  reinforced  b}'  a  colony  from  Norwich  and 
vicinity,  called  the  Rockwell  C()lon3^  The  town  of 
Rockwell  was  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  arrival  of  the  colony  wassu})posed  to 
insure  its  ultimate  success  ;  but  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1838  were  seasons  of  unexamph'd  sickness  through- 
out the  West ;  malarious  disease  existed  to  an  extent 
unknown  before  of  since  It  wasparticulaily  severe 
along  the  wide  and  low  bottom  lands  of  the  llliiu)is. 
Tlie  Rockwell  colonists  were  all  sick,  many  died, 
the  survivors  scatteied  through  the  <;{)untry,  and 
the  town  never  recovered. 

La  Salle  being  selected  as  the  termination  of  the 
canal  made  that  the  centre  of  busin(*ss,  and  Rockwell 
will  doubtless  be  a  })lrasant  suburb  of  its  suc(;essful 
neigh))or.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  to'vn, 
Mr.  Lathrop  retained  theconlidenceof  the  Rockwidl 
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History  of  La  Salle  CoimUj. 


Compaii}'^ ;  is  residing  in  La  Salle  ;  he  has  been  a 
successful  amateur  farmer  and  bee  culturist,  and  is 
highly  respected.  His  first  wife  was  from  Norwich, 
Ct.,  his  second  wife  was  Miss  Foster.  He  had  one 
d;iugliter,  who  died  aged  17. 

Daniel  Baird  came  from  Westborough,  Mass., 
in  the  spring  of  183(5 :  kept  a  boarding-house  at 
Rockwell  ;  his  wife,  Charlotte  V>.  Field,  and  her 
sister,  Adeline  O.  Field,  came  out  in  the  fall  of 
1836.  Miss  Field  was  married  to  Elmer  Baldwin, 
of  Farm  Ridge,  in  1888.  Mr.  Baird  and  family 
were  all  prostrated  by  the  sickness  of  1838,  and  his 
business  broken  uj).  In  the  sjiring  of  1839  he 
moved  on  to  a  faini  near  Palestine  Grove,  in  Lee 
County,  where  lie  resided  till  his  death,  in  1866. 
He  had  three  childien  :  Marianne,  married  Henry 
C.  Clia]nnan ;  Setli,  married  Amanda  Thompson, 
second  wife,  ^fartha  Reese  ;  Carrie,  married  Newton 
Pum])hrey.  They  all,  with  the  widow,  live  on  or 
near  the  old  liomestead. 

Hackaliah  Merritt,  and  wife,  Sarah  Smith,  came 
from  Putnam  Count v,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1836. 
He  made  a  farm  on  S.  3,  T.  33,  ]l.  1  ;  his  wife  died 
in  1847  ;  liis  second  wife  was  Lydia  Robinson,  who 
is  still  living,  aged  83.  Mr.  Merritt  died  in  February, 
1877,  aged  84.  He  left  four  children :  Puller,  mar- 
ried Julia  Ide,  they  live  in  La  Salle  ;  Cordelia, 
married  Philo  Lindley,  she  lives  in  Ottawa,  and  is 
now  a  widow  ;  Martha,  married  Frank  Hunt,  she  is 
now  deceased  ;  Nathan,  died  in  Arkansas. 

Norman  McFarrand  came  from  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
to  Baltimore,  in  1830;    he  married  Mary  Ann  For- 
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rest,  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  Md.,  and  settled  in  La  Salle 
Sept.  13,  1837.  His  wife  is  deceased,  leaving  seven 
children  :  John  Foirest,  Isaac  Hubert,  Wm.  Henry, 
Mary  Ann,  Cyrene  Soi)hia,  Norman  Nasli,  John 
Isaac. 

John  H.  McFarrand,  brother  of  Norman,  came 
from  Tioga  County.  N.  Y.,  in  1837  ;  he  married 
Julia  A.  Clark  ;  he  was  engaged  c^n  several  railroads 
before  he  came  to  La  Salle  ;  he  was  a  contractor  on 
the  Illinois  &  Micliigau  Canal,  and  on  tht^  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  ;  was  Postmaster  at  La  Salle  for 
several  ^ears.     He  is  now  living  in  (yhicago. 

Nahum  Gould  was  born  in  Warwic^k,  Franklin 
County,  Mass.,  in  1798;  cripi)led  by  an  accident 
and  unable  to  labor,  he  attended  an  academy  at 
New  Salem,  and  taught  school  alternately,  till  he 


entered  Amherst  College  and  graduated  in  1828. 
He  stiulied  theology  with  Dr.  John  Woodbridge,  of 
Hadley.  He  married  Rebecca  B.  Leonard.  AVas 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  appointed  a  missionary  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

May  5th,  1834,  with  his  wife,  three  children  and 
his  sister,  Semira  (who  afterward  marri<Hl  Thomas 
Hartsell,  of  Henne})in),  started  for  Illinois  in  a  light 
wagon  ;  they  generally  found  accommodations  for 
the  night  at  the  ho»ises  along  the  route,  but  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  slet^p  in  their  wagon.  He 
arrived  at  his  wife's  brothers,  Dea.  John  Leonard, at 
Bailey's  Grove,  on  Junel2tli.     He  was  first  settled 
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He  organized  or  assisted  in  organizing  a  Presby- 
terian (Jliurc'h  at  ?I(Min(>])in,  Dec.  2!)tli,  1884  ;  one  at 
Union  Grove,  Dec.  8rd,  1884  ;  at  Verniillionville 
or  Lowell,  August,  1884  ;  one  at  Plainlield  :  one  at 
Rockwell,  .Januaiy,  1887.  That  year  lie  built  a 
house  and  setthnl  at  Rockwell. 

In  1888  his  wife.  Rebecca  Blake  Leonard,  died, 
leaving  four  daughters.  The  sickness  of  1888  swept 
away  more  than  half  of  the  church.  He  preached 
at  Troy  Grove,  and  organized  a  church  there.  In 
1888,  being,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, taken  sick,  he  turned  his  horse  on  the  prairie 
to  care  for  liimself,  and  was  taken  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hartsell  at  Hennepin,  where  his  children  were.  Mr. 
Hartsell  was  also  sick,  and  his  only  child  died. 
Thos.  Hjirtsell  died  at  Waukegan  about  twelve  years 
since,  and  his  wife,  Semira  Gould,  died  at  Hennepin, 
thirty  years  since,  or  in  1846.  Mr.  Hartsell' s  only 
surviving  child  and  son  lives  at  Aurora. 

Mr.  Gould  returned  to  Rockwell  late  in  the  fall, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1889  married  Sarah  Dewey, 
daughter  of  Roswell  Dewey.  He  left  for  his  health 
and  lived  at  Princeton  one  year,  then  settled  at  Troy 
Grove  ;  preached  and  taught  the  district  school  and 
kept  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  and 
claimed  tliat  the  })assengers  went  safely  through. 
While  at  Homer  he  was  a  sort  of  an  itinerant  on  a 
missionar}'  circuit  to  Indian  Creek,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  (diurch  in  1848;.  one  in  Paw  Paw  in  1844; 
preached  in  Haiding  and  Serena  ;  suffered  many 
liardships  and  encountered  many  dangers  and  nar- 
row escapes  in  fording  streams  and  other  new 
country  ex])eriences. 
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111  VSAi)  lie  removed  to  Gouldtowii,  in  tlie  town  of 
Freedom,  vvliere  he  resided  four  years,  then  to 
Northville,  and  to  Somoiiaiik  in  1S.")I). 

In  November,  ISAo,  liis  wife,  Sarali  Dewey,  died, 
and  in  1858  lie  married  Lois  Jane,  widow  of  Rev. 
Francis  Leonard,  of  Galesburg".  His  family  lived 
with  or  near  him  till  1871,  when  one  daughter  went 
to  Nebraska,  one  died,  one  went  to  Iowa,  and  one  to 
Minnesota. 

In  October,  1871,  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and 
settled  at  Kearney  Junction.  He  secured  the  organ- 
ization of  a  churcli  at  Kearney,  aided  efficiently  in 
organizing  the  presbytery  of  Kearney  and  synod 
of  Nebraska,  and  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of 
each. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  1872,  aged  74,  and  his 
grave  overlooks  the  city  which  had  but  one  house 
when  he  went  there.  But  few  men  have  had  more 
varied  experiences — seen  more  of  new  country  life, 
or  labored  more  zealously  in  their  chosen  field,  or 
accomplished  more  for  which  his  church  should  he 
grateful. 

Barney  Martin,  from  Ireland,  in  1838. 

William  Riley,  from  Ireland,  in  1838. 

Bartlett  Thonii)son,  in  1839. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hennesey,  from  Ireland,  1837, 
was  a  practicing  physician  in  La  Salle  for  twenty 
years,  then  moved  on  to  a  farm,  in  the  town  of 
Dimmick,  where  he  now  lives  ;  he  married  Charlotte 
Cadwell,  daughter  of  Sheldon  Cadwell,  of  Deer 
Park. 

Daniel  Burdick,   and  wife,    Sall}'^  Adams,   from 
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History  of  La  Salle  County. 


Norwich,  Ct.,  in  1837,  settled  on  a  ttiiin.     He  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  died  in  1864,  soon  after  his  return. 

John  Higgins,  from  Detroit,  to  Chicago,  in  the 
sj)ring  of  1830,  and  to  La  Salle,  November  1st,  same 
year.  Is  now  in  the  grocery  trade,  which  he  lias 
followed  since  he  came  to  La  Salle.  Married  the 
widow  O'Conner,  daughter  of  William  Burns — has 
a  second  wife. 

Mr.  Yaughan,  and  wife,  froin  Connecticut,  1838, 
one  of  the  Rockwell  colony.     Both  soon  died. 

Giles  Lindley,  from  Connecticut  to  St.  Louis, 
from  there  here  in  1840  ;  married  Jane  Knight,  from 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  is  living  in  J^a  Salle. 
Ml'.  Lindley  died,  leaving  nine  children. 

Philo  Lindley,  from  Seymour,  Connecticut,  came 
in  1836  ;  married  Cordelia  Merritt  ;  was  seven  years 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  l^a  Salle  County,  and 
County  Clerk  one  term  :  was  Qujirterniaster  of  the 
Fifty-third  Regiment  Illinois  A^olunteers,  and  was 
killed  near  Altoona,  Mississi])pi,  1863  ;  his  widow 
resides  in  Ottawa,  with  three  children — Philo, 
George,  and  Laura  M. 

Myron  I).  Downs,  from  Connecticut,  in  1837 ;  he 
married  Elizabeth  Allen  :  he  sold  goods  in  Rockwell 
and  wHjnt  to  Chicauo  in  1838,  or  1830,  where  he  is 
now  living. 

William  Baldwin  came  in  1837 ;  merchant  in 
Rockwell ;  went  to  Chicago  in  1838  or  0. 

James  O'Neal,  from  Ireland,  in  1836  ;  laborer. 

William  Burns,  and  wife,  Sarah  Harris,  from  Ire- 
land to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1812.  came  to  La  Salle  in 
1837 ;    was  the  contractor  for   building  the   canal 
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aqueduct  over  tlie  Little  A'ermillion,  and  the  lower 
locks  on  tli«'  canal :  a  good  meclianic,  and  physically 
and  mentally  a  su])erlor  man.  lie  died  in  the  Sis- 
ters' Hos])ital,  in  Chicago,  in  1873,  aged  101  years. 
His  children  were:  Eliza,  who  married  David  L. 
Gregg;  John  C,  died  in  the  State  of  Maryland; 
Sarali,  married  Mr.  O'Conner,  of  La  Salle,  and,  after 
his  death,  married  John  Higgins,  of  La  Salle — she 
is  now  deceased  :  Jos<'])h,  died  at  St.  Louis;  two 
grandchildren  only  living. 

Daniel  Cosgrove  came  from  Ireland  in  1837  ;  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  years  ;  died  in 
1872.  His  wife  was  Miss  Garrity.  His  children 
were :  Annie,  Daniel,  Terrance,  Cronise,  and  Luke. 

John  Cody,  from  Ireland,  came  to  La  Salle  in 
June,  1837;  he  married  Miss  Turney  ;  he  is  still 
living;  his  wife  died  in  1870.  Has  three  children  : 
James,  married  Mary  Wlialen,  is  now  a  grocer  in 
La  Salle ;  Bridget,  married  James  Duncan,  the 
])resent  Mayor  of  La  Salle  ;  Ellen,  is  unmarried. 

James  and  William  Crosiar,  brothers  of  Simon 
Crosiar,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  settled  on  Section  36, 
near  Shii)x:»ingport,  in  1831  ;  they  both  left  in  1833. 
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FARM  RIDGE. 

Farm  Ridge  embraces  all  of  Township  32,  Range 
3,  except  Sections  31  and  32,  which  lie  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Vermillion,  and  are  attached  to  and 
form  part  of  the  town  of  Vermillion.  It  is  all 
prairie  except   the   extreme   southwestern  portion, 
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wliicli  borders  tlie  Vtjrmillioii.  Tlie  most  striking 
to})o,i!:rapliicnl  iVutiiiv  is  a  liigli  ridge  or  swell  ex- 
tending-northwest  [ind  southeast.  iKiriiilf'l  with  the 
geneijil  course  of  tlu^  river,  from  which  the  town 
derived  its  name. 

Tlie  ridge  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles 
from  the  Vermillion,  and  forms  the  divide  which 
se))arates  the  waters  which  flow  into  that  river  from 
those  that  run  to  Covell  creek  and  the  Illinois. 
The  substratum  of  the  ridge,  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  coming  within  six  to  eight  feet  of  the 
surface,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  is  com- 
posed of  pure  washed  sand,  from  which  issue 
several  large,  never-failing  springs  of  water.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  or  divide  to  the  Vermillion 
river  is  quite  abrupt,  while  to  the  northeast  it  is 
more  gradual.  A  similar  lidge,  though  not  as  high, 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  across  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  while  the  central  part  is  more  level,  but, 
as  a  whole,  has  a  most  excellent  and  well-drained 
soil. 

The  first  settlement  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  con- 
lined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  timber,  and  consequently 
to  th«!  southwestern  part  of  the  town. 

William  McCormick,  Samuel  Mackey,  and  Rees 
Morgan,  came  from  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  and  were 
the  iirst  settlers  in  the  town  of  Farm  Ridge. 

William  McCormick  settled  on  S.  IS,  in  1833,  and 
in  1834  broke  the  first  |)rairie  broke  in  the  town  ;  in 
1835,  sold  his  claim,  crops  and  improvements,  and 
located  on  S.  3,  town  of  Bruce.  He  married  Mary 
Morgan,  and  has  had  eleven  children  :  Sanders,  in 
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Iroquois  (.\)iinty  ;  ITjiitipton.  in  Strawn  :  Bi'uce,  in 
Champiiiuii  :  Williuin,  in  Stniwii  :  Ami  Eli/,a,  mnr- 
ri<»(l  Mr.  Bo(llii<\  now  in  Iowa  :  Maiy,  inOliainjtaign 
County  ;  Recs,  Worth,  and  Moiuan,  in  Ford  Co. 

Samuel  ^fackey  settled  on  S.  83.  in  1833  ;  sold  to 
Charles  McCormick,  and  removed  to  S.  1,  town  of 
Bruce.  In  company  with  his  brother,  Norton 
Mackey,  built  a  saw-mill  on  Otter  Creek.  In  1839, 
in  company  with  Rees  Morgan,  built  a  saw-mill  on 
the  Vermillion,  in  the  centre  of  a  heavy  timbered 
region,  which  did  a  large  business  for  several  years  ; 
he  died  in  1854  ;  he  was  the  lirst  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Bruce.  Ilis  widow,  Sarah  Morgan,  is  living 
in  Streator.  He  left  children :  Malvina,  married 
Mat.  Morrison ;  Stephen,  married  Emma  Holly ; 
Minerva,  married  William  Cad  well ;  George  and 
Jabez,  are  single  ;  Agnes,  married  Methuel  Bronsoii. 

Rees  Morgan,  son  of  William  Morgan,  of  Bruce, 
settled  on  S.  33.  He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
David  Reader:  in  1838  sold  to  Marvin  W.  Dimock, 
and  moved  on  to  S.  8,  T.  31,  R.  3 ;  after  running 
the  saw-mill  on  the  V^ermillion  for  several  years,  he 
served  one  term  as  County  Treasurer,  then  removed 
to  Dayton,  and  is  now  living  at  Strawn,  Ford  Co., 
Illinois.     He  has  several  children. 

Elmer  Baldwin,  Beebe  Clark,  James  B.  T^^ardsley, 
and  Noble  W,  Merwin,  canip  from  New  Mil  ford, 
Connecticut,  in  the  spiing  of  183.").  Bought  the 
claim,  improvements  and  ('ro})s  of  William  Mc- 
Cormick, and  the  claim  of  Alfred  McCormick — pur- 
chased the  land  at  public  sale,  at  Galena,  in  June, 
and  settled  on  Sees.  18  and  19,  T.  32,  R.  3. 
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Nobl<»  W.  Morwin  sold  his  Innd  to  Soloirioii  Brown 
and  l\iij<'Mi  A.  IluiU,  in  the  si)rin,i»'  of  18:U),  and 
moved  to  Oliio. 

.Ijuiies  H.  l^cai'dslcy  l)rou<;lit  out  his  wife,  Laura 
M.  I'latt,  and  settled  on  his  ])ur('hase  in  the  s])rin^" 
of  18:^»;.  His  wife  died  in  July,  1837.  The  same 
year  he  married  l^iiidence  liairass.  from  Saratoga 
County,  New  York.  In  IH;")!)  he  sohl  his  farm  to 
Rev.  Daniel  l^aldwin,  from  ('Onnecticut,  and  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  N'ermillion,  where  he  now 
lives,  an  active  memhei-,  and  Deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Churoli.  His  son,  (Te()r<»;<^  and  dau«i:hter,  Harriet, 
wife  of  Angustus  Hall,  live  near  him.  Sidney  P., 
the  son  of  his  lirst  wife,  died  at  the  age  of  19. 

Beebe  Clark  settled  on  Iiis  farm  as  soon  as  ])ur- 
chased.  In.  1837  he  married  Susan  Bishop,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  cnltivated  his  farm  till  18(59,  when  he 
sohl,  and  moved  to  Joliet,  to  live  with  liis  daughter 
Henrietta,  an  only  child,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
A.  Gilbert ;  lie  died  i^'eb.,  1870,  and  his  widow  died 
two  years  after. 

Elmer  Baldwin  brought  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  Adeline  Benson,  and  an  infant  daughter, 
Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Rinaldo  Williams,  in  the 
spring  of  18:^6  ;  his  wife  died  in  January,  1887.  He 
married  Adeline  O.  Field,  of  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  Ma}',  1888,  and  still  resides  on  the 
land  purchased  of  the  United  States  in  1885,  a  far- 
mer and  nurseryman.  He  held  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  fourteen  consecutive  years ;  Supervi- 
sor of  the  town  live  years ;  Postmaster  twenty 
years  ;  School  Treasurer  of  the  town  from  its  first 
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settleiiit^nt,  till  1874;  twice  ;i  Repicsciitativi  in  th«' 
Letj:islatnre,  and  once  in  tiin  State  Senate;  and  a 
member  and  President  of  the  Hoai'd  of  State  ('liari- 
ties  live  years.  His  son,  Noble  Oilando.  niairied 
Maggie  Jackson,  and  lives  adjoinini;-  tlie  old  faim. 
Susan  Orvilla  is  at  home. 

Harvey  Benson,  and  wife,  Fanny  Northrop,  came 
from  NewMilford,  (Connecticut,  in  1  >!8(; ;  he  settled 
on  S.  20,  where  h«'  died  in  1S41  ;  his  ^^idow  occu])ied 
the  same  premises  till  h«  i  death,  in  IS71.  Their 
only  child,  Adeline,  was  tlie  first  wife  of  Kinier 
Baldwin. 

Solomon  Brown,  iToUi  New  ^f'Mord,  (Connecticut, 
in1S8r»;  he  settled  on  S.  18;  lie  sold  to  Moses  (t. 
Hallock,  in  ]84i^,  and  moved  to  S.  i;i,  T.  H2,  R.  2, 
where  he  died,  in  1S4() ;  his  \\Idow,  Arniida  Waller, 
died  1856.  His  daughter,  .lane,  mari'i«'d  Marvin  W. 
Dimock,  now^  a  widow,  living  with  her  brotlwr, 
Henry.  His  son,  Henry,  is  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  (Jluirch,  and  lives  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Kirjeth  A.  Hunt,  from  NewMilford,  Ct.,  wife  and 
live  children,  came  from  Conn<M'ticut  in  1836  and 
settled  on  S.  19,  on  tlie  prendses  bought  of  Noble 
W.  Merwin ;  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to 
Connecticut.  He  sold  his  farm  to  Dr.  Johnson 
Hatch. 

Mai"vin  W.  Dimock,  from  Washington,  (Jt.,  came 
in  1838.  He  bought  the  farm  of  Rees  Morgan,  and 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Solomon  Brown.  In 
1850  he  sold  toK"iam  Jackson,  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  removed  to  Ottawa.     InlSOf),  while  showing  a 
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friend  tlic  aiiiiniils  in  the  j)ark  of  Judp;e  Caton,  he 
was  killed  by  a  vicious  elk, 

TJie  foreu'oini;'  ei"-lit  families  constituted  what  was 
called  tliH  Yankee  settlement.  Five  of  these  came  in 
company  from  Connecticut  by  the  way  of  New 
York  and  Pliihidelphia,  by  railroad  from  Pliiladel- 
phia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  then  by 
canal  and  slack  water  on  the  romantic  Juniata  to 
Holidaysburg,  by  the  Portage  Railioad  over  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  to  Johnstown,  thence  by 
canal  to  Pittsburg  and  by  steamer  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  there  bj^  a  stern-wheel  Illinois  river  boat 
to  Utica,  La  Salle  County — being  live  weeks  on  the 
tri}). 

Dea.  Henry  W.  Gridley,  and  wife,  Lucy  Dickin- 
son, came  from  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  June,  I83f>,  and 
settled  on  S.  1,  where  he  resided  until  1848,  when  lie 
sold  to  Thomas  Dunnaway  and  removed  to  Ottawa, 
where  he  now  resid(?s.  His  i^hikfren  are  :  Caroline 
E.,  married  Henry  L.  Brush  :  Chas.  H.,  is  deceased  ; 
Laura  W,,  married  Dr.  T>.  Hopkins  ;  Lucy  S.,  at 
home. 

Wm.  ^loore,  and  wife,  ^f  iss  Wauchope,  came  from 
Ireland  in  1835,  and  settled  on  S.  3r),  where  he  raised  a 
large  family.  He  sold  his  farm  to  Mr.  Bos^iermans 
about  18r)4,  and  moved  to  Fall  River.  The  praciiec  of 
persistent  industry  and  rigid  economy  has  produced 
in  the  history  of  Mr.  Moore  what  it  always  has  done, 
the  possession  of  abundant  wealtli. 

John  McCormick,  brother  of  William,  came  from 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  settled  on  Sees.  33  and  34,  in  1835. 
He  married  Miss  Morgan,  daughter  of  Wm.  Mor- 
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gan.  He  raised  a  faniily  of  seven  cliildnM)  In  1875 
he  sold  ills  farm,  and  is  now  in  Missotiri.  Ilis 
children  ar(^ :  Cliarlotte  :  Ralph  ;  Charles,  married 
Lizzi<^  Hays  ;  Nelson  ;  Zaehery,  deceased  ;  Olive, 
married  Joseph  Waucliope  ;  Dow. 

Charles  McCormick,  and  wife,  from  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.,  parents  of  William,  John  and  Alfred,  came 
from  Payette  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1830  ;  bought  the  farm  of 
Samuel  Mackey  on  Section  33,  wliere  they  died  a 
few  yeai's  after. 

Alfred  McCormick,  son  of  Charles,  came  from 
Pennsylvania  in  183.") ;  made  a  claim  on  Section  19  ; 
sold  and  located  on  Sec.  33,  and  lived  there  until 
1866,  then  sold  to  Mr.  Hampson,  and  removed  to 
Streator. 

James  G.  Patten,  and  wife,  daughter  of  Charles 
McCormick,  came  from  Fa^^ette  County,  Pa.,  in 
the  fall  of  1 830,  and  settled  on  Section  33.  In  1839 
he  removed  to  Wisconsin. 

John  Trout,  from  Brown  County,  Ohio,  came  in  the 
fall  of  1838,  and  settled  on  S.  6.  In  1842  went  to  Ohio 
on  a  visit,  and  died  there.  He  left  six  children : 
John  M.,  married  Abby  Angell  Fry,  now  living  in 
Kansas:  William  C,  married  Mary  Morehead.  live 
in  Wrmillion  ;  Susan,  married  John  Morehead,  now 
a  widow  ;  Sarah  M.,  married  Hiram  Cole,  and  lives  in 
Kansas  ;  Harriet,  married  Salatliiel  Snell,  in  Deer 
l^irk. 

Dea.  .Tohn  T.  Ross,  from  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 
came  in  1836,  and  settled  on  Sec.  6,  and  died  in 
1837,  aged  about  80,  leaviug  three  children  :  Archi- 
bald Tweed,  went  to  Missouri  and  died  there  ;  Henry, 
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also  went  to  Missouri ;    the  daughter  married  John 
Black,  and  went  to  Iowa. 

George  (lleini,  and  wife,  Katliarine  Weitzel,  came 
from  Germany  to  Baltimore,  in  1834,  and  settled  on 
S.  36,  T.  3^2,  R.  3,  in  1840.  His  wife  died  in  1858. 
leaving  two  cliildren  :  Frederick,  wlio  occupies  the 
homestead,  and  is  a  successful  farmer  ;  Anna,  is  now 
living  in  Texas.  ^Ir.  Gleim  married  a  second  wife, 
by  whom  lie  had  six  children,  all  living  in  the  town 
of  Bruce. 

Isaac  Wheatland,  and  wife,  came  from  England 
to  Ohio,  and  from  Ohio  here ;  made  a  claim  on 
Section  33,  in  1836,  where  he  lived  till  his  death. 
His  wife  died  al>out  1843,  and  he  again  nuirried. 
About  the  year  1846  \ui  was  drowned  while  crossing 
the  Illinois  river  at  Ottawa.  He  left  six  children  : 
Elizabeth,  married  William  Wedgebury,  now  living 
in  Iroquois  County  ;  Mary  Ann,  who  married  and 
went  to  Livingston  County  ;  one  son  died  single  ; 
William,  married  Miss  Casey,  lives  in  Farm  Ridge: 
George  and  Ellen. 

Amos  Clark,  brother  to  Beebe,  came  from  Con- 
necticut in  1837  ;  purchased  a  farm  on  Sections  20 
and  29,  and  in  1839  sold  to  Myron  B.  Bennett,  and 
returned  to  Connecticut. 

Myron  B.  Bennett  came  from  Connecticut  in  1839: 
in  1842  he  married  Mary  Stuart  ;  he  was  an  ener- 
getic and  successful  farmer ;  he  died  in  1856,  leaving 
a  widow  and  two  children  ;  his  widow  died  in  1858. 
His  son,  Jasper,  married  Maggie  Ackley,  of  New 
Milford,  Ct.,  and  lives  in  Evanston,  111.  :  Ella,  at 
present,  resides  witli  them. 
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Dr.  Jolinson  Hatch,  and  wife,  came  tioiii  New 
Preston,  Ct.,  in  1837,  and  bought  tlie  fai-m  of  Kirjetli 
A.  Hunt.  An  okl  experienced  physician,  his  ser- 
vices wM»re  in  demand  during  the  sickly  seasons  of 
1838  and  '39.  and  the  release  from  hibor  whicli  lie 
sought  by  coming  West  was  hardly  found  ;  he  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  in  1841. 

John  W.  Calkins,  and  wife.  Miss  Page,  came  from 
Salisbury,  Ct.,  in  1838,  and  settled  on  Sec.  19.  Mrs. 
Calkins  died  in  1838.  He  mariied  ^liss  Beaidsley, 
of  Connecticut,  who  died  soon  after.  He  then  mar- 
ried Cynthia  Bishop,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Calkins 
removed  to  Beer  Park  in  1842,  and  subse([uently  to 
Ottawa,  wiiere  he  died,  leaving  four  children : 
James,  who  mai'ried,  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade  in  Ottawa,  subsetjuently  in  Cliicago,  and  is 
now  manufacturing  lumber  at  Manistee.  Mich.  ; 
Helen,  married  Edgar  Baldwin,  from  Connecticut, 
and  lives  near  Vermillionville :  Mary,  married  Henry 
M.  Baldwin,  from  Connecticut,  and  settled  in  Deer 
Park — Mr.  Baldwin  died,  arid  Mary  is  now  the  wife 
of  Henry  Page,  in  California  ;  William  W.,  married 
Louise  Hossack.  and  lives  in  Cliicago. 

Charles  H.  Green,  son  of  Henry  (Ireen,  of  Ottawa, 
came  to  Illinois  with  his  father,  and  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 3 ;  he  manied  Jane  Loyd,  and  has  three 
daughters.  Mr.  Green  cu1tivat«'S  a  large  farm  and 
has  a  tine  herd  of  short-horn  stock. 
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FALL  RIVER. 

Fall  River  embraces  that  part  of  Township  133, 
Ran<);e  4,  lying  south  of  the  Illinois  river.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  grand  rapids  of  the  Illinois, 
which  lie  along  its  noitliern  boundary.  Until  1863 
it  formed  a  ])art  of  the  town  of  Cliand  Rapids,  which 
was  also  named  from  the  same  natural  feature.  It 
embraces  considerable  fertile  bottom  lands  along  the 
river.  The  south  blutfof  the  river,  extending  along 
its  entire  northern  boundary,  is  a  marked  object  in 
its  topography  ;  covered  with  timber,  with  points 
extending  back  into  the  prairie,  and  having  the 
Covell  Creek  timber  on  the  southw^est ;  all  its  peo- 
ple have  eas}'  access  to  that  important  article.  The 
prairie  is  rolling,  and  as  fertile  as  that  of  its  sister 
towns. 

The  first  settler  in  the  limits  of  the  present  town 
was  James  Galloway  ;  he  came  from  Penns}  Ivania 
to  Ohio,  near  Sandusky,  and  remained  there  three 
years  ;  he  visited  the  Illinois  river  in  the  fall  of  1824, 
and  is  said  to  have  spent  some  months  in  hunting, 
trapping,  and  exploring  the  country ;  moved  his 
family  to  Chicago  in  18^0,  and  wintered  there  ;  in 
1826  he  bought  a  claim  on  S.  24,  T.  3,  R.  4,  which 
was  first  made  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rawson, 
who  sold  to  Epliraim  Sprague,  and  Sprague  sold  to 
Galloway,  wln^re  he  made  a  home  and  spent  his 
days.  His  tirst  wife  died  in  1830;  her  children  are: 
George,  claimed  to  be  the  first  white  male  child 
born  in  the  county,  now  living  near  the  old  farm  ; 
John,  died  in  Missouri ;    Susan,  married  Joel  Ellis, 
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lives  in  Cliicngo ;  Jane,  married  Mr.  ]lallovva\^  ; 
Mary,  married  Mr.  Clj^burne,  and  lives  in  Chieago. 
Mr.  Gallowa3''s  second  wife  was  Afatilda  Sti])es ; 
her  children  are  :  Archibahl,  married  Marv  Dicker- 
man,  and  lives  near  the  old  farm  :  Marshall,  who  is 
a  conductor  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad  ;  Samuel,  lives  in  Michigan  ;  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Pearson,  and  is  living  on  the  old  farm; 
James,  is  living  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Galloway  died 
in  1803,  aged  73  years.     His  widow  died  in  1804. 

Abraham  Trumbo  was  born  in  Pendleton  County, 
Va.,  and  resided  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  eighteen 
years  ;  left  there  for  Illinois  in  November,  1829, 
with  the  Greene  Colony.  That  comi)any  crossed 
White  river,  in  Indiana,  in  the  morning,  and  Mr. 
Trumbo  arrived  on  its  banks  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  ;  it  had  become  swollen  during  the  day  so  that 
he  was  detained  four  weeks  before  he  could  cross. 
He  went  to  Sangamon  County,  where  he  wintered, 
and  reached  La  Salle  County  in  the  spring  of  1830 ; 
he  first  bought  a  claim  of  William  Richey  on  S.  17, 
and  afterwards  ])urchased  on  Sees.  14  and  22.  He 
was  the  first  Supervisor  of  the  town.  He  died  Oct. 
7th,  1865,  aged  73  years,  and  liis  wife,  Esther  Dyer, 
died  in  April,  I86i).  His  children  were  :  Jane,  who 
died  in  1848  ;  Ambrose,  married  Casbia  Gentleman,  is 
a  wealthy  farmer  on  the  old  farm  ;  Margaret,  married 
John  S.  Armstrong,  is  living  in  Mission  ;  Rebecca, 
married  Samuel  Parr,  and  lives  in  Rutland ;  Jack- 
son, died  of  cholera  in  1848. 

John  Brown,  from  Missouri,  came  in  1829  ;  settled 
at  the  ford  of  the  Illinois  river,   two   miles   above 
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Ottawa,  wliicli  bears  liis  name.  He  was  drowned  in 
siglit  of  liis  lioiise  wliil(»  crossing  the  Illinois  in  re- 
turning IVoin  the  land  sale  in  18:^).  The  family  left 
in  1841. 

John  Powers,  from  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  came  to 
Soutiiern  Illinois,  and  from  there  here  in  1834,  and 
settled  on   Section  20.     He  was  the  tirst  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  the  town.    He  died  in  1 802  ;  his  widow, 
Nancy  Ford,  from  Litchlield,  Ct.,  still  survives.     He 
left  six  cliildren  :  Charles  R.  Powers,  lived  near  the 
old  homestead,  lias  removed  West ;  Aaron  F.,  is  in 
Grundy  County  ;   John  H.  ;  Mary,  inarried:  Lucy, 
married  Andrew  Greeidess  ;  Lura,  married  Samuel 
Hammond.     The  family  have  all  left  tlie  count3^ 

Reeder  Galloway,  brother  of  James,  married 
Rachel  Stipes  ;  died  long  ago,  leaving  one  son^ 
John  R.,  of  Marseilles. 

Samuel  R.  Lewis  is  of  Quaker  parentage;  his 
parents,  .lehu  Lewis,  and  Rachel  Mills,  from  Penn., 
settled  in  Putnam  County,  in  1833.  Samuel  R.,  with 
his  wife,  Ann  llarley,  removed  to  Section  21  in  Fall 
River,  in  1S43.  He  held  the  office  of  County  Treas- 
urer two  successive  terms  ;  has  been  Supervisor  of 
the  town  several  terms,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
County  Board.  His  children  are:  William,  who 
married  Elh^n  Eichelberger,  lives  in  Grand  Rapids  ; 
Edward  C,  educated  for  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
— he  married  Xellie  Armstrong,  and  took  charge  of 
the  large  farm  and  stock  business  left  by  his  wife's 
father,  J.  W.  Aim  strong  ;  Charles,  has  just  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  C'oUege,  and  is  now  in  the  law 
office  of  Lawrence,  Campbell  &  Lawrence,  of  Chicago ; 
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S.  Morris  is  in  C'liicago  University.  Mrs.  Lewis, 
mother  of  Samuel  R.,  died  in  1874  ;  her  son  buried 
her  beside  her  husband  in  the  Quaker  biiryin<i:- 
ground  at  Ch^ar  Creek,  Putnam  C(>nnty. 

William  Gentleman,  from  Vermont,  settled  in  the 
town  on  Section  18.  in  1834,  and  is  still  on  the  old 
farm  ;  has  buried  two  wives,  and  has  four  children  : 
Eliza  ;  William,  has  recently  graduated  at  Cornell 
University  :  James  :   and  one  ^^ounger  daughter. 

Patrick  Ilariigan,  from  Ireland  to  Boston,  and 
came  here  in  18S() ;  died  1872;  widow,  and  oldest 
daughter,  live  in  South  Ottawa. 

A.  M.  Ebersol.  son  of  Joseph  Ebersol,  came  with 
his  father's  family  in  1834.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
C.  C.  Whittlesey,  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  the 
renowned  abolitionist,  in  1844,  having  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Princeton  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by 
that  distinguished  man.  Mr.  Ebersol  has  been  an 
active  citizen  ;  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  School  twenty-three  years  ;  Justice  of  the 
Peace ;  Elder  in  the  Presbj^terian  Clairch  ;  Town 
Clerk  twelve  years,  and  Secretary  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers' Association.  He  has  six  children  :  Calistine 
and  Elizabeth,  are  at  home ;  Lelia,  married  Lewis 
Hodgson,  went  West ;  James,  married  Miss  Tryon, 
Jind  lives  in  Ford  County ;  E.  Corinne,  wife  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  lives  near  lumie  ;  Alice,  married  Charles 
T.  Ferrel. 
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The  town  ot  Freedom  enibnices  the  siu've^ed 
Township  35  N.,  of  R.  3  East,  and  is  mostly  prairie. 
Indian  ei-eek  ])asses,  in  a  soutlieast  direction,  across 
the  northeast  corner  of  tlie  town.  On  tlie  banks  of 
t!ie  creek  are  about  two  and  one-lialf  sections  of 
timber,  wliicJi  was  originally  of  ex(!ellent  quality, 
and  was  tlu»  attraction  that  induced  the  settlement. 
The  settlement  commenced  in  1830,  and  was  broken 
up  by  the  Indians,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832. 
After  the  war,  the  surviving  settlers  returned,  and 
otliers  came  in,  and,  as  a  part  of  Indian  Precinct, 
and  later,  as  the  town  of  Freedom,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  and  prosperous  section  of  the  county. 
The  sad  story  of  the  massacre  of  three  families  of 
its  pioneers,  gives  a  melancholy  interest  to  its  his- 
tory, and  to  the  locality  where  it  occurred.  Each 
succeeding  generaticm,  with  bated  breath,  wdll  listen 
to  the  re<'ital,  till  the  banks  of  Indian  creek  will 
become  historic  ground  through  all  the  future. 

William  Munson  has  recently  erected  a  fine  marble 
monument  at  the  grave,  where  the  fifteen  victims 
were  buried.  It  is  in  view  of  the  public  road,  lead- 
ing from  Freedom  to  Earl,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  creek,  and  as  the  white  column  meets  the  view, 
the  traveler  will  instin(;tively  heave  a  sigh  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  tragic  fate  of  the  first  pioneers.  The 
inscriptions  are  as  follows  : 


Wm.  Hall,  aged  45. 
Mauy   J.    II.    Hall, 

.■lyed  45. 

Elizabeth    Hall, 
aged  8. 


Wm.    Petiokew, 

Wife,    and    two 

Children. 


Killed  May  20tli,  18;53. 


Davis,  Wife  and 
five  Children. 


Emkky  Geouge. 
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WiJliiim  Hall,  bom  in  Cleorgia,  was  married  to 
Mary.I.  R.  Wilburs,  in  Kentucky  :  moved  to  Illinois  ; 
from  there  to  near  SiuingHeld,  Illinois,  in  IS^if): 
made  a  farm  at  Mackinaw,  and  then  went  to  the 
lead  mines,  near  (lalcna;  followed  mining  three 
years,  then  moved  to  Ijureau  Creek,  and  to  neai' 
Lamoille,  Bureau  (Jounty.  In  the  sj)ring  of  1832, 
sold  his  claim  to  Aaron  (lunn,  and  moved  to  Indian 
(^reek,  where  he,  with  his  wife,  and  one  child,  were 
killed  by  Indians,  iMay  2(»,  J882.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Temperance,  married  Petei*  Cartwright,  nephew 
of  Dr.  Cartwriglit.  For  the  others,  see  narrative  of 
the  mr  ssacre. 

Mr.  Davis,  from  Kentucky ;  settled  on  Indian 
creek,  S.  W.  \  S.  2,  in  1830— the  first  in  that  region. 
His  wife  was  daughter  of  John  Hays,  the  first  settler 
at  Peru — they,  with  five  children,  were  killed  at  the 
massacre.     Their  three  oldest  sons  escaped. 

William  Petigrew,  from  Kentucky,  wife  and  two 
children,  were  stoi)ping  with  Davis  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre,  and  all  were  killed.  Mr.  Petigrew 
(;anie  to  Bailey' s  Grove  at  an  early  day,  and  was  then 
single  ;  he  is  said  to  have  manied  a  widow,  with 
two  children,  and  these  constituted  his  family  when 
he  went  to  Holderman's  drove,  and  from  there  to 
Indian  Cieek,  in  18:32,  where  he  pro])osed  to  settle, 

John  H.  Henderson,  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Powell, 
<!ame  from  Tennessee  in  1830,  he  located  on  Section 
11.  He  was  in  the  held  on  the  south  side  of  Indian 
creek,  i)lanting  corn,  when  tin*  massacre  took  i)lace 
by  the  Sauk  Indians,  May  20, 1832  ;  he,  with  others, 
escaped  to  Ottawa.     He  was  an  active,  enteiprising 
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<'itizen,  and  a  leadin*;-  abolitionist.  He  died  Juno  17, 
1848,  mucii  regretted.  His  widow  still  survives, 
living  with  her  children.  Her  children  are:  Mary, 
married  A.  P.  Devereau,  of  Freedom  ;  (xeorge,  in 
Iowa;  Frances,  married  Ric^hard  Scott,  in  Califoi- 
nia ;  Martha,  married  James  Clark,  of  Syi-amore  ; 
Sarali,  married  George  Martin  ;  Erastus  T.,  married 
Miss  Norton  ;  Annetta,  married  Charles  Maitin,  of 
Vermont. 

William  Munson  came  from  Indiana  to  Putnam 
County,  and  from  there  liere  in  1833  ;  he  purchased 
the  farm,  owned  by  William  PTall  at  the  time  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  on  Section  ].  He  maiiied 
Ra(!hel  Hall,  who  was  taken  away  prisoner  by  tlie 
Sauk  Indians,  May  20,  1832.  In  1837  he  laid  out 
the  town  of  Munson,  which  has  hardly  realized  the 
expectations  of  its  founder.  His  wife  died  May  1, 
1870.  Mr.  Munson  still  occupies  the  farm  where  he 
has  si)ent  the  most  of  liis  life.  He  has  four 
daughters  and  three  sons  :  Irena,  married  Dr.  Geo. 
Vance ;  Miranda,  married  Samuel  Dunnavan,  of 
Adams;  Fidelia,  married  George  Shaver,  of  Rut- 
land ;  Phebe,  married  John  Rec^l,  of  Ottawa  ;  Wil- 
liam, married  Delia  Shaver ;  Lewis  and  Elliott,  at 
home. 

David  B.  Martin,  with  his  wife  and  one  son, 
came  from  Ohio  in  1833,  and  purchased  the  claim 
owned  by  Davis,  where  the  massacre  took  place. 
Mrs.  Martin  returned  to  Ohio,  and  died  there.  Mr. 
Martin  married  the  widow  of  Wm.  Seabry;  moved 
to  Wisconsin,  Joined  the  Pourierites,  then  to  Sanga- 
mon County,  where  he  died. 
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John  W.  Lyman,  and  wife,  Jeruslui  Ncwcomb, 
came  from  (Jharlotte,  Vt.,  in  1833;  lie  settled  on 
Section  24.  He  has  one  child  :  John,  married 
Emma  Ford,  second  wife.  Miss  Williams. 

Jonathan  Root,  and  Tamil}',  came  from  Ohio  to 
the  creek  in  the  spring-  of  1834.  He  raised  a  family 
of  eight  children.  His  wife  and  two  danghters  died 
long  since ;  one  son,  Rasina,  was  killed  in  the  late 
war ;  the  others  are  widely  scattered ;  one  only, 
Oscar,  remains  heie.     Mr.  Root  died  in  1840. 

William  Barbour  came  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  in 
1834;  he  married  Miss  Hinkley ;  was  an  active 
democtratic  politician  :  held  the  office  of  County 
Commissionei',  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
He  died  in  1876. 

Ethan  Z.  Allen,  and  wife,  Lydia  Marsh,  came  from 
Tinmouth,  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  in  1834  ;  he  settled 
on  Section  13.  He  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  tliirty-tive  years,  when  he  resigned  in  1875. 
He  has  six  children  :  Eliza  Ann,  married  Edward  C. 
Hall,  she  died  in  1867;  George,  married  Martha 
Larkin,  in  Towa  ;  Milo,  at  home  ;  Minerva,  married 
Richard  Martin,  of  Freedom :  Lucetta,  married 
Xewton  Davis,  in  Harding. 

Samuel  King,  and  wife,  came  in  1830;  nativity 
not  known.  Mrs.  King  died  at  John  Henderson's 
soon  after — the  llist  natural  death  in  town. 

Benjamin  Seabiing,  and  wife,  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1834,  and  settled  on  Section  3 ;  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  and  died  there. 

Thomas  Seabring,  and  wife,  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1834,  and  settled  on  Section  3  ;  moved  to 
California  in  18.52. 
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Willijini  Seabrin^,  and  wife,  caiiK'  IVoni  IN'iinsyl- 
vania,  in  ls.'{4,  and  settled  on  Section:'):  died  in 
Ottawa  in  1850.     His  widow  inairied  David  Martin. 

Volney  B»M'Jvwltli,  and  wife.  Maiy  A.  Pipei*.  canit' 
i'lom  Herkimer  County,  N,  Y.,  in  IKJo  ;  moved  to 
Ottawa.  He  died  in  180],  leaving'  three  (jliildren  : 
Kdwin  13.,  married  Li/zie  Hanfelt,  live  in  Seneca; 
Daniel,  mariied  Josephine  15.  Foi'd,  live  at  Ottawa: 
Mary  P.  married  .lohn  Hoaii,  nt  Marysville,  Cal. 

Hiram  Munson,  came  in  March,  18:33,  and  died  in 
.Fuly,  18136,  at  the  house  of  his  brotlier,  William 
Munson — the  second  natural  death  in  the  town. 

Alanson  Munson  came  in  the  fall  oF  1836, 
and  settled  on  Section  11.  In  1840.  remov(?d  to 
Bureau  County,  where  he  and  his  w  '  died  soon 
after. 

Milt(m  B.  Ruperts,  came  in  18135,  and  settled  on 
Section  1  ;  he  was  tlu?  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Indian  Precinct.  His  wife  died  ;  he  married  a  Miss 
Terry,  and  moved  to  McDonouij;h  County. 

John  Hul)bard,  and  wife,  from  Homer,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  settled  on  Sec.  14,  in  1835.  An 
industrious,  worthy  man  ;  an  excellent  teacher  of 
sacred  music.  He  lived  several  years  with  an 
adopted  daughter  who  married  the  Hon.  M.  B. 
Castle,  of  Sandwich,  but  returned  to  his  farm  a  few 
years  before  his  death  in  187;"). 

John  H.  Hosford,  and  wife,  Margaret  Myers, 
came  from  Orange  County,  VeruKjut,  to  Ohio,  in  1833, 
and  from  Ohio  here  in  1837.  His  familj^  came  in 
the  spring  of  1838,  and  settled  on  S.  23 ;  removed 
to  Ottawa  in  1875.     Has  six  children  :   Fear  R.,  mar- 
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ried  Rob(Mt  How*',  on  tin*  old  farm  ;  Miiiy,  niMiiitHl 
Ilu^^h  McC.'iiire  :  AialM'llu,  inanicd  VV.  (1.  niowu  : 
Sarah  P.,  inaiTied  Piaiik  Condon  :  .loscpliin*'  (!., 
manicd  (u'or^Lit^  I/and) ;  Cluirlt's.  ni.irrit'd  Snrali  S. 
I^randon. 

Rev.  Wrsley  Halclit'lb'r,  a  Mrtliodist  clcr^yinan 
from  Hrimticld,  Hampton  (.'(Minty,  Mass.,  was  lor 
several  years  a  resident  of  Homer,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  mend)er  of  the  Oneida  Confeience. 
With  his  wiiV,  Martha  Hall,  and  nine  children,  h«^ 
c.ame  by  wa^on  froui  New  York  to  Hlinoisin  183(5, 
and  settled  on  Sec.  11.  They  encanip«'d  with  sucii 
shelter  as  (Jonld  be  made  while  l)uilding  a  house. 
Mr.  Batcheller  is  endowed  with  a  powerful,  health- 
fu.'  physical  or<;anization  and  commanding  voice, 
which  has  enabh'd  him  to  pert'oim  an  amount  of 
labor  in  his  chosen  li«dd  whlcii  few  could  endure. 
He  commenced  ])reaching  in  Indian  Precinct  in  I8lU), 
and  labored  in  Washington  Precinct  two  yeais  ;  in 
Ottawa  in  1839  ;  Hickory  Creek  in  1840  ;  Piinceton 
in  1842  ;  Newark  in  lS4'i ;  and  was  IVibU'  Agent  for 
the  county  for  two  years.  He  is  now  on  the  super- 
annuated list,  yet  healthful  and  vigorous  at  the  age 
of  77.  Manly  T.  15atcheller.  his  second  s(m,  died 
in  A})ril,  18.52  ;  Angel ine,  died  Nov.  4,  18.54,  and 
Mrs.  Batcheller  died  Feb.  17,  1868.  The  children 
now  living  are:  Noah  S..  who  married  Liu'y  Hitch- 
cock, now  at  home  ;  Charles,  is  in  Dacotah  ;  Martha, 
married  William  Haskell ;  Elijah,  married  Elizabeth 
Lawry,  now  dead  ;  Mary,  mairied  John  Stockton, 
in  Kansas;  Watson,  married Elizab«'th  Baldwin.  n«*ar 
home  ;  Josei)h  B.,  ninrried  Louisa  Wright,  in  Call- 
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fornia.  Mr.  Batcliellcr  is  now  living  with  his  sec- 
ond wi)e,  Ruliania  Sani])son. 

Bemiis  Hall,  Mrs.  Batcheller's  father,  arrived 
here  a  few  days  before  his  daugliter  s  family,  and 
died  soon  after. 

Joiin  Miller,  from  Cumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Dayton,  in  1837.  Married  Rosanna  Brad- 
shaw  ;  made  a  farm  in  town  of  Freedom,  where  he 
still  resides  ;  lias  been  town  Supervisor,  and  served 
one  term  in  the  Legislature.  Rebecca,  married 
Martin  Domini ;  Alice,  married  Ira  Weaver  ;  Jesse, 
Heniy,  and  Dolly,  at  home. 

Reuben  Miller,  brother  of  Jolm,  from  same  place, 
to  Dayton,  in  1834  ;  married  a  daughter  of  David 
Letts ;  lie  is  now  a  Mormon  Elder   in   Salt  Lake. 

Charles  Miller,  also  brothei-  to  the  above,  came  to 
Ottawa,  in  183(5 ;  was  Magistrate  in  Ottawa  several 
years  ;  now  lives  in  Chicago. 

Urial  Miller,  from  Pennsylvania.  1837  ;  nuirried 
Rachel  St.  Clair ;  settled  in  Freedom  ;  has  three 
children. 

Benjamin  Beem,  and  wife,  Sarah  Hoffman^  from 
Licking  County,  Ohio :  came  to  La  Salle  County 
in  1837,  and  settled  on  S.  12,  on  th«'  right  bnnk  of 
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Stephen  Sampson,  from  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania, 
died  of  oholeia,  in  1888,  or  1839. 

James  M.  Parker,  and  Powell,  relative  of  Hen- 
derson's wife,  came  from  Tennessee,  in  1888,  but 
soon  returned. 

Dr.  Josiali  Hall,  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Arnold ; 
blacksmith  by  trade  ;  came  from  New  York,  1840  ; 
resided  here  ten  years ;  he  died  in  Ottawa,  1874  ;  his 
widow  is  now  living  n  Ottawa. 

Hugh  M.  Gregg,  irom  New  York  ;  settled  on  S. 
3  ;  died,  1888. 

Ezra  Gregg,  son  of  Hugh  ;  studied  law,  and  went 
to  Ottawa. 

Philip  Wagy,  from  Newark,  Ohio  ;  father-in-law 
to  Anthony  Pitzer.  Died  in  Ottawa,  very  aged. 
Ann,  married  Joel  Fitch.  The  other  daughter  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Randall. 

Isaac  Farwell,  brother  of  S,  B.  Farwell,  from  New 
York  to  Ohio,  and  here  1885  ;  moved  to  Winnebago 
Co^mty. 

James  Skelton ;  tailor,  by  trade  :  went  to  Ford 
County. 

Enos  Griggs,  married  Lovina  Hall  ;  killed  by 
lightning. 

George  Scofield,  from  New  York,  in  1884  ;  came 
thorough  with  an  ox  team  ;  stayed  one  year,  and 
went  back  with  the  same  team  ;  stayed  in  New 
York  a  year,  then  returned  to  the  creek,  as  it  was 
then  termed  ;  found  the  land  all  claimed,  and  went 
West. 

Solomon  Holdeii,  from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  ciime  to 
Buifalo ;  a  brickmaker  by  trade;  was  sometime  in 
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tlie  ('in])l()y  of  the  noted  builder  and  contractor,  and 
tinally  l'org(U',  Ratlibun.  He  caine  to  Illinois  and 
settled  in  Munsontowii  in  1830  ;  his  wife  was  Susan 
Allen,  sister  to  Esquire  Ethan  Allen,  of  Freedom  ; 
he  removed  to  Ottawa  in  1839,  and  died  there,  leaving 
four  daughters  :  Sarah,  married  John  Batcheller  ; 
(Jornelia,  married  William  Wiley  ;  Maiy  Elizabeth, 
mairied  Stephen  Jennings,  of  Ottawji  ;  Salome, 
married  Henry  King. 

Jnne  Baxter  came  from  New  York  in  1835  ;  moved 
West. 

Minter  Baxter  came  from  New  York  in  1835 ; 
died  in  1840. 

Sjimuel  L.  Cody,  from  A'^ernon,  N.  Y.,  settled  on 
Section  13  in  1835,  and  married  Miss  Baxter,  second 
wife  widow  Ken  von,  sister  of  his  first.  Children  : 
Hairiet,  nuirried  George  Frisbin  Busnell  ;  Lonisa, 
married  Walter  Colton  ;  Ford  C.  :  Joy,  died  in  the 
army  ;  Frederick,  at  liome. 

Alonzo  Wilson,  from  Ohio,  came  in  1838  ;  a  stone 
mason.  He  was  Schocl  Treasurer  here;  went  to 
Iowa,  and  tlier(>  elected  Judge. 

Hiram  Haiding,  and  wife,  from  Wyoming,  Pa., 
came  in  1838,  and  settled  on  Sec.  14.  He  and  his 
wife  are  both  dead.  His  children  are  :  Mary,  wlio 
married  Mr.  Rice,  is  now  dead  :  Charles,  died  single  ; 
Ruth,  married  H.  Worcester  ;  Park,  died  ;  John, 
lives  at  Paw  Paw  ;  Christine,  married  Mr.  Goble, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  Dixon  bridge. 

William  Williams,  from  Wales,  came  to  New 
York,  then  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  and  here  in 
1840.     He  married  Rachel  Davis.     He  was  a  ship 
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carpent(fr  by  trade :  settled  on  Section  S.  Mrs. 
Williams  died  in  J87(».  KUen.  married  .John  Ly- 
mer  ;  John,  at  liome  ;  Evan,  in  Dacotah  :  several 
children  yt  home. 

Charles  Wiley,  and  wile,  S«'rapliena  (rreenleaf, 
came  from  ^[aine,  and  settled  on  Section  10.  He 
died  in  ISIT) ;  his  widow  and  three  children  are 
living  :  Samuel,  married  Mary  Thompson,  at  Earl ; 
Henry,  married  Rosa  Thompson  ;  Martha,  married 
David  Davis,  of  Freedom. 

Patiick  Ferguson,  came  from  lieland,  and  settled 
on  Section  9.  He  died  in  1872.  His  children  are  : 
Charles  A.,  who  married  Eliza  Wiley,  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  was  Kate  Conden  ;  Mary,  married  James 
Leonard. 

Rev.  Charles  Harding,  from  Lucas  County,  Pa., 
came  in  1840.  He  was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and 
organized  the  church  at  Harding,  and  ])reached. 
alternatel3%  there  and  at  Paw  Psiw.  He  died  in 
1843.  His  widow  married  Hiram  Olmstead.  He  left 
one  child.  Almira,  who  married  Ashbel  Fuller. 


TROY  GROVE. 

The  town  of  Tro}^  Grove  embraces  Township)  3o, 
Range  1,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  tine  tract  of 
timber  called  by  that  nam«\  wiiich  lies  mostly  within 
its  linjits.  The  grove  was  named  b\'  Wai-ren  Root, 
Oii^i  of  the  hi\st  settlers,  from  Troy,  N.  Y..  the  place 
from  wdience  he  came.  The  Little  Vermillion  passes 
across  the  town  from  north  to  south,  n»^ar  its  eastern 
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side,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  grove,  and 
furnishes  a  tolerable  mill  power.  The  grove  em- 
braces about  three  sections  of  land  in  this  town  ; 
the  I'emainder  of  the  town  is  ])rairie  of  good 
quality. 

The  Trenton  limestone  crops  out  along  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Vermillion,  on  Sections  25  and  35, 
furnishing  a  ver}-  good  building  stone,  which  is  ex- 
tensively quarried  and  of  great  value  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Trenton  limestone,  at  this 
point,  is  remarkably  rich  in  fossils,  making  it  a 
point  of  much  interest  to  the  geologist  and  the 
curious  admirer  of  nature. 

Hiram  Thornton  came  from  Virginia  to  Ohio,  and 
to  Troy  Grove  in  1831 :  was  the  first  settler  in  this 
town ;  he  settled  on  S.  14,  T.  35,  R.  1.  He  died  in 
1867.     His  wife  was  Robina  Smith. 

Warren  Root,  from  Otis.  Mass.,  and  wife,  Rosanna 
Goddard,  of  Granby,  Ct.,  came  from  Troy,  N.  Y., 
to  Troy  Grove  in  the  spring  of  1833.  Mr.  Root 
came  in  the  fall  of  1832  and  made  a  location,  and 
returned  for  his  family.  He  located  on  Section  11. 
Selden,  the  eldest  son,  ])receded  the  family  a  few 
days,  to  y)repare  for  their  reception,  and  died  Just 
before  their  arrival.  Mr.  Root  died  about  1848. 
Mrs.  Root  died  in  1875,  aged  95  years. 

Nathan  AVixom,  brother  to  Justin  D.,  from  Taze- 
well County,  came  here  in  1833,  and  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 35  ;  went  to  California  in  1S43. 

Reuben  AVixom,  from  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
wife,  Clarissa  Atwater,  from  New  Haven,  Ct.,  came 
to   Sangamon  County,   111.,   in  1827,     to    Tazewell 
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County  in  1829,  and  to  Tjoy  Grovt^  in  1836,  and  set- 
tled on  Sec.  10.  He  was  the  fatiier  of  the  Wixom 
brothers  who  came  witli  him,  except  tlie  two  eklest, 
Justin  and  Nathan,  who  preceded  him.  He  died 
in  1847.  His  chiklren  were  :  Justin  D.  and  Natlian, 
above  named  ;  Chauncy,  wlio  came  with  liis  father, 
married  Miss  Hawks,  settled  on  Section  10;  Abram, 
mariied  Miss  Scott ;  Henry  W.,  married  Miss  Tich- 
nor,  second  wife  Miss  Eckert ;  Urbin,  married,  and 
all  tlie  family  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy  (Irov*'. 

Justin  Dewey  came  from  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1883, 
and  settled  on  Section  13.  He  died  in  1849,  aged  70 
years. 

Thomas  Welch,  and  wife,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Ohio,  and  from  there  here  in  1834;  settled  on  Section 
25.  He  died  in  1862.  He  had  a  large  family  widely 
scattered,  but  noted  for  ability  and  prominence  in 
their  respective  localities:  Thomas,  Jr.,  came  with 
his  father,  he  married  Bethiah  McLaughlin,  and  is 
now  in  Iowa ;  John,  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  Ohio  ; 
Belinda — then  the  widow  Fairchild — came  with  the 
family,  ivent  to  Rock  River,  then  to  Iowa,  now  in 
Oregon  ;  one  daughter,  married  Wm.  Winterton. 

Jesse  F.  Wixom.  brother  of  Reuben,  came  fiom 
the  same  place,  in  1835,  and  settled  on  Section  24. 
A  local  Methodist  preaclier ;  soon  removed  to  Min- 
nesota, and  died  there. 

George  S.  Ransberger,  and  wife,  came  from  Iowa 
in  1835,  and  setthnl  on  Section  25.  His  son,  David 
S.,  married  Rebecca  Evans,  and  settled  on  Section  36; 
Catharine,  nuiriied  .lohn  S.  Sim})son. 

William  Winterton,  from  Virginia  to  Ohio,    and 
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lieie  ill  1834  ;  iiijiirit'(l  m  daiightcrol'  'riioiuas  Weld)  ; 
lie  di<^d  J8*t5  ;  liis  \/il'e  died  belbrehim,  leaving  three 
children,  who  have  all  left  this  county. 

Welch.  Ransberger,  Simpson,  Winterton,  and 
Kelsey,  all  came  from  Sandy,  now  in  Putnam  Co., 
to  Troy  Grove,  having  stopped  there  temporarily. 

Zo])har  liolcomb,  and  wife,  Fjucv  (loddai'd,  from 
Maine,  with  (^^illett.  in  18;?3.  Had  five  children  : 
Harlan,  married  Miranda  Biook  ;  Wairen,  died ; 
Flora,  married  Asahel  ]3aldwin,  her  se<'ond  hus- 
band was  a  Mr.  Dutton.  she  is  now  in  Towji  ;  Sophia, 
married  Mi-.  Axtel,  they  live  in  Kansas ;  Harriet, 
is  deceased. 

Riverius  (xoddard,  and  wife.  Miss  Buttles,  from 
New  York,  in  1837  ;  a  bla(;ksmitli  by  trade  ;  moved 
to  Michigan.  The  widow  Arsenith  Bellamy,  (who 
came  in  1837  and  died  in  1848),  Mrs  Root,  Grillett, 
and  Holcomb,  were  all  sisters. 

John  Taylor,  and  wife,  Rebecca  Hopkinson,  from 
England,  came  in  1837 :  settled  on  S.  35  ;  died 
1860  ;  his  wife  died  1870.  Two  of  the  children  are  in 
Iowa.     One  in  Ford  County,  Illinois. 

Charles  Stevens,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Levi  Kelsey, 
from  Berlin,  (yonnecticut,  in  1837  ;  his  wife  was  Ann 
Hopkinson,  the  widow  Melville,  when  she  married 
him  ;  they  moved  to  Oregon  in  1852 ;  are  now  at 
Astoria. 

Roswell  Dewey,  from  Great  Barrington,  Berk- 
shire County,  Massachusetts;  settled  here  in  1838; 
died  in  fall  of  the  same  year.  Had  children: 
Sarah,  married  tiie  Rev.  Nahum  Gould;  William 
R.,  married  Paulina  Piatt,  now  in  Mendota. 
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Richard  Maloiiy,  from  Ireland,  in  1^35  ;  married 
Miss  (lardner  ;  settled  on  S.  33. 

Hartly  Setcbel,  from  England,  in  1S37  :  he  mar- 
ried Amanda  Goddard,  and  settled  on  S.  i?. 

John  Fergnson  eamti  in  1838;  had  two  sons: 
James,  married  Mists  Brown,  lives  in  Mendota ; 
John,  is  a  bachelor,  hns  been  Supervisor  of  Troy 
Grove. 

Thomas  Oir,  from  Scotland. 

David  McLaughlin,  and  wife,  Mary  Winslow,  came 
from  New  York  to  Troy  Grove  in  1834.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin died  in  18H7,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  died  in 
1869.  Their  children  were  :  David,  who  maiTied 
Fanny  Davis  ;  Edward,  married  Phebe  Masterman, 
live  in  Minnesota  ;  William,  married  Miss  P^dwards, 
and  lives  at  home  ;  Augustus,  married  Amanda 
Stevenson,  live  in  Dimmick ;  Mary  Jane,  married 
O.  J.  Gibbs,  both  are  dead  ;  Bethiah,  married  Thos. 
Welch,  now  living  in  Iowa  ;  Sarah,  married  Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Rock  Falls  ;  Charles,  married  Melissa 
Wixom,  daughter  of  Justin  D.  Wixoni,  live  in 
Dimmick. 

William  Dunlap,  from  New  York,  came  to  Tro}' 
Grove  inl83<3,  and  remained  here  two  or  three  years. 
He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  :  Nathaniel, 
Minzo,  and  M.  L.  The  last  was  a  prominent  horti- 
culturist, and  was  for  many  years  distinguished 
as  tlie  agricultural  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  over  the  signature  of  "  Rural.'' 

Jason  Gurley  came  from  East  Hartford,  Ct.,  to 
Ottawa  in  1834,  and  to  Troy  Grove  in  1830.  His 
children   were:    Jason,  Jr.,   who  came  to  Calumet 
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in  18:^0,  and  to  Troy  (Ti'ove  in  18;J5,  and  bouglit  a 
(daim  of  Welch  ;  .luliiis,  was  killed  at  Ottawa  by 
a  fall  tVotn  the  hliitt';  doel,  died  in  1848;  .lolin 
A.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  noted  Universalist  preacher, 
and  editor — was  sipi)ointed  Governor  of  Montana, 
but  died  before  assuming  the  office  ;  Delia,  mar- 
ried Ralph  Woodi'utt',  of  Ottawa  ;  Sarah,  married 
Joseph  Hall. 

Wm.  A.  Hickok.  from  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt.,  to  Union 
Grove,  Putnam  Co.,  in  1883  ;  June  10,  18:M,  to  Bai- 
ley's Point  with  Rev.  N.  Gould  and  Isaac  Freden- 
burgh,  then  to  Granville  and  Troy  Grove  in  Nov., 
1836  ;  was  Deacon  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
opened  the  first  store  kept  at  Homer  ;  a  worthy 
man.  He  died  May  .0,  1852;  his  widow  resides 
with  her  daugliter  jit  Homer,  muidi  respected,  aged 
74.  Had  three  sons  :  Lorenzo  B.,  who  is  Su])ervisor 
of  Troy  Giove  ;  Hiram,  mariied  Martha  Edwards, 
and  holds  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Troy 
Grove ;  James  B.,  born  and  raised  at  Troy  Grove 
became  notorious  on  the  western  frontier  and  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  "Wild  Bill"  ;  a  man  of  superior 
physical  form,  over  six  feet  tall,  lithe  and  active, 
he  was  mon^  than  a  match  for  the  roughs  he  met  on 
the  debatable  ground  between  civilized  and  savage 
life,  and  is  said  to  have  often  killed  his  man  ;  at  one 
time  he  is  said  to  have  killed  four  in  sixty  seconds — 
they  were  on  his  track  seeking  his  life.  He  served 
with  Jim  Lane  in  the  Kansas  troubles.  He  was 
elected  Constable  while  a  minor  in  Kansas ;  was 
for  two  years  U.  S.  Marshall  at  Abilene,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  very  efficient  and  reliable  officer.     He 
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was  killed  at  Deiulwood,  Dakota,  Aug.  2,  1876. 
While  j)laying  cards  his  assaihmt  came  sih'iuly  be- 
hind him  and  shot  him  through  the  liead.  His 
murderer  was  tried  by  a  mob  Jiny  and  act^uitted. 
but  subsequently  arrested  under  forms  of  law,  eon- 
victed  and  liung. 

William  G.  Slied,  and  wife,  Luc}'  R.  Noyes,  fiom 
Massachusetts,  caiiu'  inlsSr);  died  in  1851  or  ".52  ; 
his  widow  is  now  living.  His  chihlren  are  :  Harriet, 
who  married  .laiues  Hastings — she  is  dead  ;  Clinton, 
married  P^mily  Reed,  in  Mendota. 

Joshua  Brown,  from  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  came  here  in  1835,  and  settled  on 
Section  10,  at  the  head  of  the  grove.  He  died  in 
1842.  His  widow  kept  a  tavern,  which  all  th*^  old 
settlers  v/ill  remember.  She  is  now  living  at  Rocky 
Falls  ;  had  a  large  family,  none  of  wliom  are  re- 
maining here:  Hannah,  married  Sylvester  \Varren  : 
Lydia,  married  Martin  South  ;  Thomas,  is  in  Bureau 
County  ;  Sarah,  is  in  California. 

Levi  Kelsey,  and  wife,  Emma  Stevens,  came  from 
Hartford,  Ct.,  in  1883,  first  stopped  on  Sandy  creek, 
in  the  spring,  and  then  went  to  Paw  Paw  Grove, 
where  he  built  the  first  house  in  that  locality.  He 
settled  in  Troy  Grove  in  the  spring  of  1834:  his 
family  came  in  September  of  the  same  year.  For  the 
first  three  or  four  years  he  sold  ckx'ks  and  notions, 
and  traded  with  the  Indians  ;  had  a  store  on  Sandy 
creek  ;  here  he  cultivated  a  farm  and  loaned  money: 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Notar^^  foi-  twenty 
years  ;  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  County,  and  Com- 
missioner to  divide  the  county  under  the  Township 
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Orniiiii/iitioii  A(!t.  In  IS'iC)  Ik-  moved  to  M«'ndota, 
and  soon  after  en*i;am'd  in  bank'niu';  now  ivtired. 
He  lias  two  dangliteis:  Lvdia  A,,  married  James O. 
Cram,  a  iMetliodist  jn'eaclier  :  Myra.  married  Geo. 
M.  Price,  now  a  retired  banker,  and  lives  in  Men- 
dota. 

Chailes  1>,  Foster  came  fiom  Arassachusetts,  in 
18:^5,  married  Nancy  VVixom,  a?id  settled  on  Section 
:>4.     Family  of  seven  dauglit«^rs. 

Rnfus  Shed,  hrotlier  of  William  G.,  came  from 
Massachnsetts  in  183(5 ;  married  Martha  Welch. 
Has  one  son,  Zacchens,  at  Fremont.  Nebraska,  and 
one  danghter. 
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OPHIK. 

The  town  of  Ophir  is  identical  with  Township  35, 
Range  2,  and  is  a  prairie  region,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  section  of  timber  on  Sections  18  and  10, 
being  a  part  of  Tro}'^  Grove,  which  was  originally 
as  tine  a  tract  of  timber  land  as  there  was  in  the 
county.  It  lies  mostly  in  the  town  of  Troy  Grove, 
and  at  an  early  day  was  suirounded  by  pioneer 
settlers. 

The  first  one  here  was  Joseph  Reynolds,  and  with 
Elias  Carey  and  Hiram  Thornton,  were  the  only 
families  at  this  point  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Black  Hawk  wai-.  They  all  left,  and  Reynolds  did 
not  return.  After  the  war,  settlers  came  in  quite 
rapidly  and  were  about  equally  divided  between  the 
towns  of  Ophir  and  Troy  Grove,  the  gi'ove  of  heavy 
timber  being  the  centre  of  the  settlements. 
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Josepli  Reynolds,  brother  of  Martin  Revnolda.  of 
Deer  Park,  Ciuiu'  from  (lKnn])!iign  County,  Ohio,  to 
Moriijin  County.  111.,  tlu-n  to  Tazewell  County,  and 
nt'Xt  to  Deer  Park,  and  to  Troy  drove  in  the  sprin^^ 
of  1S30:  was  the  tiist  settlei- her*-.  He  settled  on 
S.  10,  T.  35,  R.  2  ;  left  at  tli.'  hresddng  out  of  the 
Indian  war  in  the  s])ring  of  ISlI^,  and  in  tlie  follow- 
ing fall  sokl  Ills  (daini  to  Asaliel  Baldwin;  went  to 
the  Big  Woods,  and  from  there  to  Hickory  Creek, 
now  New  Lenox.  Will  County,  where  he  died,  and 
wheie  his  three  sons.  Smith,  Newton,  and  Milton, 
now  reside. 

Elias  Carey,  and  wife.  Margaret  Collins,  from 
Ohio,  on  to  the  Wabash,  in  1820.  or  1S30,  and  to 
Troy  drove,  in  1831.  Settled  on  S.  24,  T.  35,  R.  1. 
He  left  during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  but  returned 
at  its  close,  and  made  a  farm  in  Ophir.  He  died  in 
Mendota,  in  LS6S.  His  children  are:  Nancy,  now 
dead  ;  Sally,  married  William  Thompson,  now  in 
Iowa :  Minerva,  married  W.  Pollins,  in  Mendota  : 
Abijali,  and  .lohn,  went  to  Oregon  :  Calvin,  toC-ali- 
fornia ;  Wasliington,  is  now  here ;  Absalom,  in 
Iowa. 

.lustin  D.  Wi.vom,  from  p]rie  County,  New  York, 
to  Ohio,  and,  with  his  father's  family,  from  Ohio  to 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  in  1827 :  from  there  to 
Tazewell  County  in  1820,  and  to  Troy  drove  in  1833, 
and  settled  on  S.  18,  He  married  Wealthy  Ann 
Johnston.     He  died  in  1860,  aged  58. 

Asahel  Baldwin,  from  Colebrook,  Connecticut,  in 
the  fall  of  1832  :  bought  the  claim  of  Reynolds,  on 
S.  19.     Married  Flora  Holcomb,  and  in  1834  moved 
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to  Indian  e're»'k  ;  letuiiied  lur  a  sliuittinn',  and  went 
to  Iowa. 

John  .lohnston,  and  wife,  I)«^lila  McCarry,  from 
Ohio,  in  tiie  fall  of  18.'52  :  he  died  in  184*;}.  Hid 
cliildicn  were:  .lain(»s;  Cynthia,  niairii^d  Jjinies 
Hall,  of  Marshall  County  :  Aurdia,  married  .lames 
N.  Reader;  Wealthy  Ann.  married  Justin  1). 
VVixoni ;  Creorgv,  married  Mary  Ann  Beaver,  set- 
tled on  S.  2.5,  T.  ;}.'),  R.  1— he  dii-d  187*1 

Gideon  (lillett,  and  wife,  lluth  Uoddard,  from 
(jranby,  Conneeticut,  came  in  September,  18.']8. 
He  died  in  18()G.  His  children  were :  Emeline, 
died  single;  Almon,  died— his  widow  married  Levi 
Carter  ;  Luna,  married  Pliny  Dewey  ;  Ruth,  mar- 
ried Simon  Cooley ;  Dennis  T.,  married  Mary 
Smith,  in  Iowa  ;  Daniel  S.,  married  Susan  Worsl^y, 
in  Iowa;  Samuel  N.,  nmrried  .1.  Weisman ;  1  imeon 
B.,  married  Eliza  B^/'^er. 

Leonard  Towner,  fn.  ^  New  Jersey  to  Olno,  and 
from  there  to  Ophir  in  "^33 ;  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  .Justin  Dewey  ;  s.-ttled  on  S.  18,  T.  35, 
R.  2.  Has  fourteen  cliildren  :  Ezra,  in  Washington 
Territory  ;  .Jane,  married  Joseph  Billings,  of  Men- 
dota ;  Nathaniel,  mnvried  C.  Ormsby,  in  Missouri; 
Lorenzo,  is  dead  :  Matilda,  married  Eakin  Smith,  is 
in  Iowa  ;  Hiraut  is  in  Washington  Territor}^;  Letitia, 
married  Mr.  McKim;  Justin  D.,  married  Miss  Gor- 
don, second  wife  Miss  Bugg,  live  in  Yicksburg ; 
Daniel,  married  Flora  Hoffman,  live  in  Mendota  ; 
John  H.,  is  in  Kansas;  .Tames,  married,  lives  in 
Mendota ;  Katharine,  is  in  Iowa ;  Mary,  married 
Mr.  Tobias,  in  El  Paso  ;  Horace  E.,  is  in  Texas. 
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Ste])hpii  U.  Bnorgs,  and  wife,  Eli/iibetli  Hoatli ;  a 
Metliodist  ])rt'acln'i'  of  note  on  th<'  frontier.  He 
came  in  J 81^4  :  l;iid  off  a  town  wliere  Tiium])]i  now 
is,  and  named  it  La  Fayette.  It  failed  to  make  a 
town,  Heggs  moved  to  Plaintield,  and  to  Chieago. 
He  ])ublislied  ''The  Kaily  History  of  tlw  West  and 
Nortliwf'st,'"  a  sort  of  autobiogra])liy  of  himself 
and  hrotlun*  preacliei'S  of  the  Methodist  juM'suasion. 

Jose])h  Worsley,  born  in  England,  came  from 
Ohio  here  in  1884,  married  Margan^t  Weit/ell,  and 
settled  on  S.  30.  He  died  1870,  aged  87.  His  chil- 
dren are  :  John,  who  married  Matilda  Morehouse: 
Frederick  W,,  married  Caroline  Dewey  ;  William 
Y.,  married  Lovina  Cooi)ei',  lives  on  S.  10.  T.  35. 
R.  1 — has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Town 
Su])ervisor;  Ann,  married  Charles  Webster;  Mar- 
garet, married  William  I).  McDonald :  Joseph  F., 
nuirried  Esther  Crandall  ;  Henry,  married  Miss 
Eastman. 

Edward  Y.  Waldo,  from  Suffield,  Connecticut, 
in  LS34;  settled  on  S.  18,  T.  3:.,  K.  2.  His  father 
was  Cha})lain  to  Congress  when  over  ninety  years  of 
age :  died  at  the  age  of  101.  He  had  thrive  wives. 
Hannah  Mrrritt,  Phebe  Rice,  and  Mary  Johnson. 
Had  two  children  :  Anna,  married  a  Mr.  Terry,  of 
Indiana ;  Charles,  married  Miss  Geer,  of  Bureau 
County. 

Abner  D.  Westgate,  from  New  York,  1836.  His 
wife  was  Caroline  Waterman.  His  children  were  : 
David,  who  married  Miss  Waterman,  of  Ophir : 
Thomas,  is  single  ;  Joseph,  married  Miss  Fleming  : 
George,  is  in  Missouri ;  Emily,  in  Ophir. 
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Joseph  B.  Westgate,  and  wife,  Eniil}^  Brad  win, 
from  New  York,  in  1836.  He  died  in  1848.  His 
widow  died  1874.  They  liad  tliree  children  :  Joseph, 
James,  and  Mary.     Th"y  have  all  left   the  county. 

Gnrdon  Searls,  fiom  Connecticut,  in  1836.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Dixwell  Latlirop,  of  La  Sallp. 
His  daughter,  Ann,  married  Elisha  Merritt. 

Robert  Carr,  and  wife,  from  Connecticut,  in  18157, 
settled  on  S.  21).  Mrs.  Carr  died  in  187.").  Mr.  Can- 
is  still  living,  at  the  full  age  of  80  years.  His  son, 
Daniel,  mariied  Bridget  Gardner,  and  lives  on  S. 
29.     He,  with  Mrs.  Scranton,  are  his  only  children. 

William  H.  McDonald,  from  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
(!ame  with  Joshua  Brown  in  1885,  and  settled  on 
S.  7,  T.  Uf),  R.  2,  wdiere  lie  still  resides.  He  married 
Margaret  Worsley. 

Simon  Cooley,  from  New  York,  came  in  183(5 ; 
married  Ruth  Gillett.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  ; 
w<'nt  to  Iowa. 

Hiram  Barnhart,  and  wife,  Lucy  Swarts,  came 
here  in  1887,  and  left  in  1881) — removed  to  the 
Wabash. 


MISSION. 

The  town  of  Mission  embiaces  that  portion  of 
T.  35,  R.  o,  lying  east  of  the  Fox  river,  and  that 
portion  of  T.  86,  R  5,  which  lies  south  of  the  Fox, 
about  thirty-two  Sections.  The  Fox  forms  its  north- 
ern and  western  boundary,  and  Mission  creek  luns 
westwardly  across  the  town  near  its  centre.     TLoie 
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wafe  some  lieavy  timber  on  l)oth  tlie  creek  and  the  Fox. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  dry 
and  fertile. 

The  first  wh'te  occupant  ot  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Mission,  was  Jesse  Walker,  who  established  a 
mission  in  182(5,  by  appoiiitment  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
the  liead  of  Mission  creek,  on  Section  15,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  and  a 
school  for  the  education  of  Indian  cliildren.  The 
Indians  in  considerable  numbers  were  occupying  an 
island  in  the  Fox,  near  the  mouth  of  Somonauk 
creek  where  they  had  cultivated  corn  and  vegetables 
and  made  the  vicinity  their  head-quarters.  Aftei- 
the  white  settlers  came  in,  the  Indians  relinquished 
the  cultivation  of  the  gi'ound,  preferring  to  buy  of 
the  whites,  paying  with  skins  or  with  money  received 
as  annuities  from  the  Government.  They  were  con- 
stitutionally lazy,  and  like  some  with  winter  com- 
plexions, thought  lionest  toil  lowered  tlieir  dignity, 
a,nd  to  carry  out  tlie  resemblance  still  farther 
for  fear  their  women  would  overstep  their  sphere, 
the  squaws  were  made  to  p«^i form  all  the  labor  for 
tht^  community. 

The  mission  was  barren  of  results,  and  was  aban- 
doned early  in  18:12,  and  the  buildings  were  burnt 
by  the  Sauks  the  following  summer. 

Walker  sold  forty  acres  of  imi)rovements  to 
Washington  Bulbona,  a  half-breed  French  and 
Indian,  who  also  had  a,  reservation  of  a  Section  when 
the  Indians  sohl  to  the  Government,  which  beciame 
Section  15  when  surveyed. 
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Mr.  Schermerliorn,  and  liis  son-in-law,  Hazelton, 
were  the  first  settlers  after  the  Mission,  and  made 
ckiims  on  S.  10,  wliere  John  Armstrong  now  lives,  in 
1831.     Their  tragic  history  is  given  elsewhere. 

Peter  Miller,  a  native  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and 
wife,  Harriet  Holderman,  from  Maine,  came  to  Ot- 
tawa in  1830  ;  went  to  Pekin  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  to  Holderman' s  Grove  in  the  spring 
of  1833  ;  made  a  claim  and  settled  where  Sheridan 
now  is  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  first  settler 
in  the  town  of  Mission,  excepting  those  co;  iik  \ 
with  Jesse  Walkers  mission  among  the  I,  .Jiiius, 
and  Schermerhorn  and  Hazleton.  He  now  lives  in  the 
town  of  Sheridan,  the  town  having  come  to  him. 
He  has  one  son,  D^'son,  wlio  married  Harriet  Beards- 
ley,  and  has  eight  children. 

John  Armstrong,  then  a  minor,  came  from  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  John 
Strawn,  in  the  fall  of  18-29,  and  liired  out  by  the 
laonrh  near  Hennepin,  stO])ping  for  some  time  with 
Ja?nes  Wallace  in  the  Brown  settlement,  South 
Ottawa.  He  leturned  to  Ohio  in  1831;  the  same 
year  }iis  mother,  Mrs.  Elsa  Armstrong,  moved  to 
Illinois  witli  her  family.  He  again  came  to  Illinois 
in  1833.  He  married  Margaret  Trunibo,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Trumbo,  and  settled  on  Sec.  10,  town  of 
Mission,  in  June,  1834,  where  he  still  lives — a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  stock  dealer.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Grange  movement,  and  is  now 
Treasurer  of  the  State  Grange.  He  has  six  children  : 
Abram,  married  Charlotte  Grant,  and  lives  at  Se- 
rena ;  Elsa,  married  Henry  Parr  ;  Jose}>h,  married 
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Mary  Havenh'll,  in  Mission  ;  Josephine,  married 
Samuel  Parr  ;  Benjamin,  a  lawyer,  is  in  Kansas; 
Fanny,  at  home. 

Samuel  D.  Barbour,  from  Indiana,  came  in  1834 ; 
settled  on  S.  17,  where  he  still  resides.  He  married 
Betsey  Neff,  and  has  eight  chiklren  :  Susanna, 
who  married  John  Abel,  of  Mission  ;  Eleanor,  is 
single  ;  Ebenezer,  married  Marj'  Clark,  live  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  Moses,  married  Augusta  Preeland,  of  Mis- 
sion ;  Eliphalet,  married  Emma  Blake  :  Samuel  D., 
Jr.,  maiTied  Emma  Corning  ;  Marion,  married  Mar- 
garet Mason  ;  Henry,  at  home. 

Beach  Fallows,  from  Pennsylvania,  settled  on 
Section  6,  town  of  Mission,  Ma3'  1,  1835.  On  the 
farm  seven  rears.  In  1855  he  was  elected  County 
Treasurer.  Has  lived  in  Ottawa  since.  He  married 
Martha  Nelson,  and  has  six  children  :  Joseph,  is 
in  Missouri :  Jane,  in  Livingston  County  ;  William. 
Maud,  and  Delia,  at  home. 

Ebenezer  Neft*,  from  New  York,  and  wife,  Marga- 
ret Douglass,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  from 
there  to  Holderman's  Grove  in  1835,  and  to  Mission 
in  1837.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several 
terms.     He  died  in  May.    1867. 

He  had  nineteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. Betsey,  married  Samuel  Barbour,  live  in  Mis- 
sion ;  Daniel,  married  Maria  Thomas,  deceased  : 
Olive,  married  Jose])h  East,  they  live  in  Indiana  ; 
Almira,  manied  William  Bogwell,  live  in  Iowa  :  Is- 
abel, married  Joseph  Mason,  live  in  Mission  ;  Henry 
B.,  married  Mary  Freeland,  live  in  Ottawa  :  Wm. 
D.,  married  Anna  N.  Petei-son,  live  in  Ottawa  ;  Ra- 
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eliel,  married  N(3Wh11  Blodi^et,  live  in  Iowa ;  Sarah- 
belle,  married  Wellington  Mason,  live  in  Kendall 
County  ;  Janette,  mariied  Josiah  Shaver,  live  in  Rut- 
land :  George,  married  Thirza  Whitney,  live  in  Ot- 
tawa ;  Margaret,  married  Sanlord  Whitney. 

Joseph  Mason,  from  Indiana  in  1835  ;  married  Is- 
abel Nett';  a  blacksmith  by  trade  ;  settled  on  S.  "28 
T.  35,  R.  5  ;  still  living  on  a  good  farm.  Has  nine 
children  :  George  is  in  Kendall  County  ;  Daniel  is  in 
Seri  '  W.  W.,  married  Lovina  Peister.  live  in 
Millei  .lien,  married  Milton  Reed,  at  Sheridan ; 
Sarah  Ann,  married  James  Knickerbocker  ;  Altliea, 
married  AbelMisner  ;  Lewis,  married  Ellen  Hamon  ; 
Pamelia  and  Joseph,  at  home. 

Robert  Trimble,  from  Tazewell  County,  in  1834, 
sold  his  claim  to  Robert  Rowe,  and  went  to  Mis- 
souri. 

Robert  Rowe,  a  native  of  Scotland,  with  his  wife 
Mary  McMath,  came  from  Indiana  here  in  1835  ;  has 
held  the  office  of  County  Commissioner,  and  is  a  prac- 
tical surveyor  and  mathematician  ;  still  resides  on  the 
farm  he  first  occupied.  His  wife  died  in  1  50.  He 
has  eight  children  :  James,  mari-ied,  and  lives  in  Mis- 
sion ;  Samuel,  married  Celeste  Robinson,  lives  on  the 
homestead  ;  Alfred,  is  in  Colorado  ;  Mary  Ann,  mar- 
ried Cyrus  Delameter;  Isabel,  married  John  Nortli ; 
Jane  M.,  married  Peter  Cunningham  ;  Amelia,  mar- 
ried Levi  Spradling ;  Enieline,  married  Delos  Rob- 
inson. 

Jesse  Pearson,  half  brothei*  to  Wm,  Barbour's 
wife,  from  Indiana;  removed,  and  died  nearBloom- 
ington,  111. 
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Thomas  Dart,  from  Virginia  to  Indiana,  came 
here  in  1834;  settled  on  S.  Ii5,  resided  here  a  few 
years,  removed  to  Missouri,  and  d'wd  there.  One 
dauglitei',  Sarah,  married  P^nocli  Spradling  ;  another, 
Lina,  lives  at  Shabona's  Grove,  widow  of  James 
Price. 

Enoch  Spradling,  and  wife,  Sarah  Dart,  came  from 
Indiana,  in  1840.  He  has  live  children  :  Rachel, 
married  Alva  Pitzer  ;  James,  married,  lives  near  the 
old  farm  ;  Elizabeth,  at  home  ;  Frances,  married  Mr. 
Snelling,  in  Mission;  Josepliine,  married  Levi 
Rood. 

George  A.  Sonthworth,  and  wife,  Miss  Bowen, 
came  from  New  York,  in  18:^6  ;  settled  on  S.  11  : 
died  about  ten  years  since.  He  had  two  children  : 
Mary,  married  Mr.  South  worth  ;  Marcus,  a  lawyer, 
in  Aurora. 

Anthony  Haman  came  in  1835,  and  moved  to  De 
Kalb  County. 

Conway  Rhodes  came  in  1835,  married  Miss  Ha- 
man, and  moved  to  Iowa  in  1836. 

Mr.  Poplin  came  in  1835,  mairied  Miss  Haman. 
and  moved  to  De  Kalb  County. 

James  Rood,  and  wife.  Miss  P>abcock,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  tirst  to  Coime(;ticut,  t\nm  to  New 
York,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1836.  Died  about 
1850 ;  his  widow  died  several  years  after. 

Launcelot  Rood,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Georgia;  came  to  Illinois  in  1836  ;  went  to 
Iowa  about  1850. 

Levi  H.  Rood,  son  of  James  Rood,  from  Litch- 
field County,  Ct.,  went  to  Georgia;    taught   school 
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there,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1838  ;  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  several  terms.  He  died  in  1875.  His  first 
wife  was  L,  A.  Philips ;  she  had  four  children : 
Mary  H.,  married  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Minooka ;  James 
P.  and  Joseph  B.,  in  Will  County;  Rufus  B.,  in 
Sandwich.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  E.  Wyman, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  six  children:  Levi  W., 
married  Josephine  Spradling,  and  lives  with  his 
mother;  Grace  W.;  Benjamin  B.;  Julia  E.;  Ellen, 
and  Charles,  are  deceased. 

Henry  Verbeck,  from  New  York,  married  Jane 
Southwortli.  He  died  in  1867.  Had  three  rliildren  : 
James,  in  Missouri ;  Eddy,  in  Colorado ;  Eva,  mar- 
ried Frank  Bowen  ;  Mabel,  lives  in  Millington  with 
her  mother. 

Ever  Waller  came  from  Norway  in  1835,  and 
bought  claim  of  Jesse  Pearson. 

Jesse  Pearson  came  from  Indiana  in  1835  ;  sold  to 
Waller,  ind  went  to  Bloomington. 

J.  Q.  Eastwood  came  in  1836;  died  about  1847. 
His  widow  married  Nathaniel  Hibbard,  from  New 
Jersey  ;  died  some  two  years  since. 

Myers  Poster  came  from  Pennsylvania  in  1834 ; 
returned  in  1837  or  '38. 

Charles  Colton  came  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
settled  on  Se<.'tion  15  ;  moved  West. 

George  Havenhill  came  from  Nelson  County,  Ky., 
to  Tazewell  County  in  1830 ;  in  1832  raised  a  crop 
near  Holderman'  s  Grove,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  ;  was  Count}'  Commissioner  in  1835  ;  died 
about  1842. 

Marshall  Havenhill,  son  of  George,  came  with  his 
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father,  and  settled  on  S.  12,  T.  34,  R.  5,  in  1834; 
married  Jane  Collins. 

Fielding  Havenhill,  son  of  George,  came  with  his 
father,  and  settled  on  Section  12,  in  1834  ;  was  mar- 
ried in  Kentucky. 

Alexander  Rowe,  and  wife,  Ann  Eliza  Phi]i])s, 
came  from  Connecticut  in  183;"),  and  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 26,  where  lie  still  lives,  aged  72  years.  His  wife 
died  in  1857.  His  children  are :  Robert,  married 
Fear  R.  Hosford,  and  lives  in  Fretdom  ;  Ann,  mar- 
ried Hamilton  Rawlin ;  John  H.,  married  Mary 
Austin  ;  Jane  M.,  at  home  ;  Isabel,  married  Free- 
born Rawlin  ;  Edward,  married  Jennie  Angevine  ; 
Henrietta,  married  Morris  Law,  lives  in  Slieridan ; 
Ebenezer  M.,  was  accidentally  shot  while  hunting, 
12  years  old. 

Steward  Liston,  and  wife,  came  from  New  York 
in  1837.  He  died  about  18:)0.  He  liad  three  child- 
ren :  Lemiu^l,  married  Lois  Townsend ;  Lucy,  mar- 
ried Henry  Newton  ;  Maria,  married  John  Warren. 


' '  1 


NORTHYILLE. 


Northville  embraces  the  most  of  Township  30, 
R.  5.  The  Fox  river  forms  its  soutliern  boundary, 
and  running  southwestwardlv  cuts  off  from  that 
township  about  as  much  territory  as  it  takes  from 
the  town  south  of  it. 

The  town  lies  between  the  main  line  and  branch  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  Sz  Quincy  Railroad,  and 
has  several  railroad  stations  and  market  towns  near 
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its  borders,  but  none  witliinits  limits,  consequently 
its  market  places,  social  institutions  and  ciiurclies 
are  mostly  in  tlie  adjoining  towns,  giving  them  the 
benefit  ol'  the  wealth  and  popuhition  created  in  part 
by  the  business  from  Northville.  The  town  occupies 
tlie  northeast  corner  ot  the  county. 

It  is  watered,  in  addition  to  the  Fox  river,  by 
Somonauk  creek,  which  runs  southerly  a  little  west 
of  the  centre  tlirough  the  entile  length  of  the  town  ; 
the  timber  along  its  banks  relieved  the  monotony 
of  the  otherwise  unbroken  prairie  and  })rompted  the 
settlement  which  commenced  in  1834,  most  of  the 
early  settlers  coming  in  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
Letsome,  Dubois,  and  Armstrong,  were  frontier 
men  who  came  in  at  an  early  day  and  settled  near 
the  Fox,  where  they  made  claims  and  sold  to  Messrs. 
Carr,  Heatli  and  Lewis. 

John  T.  Carr,  from  Onondaga  County,  NewYork, 
came  in  the  fall  of  183(),  and  settled  on  Section  36. 
He  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  in  crossing  Fox  river, 
and  broke  his  neck. 

('harles  Carr,  son  of  John  T.,  settle  don  Sec,  30  ; 
is  now  in  Somonauk. 

Barney  S.  Carr,  brothei*  to  Charles,  married  Susan 
Williams  ;   lives  in  Somonauk. 

R.  D.  Carr,  brother  to  Charles,  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lindsey  Carr,  brother  to  the  above,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Mexican  war — Capt.  Co.  II,,  10th  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers  for  three  months  ;  also  of  the 
same  for  three  years.  He  wjjs  killed  on  the  picket 
line  near  New  Madrid. 
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Isaac  Potter,  from  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
came  in  1834 — said  to  have  been  tlie  tirst  settler  in 
t(nvn.  He  settled  on  Sec.  4.  Had  two  sons :  Nelson, 
died  :  John,  left  the  ('ountv. 

Darius  Potter   came   here  in   IS'.)?,  and   left  the 

county  in  a  few  years.    One  daughter,  Fanny,  nuir- 

ried  M.  H.  West ;   anothei-  nuirried  Hugh  Adams. 

Lynum  Potter  settled,  on  Section  30  ;  Lydia  Ann, 

married  Frank  Bliss. 

Eli  M.  Kinne,  from  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
came  in  October,  183;"),  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
Somonauk  creek  :  removed  to  Leland  in  ISnO  ;  has 
been  a  merchant  in  Leland  since  that  time.  His  first 
wife  was  Maria  Heath  ;  his  second.  Laura  Fisk.  He 
had  two  sons,  W.  C.  and  P.  F.— both  in  Iowa. 

Lewis  Supus  came  from  (lermany  in  1835,  and 
settled  on  Section  7. 

Henry  Hull,  from  Stamford,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
came  in  1838,  and  remained  here  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Joseph  Sfcockham  came  here  in  1836  ;  one  of  tlie 
first  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Mission  Precinct ;  re- 
moved to  Iowa. 

David  Crawford  from  Ireland  in  1833  ;  came  here 
in  1838  with  William  Sly  ;  removed  to  Iowa  in 
1861. 

Abijah  Haman,  and  wife.  Bought  claim  of  Du- 
bois in  1836,  and  sold  to  Bernard  :  removed  to  New- 
ark, and  died  there.  Had  two  sons  :  .John,  removed 
to  Kendall  County  in  1845  ;  Clark. 

William  Sly,  born  in  Ireland,  came  from  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  to  De  Kalb  County,  in  1833 ;  here  in 
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tlie  fall  of  18;M  :  settled  on  S.  28,  T.  36,  R.  ,5.  He 
held  the  office  of  .Justice  of  the  Peace  twenty-five 
years  ;  died  in  September,  1876,  His  children  are  : 
Josepli  ;  Frederick,  in  Somonauk  ;  Jackson,  in 
Whiteside  County  ;  Anne,  married  W.  Griswold, 
live  in  Kane  County  ;  Eliza,  married  Christian  El- 
derding  ;  Joanna,  married  John  Jones  ;  Alice,  mar- 
ried Mr.  (xray  ;  Jane,  married  George  Shipman. 

Samuel  Lewis,  and  wife,  Delia  Ward,  (who  died 
in  1865),  came  from  Tom])kins  County,  New  York, 
in  the  fall  of  183,").  In  1844  went  back  for  one  vear. 
Settled  on  S.  3.  His  children  are :  Edward  W.  ; 
Charles  F.,  in  Somonauk. 

Peter  Newton,  from  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  came 
in  1836,  and  died  in  Newark. 

N.  Newton,  scm  of  Peter,  came  witii  his  father 
and  settled  on  Sec.  4  ;  removed  to  Mission  in  the  fall 
of  1850. 

Levi  Wright,  from  New  York,  came  in  1839  ;  was 
Supervisor  one  term. 

Conrad  Smith,  from  Germany,  first  to  Ottawa, 
here  1835  ;  settled  on  S.  4. 

Frederick  Smith,  from  Germany  ;  settled  on  S. 
5,  in  1835. 

Horace  Williams,  and  wife,  from  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  came  here  1836  ;  settled  on  Sees.  20  and  21,  T. 
36,  R.  5  ;  had  two  children  :  Douglass,  married 
Elizabeth  Gould ;  settled  on  S.  19,  T.  36,  R.  5. 
Helen  married  Charles  Mer^^  :n,  lives  at  Somonauk. 

Dr.  Heath  came  here  1834 ;  resided  here  several 
years,  then  moved  to  Wisconsin.  One  daughter 
married  Frederick  Weatherspoon.  Maria  married 
Eli  M.  Kinne,  now  of  Leland. 
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Orange  Pottei-,  from  New  York,  181^5. 

Frederick  Mv«'rs,  from  Gerniaiiv,  IS'.IS. 

Moses  H.  West,  and  wife,  Fanny  Potter,  from 
Berkshire  ('Onnty,  Mass. ;  came  here  J837  ;  lived  some 
time  in  New  York  and  Micliigan.  Settled  on  S.  19, 
T.  36,  R.  5;  millwritilit  by  trade  ;  .Justice  of  tlie 
Peace  twelve  years.  Children  :  Charles,  editor  So- 
monauk  Gazette  ;  Chua  F.,  married  A.  D.  Charles, 
live  in  Somonauk  :  Cora  M,  and  Alma  J.,  at  liome. 

James  Whitmore,  witli  his  wife,  Kachel  Hyat,  sec- 
ond wife  Polly  Foster,  from  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
March,  18:^5.  Settled  here  :  now  lives  in  Sandoval. 
His  children  are,  Albert,  Catharine,  Williaui  and 
Abner. 

Harvey  Whitmore,  on   Sees.  .")  and  r»,    1886 ;  died 


vears  ago. 


Mnrray  Whitmore,  came  in  1836. 

David  Whitmore,  from  Cayuga  Connty,  N.  Y.,  to 
Ohio  1836,  and  here  1830.  His  wife  was  Mary  Ann 
Mitchell.     Has  two  children,  Harriet  and  John. 

Joseph  Whitmore,  came  in  1836  ;  died  1851. 

Tracy  Whitmore,  from  Cayuga  Connty,  N.  Y.; 
came  in  1830.  Wife,  Sarah  Yanderhoof.  He  died 
1862. 

Albert  Whitmore,  from  Cayuga  Connty,  N.  Y., 
1836  ;  died  at  "22  years  of  age  in  18  ; ;. 

Jonathan  Cooley,  came  in  1835.  Had  one  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Ei)hraim  Scott. 

John  Potter,  came  in  1835  :  died  1836. 

James  Roberts,  came  in  1835. 

William  C.Whitmoie,  from  Monroe  County,  N.Y., 
1836 ;  first  wife,  Phebe  Foster ;  second,  Mrs. 
Schotield. 
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Henry  Q.  Murray,  i'roiii  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
18:^(5. 

Benjamin  Daniels,  from  N.  V.;  livin*^  with  James 
Whitmore. 

Ilurrison  VV.  Sweetland  and  wife,  Harriet  Brain- 
ard,  from  Tom])kiiis  County,  N.  Y.,  ISIJO  ;  bouglit  ;i 
claim  of  Letsome  and  settled  on  Sees.  IJ4  and  27  ;  has 
held  the  offices  of  Town  Supei'visoi*  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  several  terms.  His  children  are : 
Clmrles,  married  Helen  LaMar,  lives  near  ;  Martha, 
married  Emil  Culver,  lives  in  Indiana  ;  Reuben, 
died  in  the  army  ;  Henry,  married  i^Iiss  Underwood, 
lives  at  Newark ;  Horatio,  Amanda  and  Hattie,  at 
home. 

James  Whitmore,  with  his  wife,  Ann  P'igham, 
from  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Ohio  in  '),  and 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois  in  18-32  ;  has  two  cuildren, 
Emily  and  Martha. 

Benjamin  Whitmore,  and  wife,  Susan  Emerson, 
from  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time  with 
James  Whitmore,  his  brother.    Has  one  cliild,  Susan. 

Nathaniel  Seaman,  and  wife,  Mary  Lane,  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  came  to  Illinois  in  1836,  and 
settled  on  S.  31.  In  1864  he  went  South,  as  agent 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  died  near  New 
Madrid.  Of  his  children  :  Fanny,  married  Edward 
Lewis,  of  Kansas ;  Anna  Mary,  married  C.  H. 
Hall,  of  Chicago  ;  Henry,  was  killed  at  Lookout 
Mountain ;  M.  Adelaide,  married  Charles  GifFord, 
of  Somonauk  ;  Julia,  Charles,  andLucien,  at  home. 

Jacob  Seaman,  and  wife,  Jane  Kidney,  from 
Duchess  County,  New  York,  settled  here  in  1837, 
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and  died  in  I8r»4.     Of  his  ciiildren  :  Henrietta,  mai- 
ried  Edward  Kef  nan,  (d*  Lelaiid  ;  Martlui  Ann,  niai- 
ried   John    Kn^ian  ;    Byron,    and   Emma,   are   de- 
<"eased  ;  Delilah,  married  deorij;-*'  Sehvin,  of  Noitli- 
vill«»:  Walter,    married  Maria   Whit«^  -second   wife 
is  ?^lla  Stou^htonhury. 

Richard   Seaman,   and    wife,    Betsey  Searls,  from 
Duciiess  ('onnty,  New  Yoik,  in   ISHT.     He   died  in 
1S4G,  leavin*;-  tiv«'  childien  :  .lames,    died    in    1847 
Sai'ah,    married    James    Jackson,    of     Northville 
Ellen,     married    Thomas    Blanchard,     of    Kansas 
Caroline,   married    Wallace   Hathron  :  and   Ed<ijar, 
married  Martha  Bennet,  of  Northville. 

Thomas  Gransden,  Irom  En<^land  to  Ulster  Co., 
New  York,  in  1834,  and  settled  on  y.  80,  T.  30,  R.  5, 
in  1837.  He  married  Eliza  Powell,  and  lias  two 
sons,  Thomas,  and  Albert,  and  three  danghters, 
Anna,  Alice  and  Martha  ;  all  at  home,  except  Mar- 
tha, who  married  Edward  Armstrong,  of  Northville 

AV.  L.  F.  Jones  was  born  in  Rutland  County,  Vt., 
iind  raised  in  Crawford  County,  Pa.  ;  with  his  wife, 
Betsy  Minor,  came  to  Milford,  now  Millington,  Ken- 
dall County,  in  1837  ;  is  now  living  on  S.  13,  T.  36, 
R.  5,  a  blacksmith,  and  farmer  ;  he  was  the  first 
Supervisor  from  the  town  of  Northville.  He  has 
five  children  :  Benton,  at  home  ;  Misner,  in  Kansas  ; 
Elma,  married  Ira  Armstrong,  and  live  in  Somo- 
nauk ;  Charles,  is  a  medical  student,  in  Chicago ; 
Alfred  W.,  is  in  Sandwich. 

Hugh  Allen  came  to  Northville  in  1837  ;  moved  to 
Dayton  1845. 

Levi  Wright,  and  wife,  Esther  Whitmore,  came 
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from  New  York  in  1839.  Has  been  Supervisor  one 
term. 

Handy  Suples,  from  Germany,  with  Conrad  Smith; 
died  soon  after,  leaving  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Lewis. 
Lewis  settled  on  S.  8. 

Thomas  Lemar,  and  wife,  Mary  Hawes,  to  Ottawa 
1830,  and  to  Northville  1840.  Has  three  children: 
Otis  K.,  Helen  A.,  and  Luther  J. 

Henry  Curtis,  and  wife,  Mary  E.  McNett,  from 
Connecticut,  in  1836. 

John  WMiitniore,  and  wife,  came  I'rom  Ohio  in  1834, 
and  settled  on  Section  16  ;  removed  to  Waukegjui, 
and  died  in  1851.  Children :  Lorenzo,  killed  by 
lightning:  Alonzo,  mnrried  Miss  Skinner,  died  in 
Kansas  :  .John  and  Addison,  went  to  California,  and 
Lucien,  to  Sheridan  ;  the  three  are  now  in  Leland. 

Samuel  (xraff  came  from  Germany  in  1834 ;  tailor 
by  trade  :  settled  on  Section  8  ;  moved  to  Section  T)  ; 
died  in  1874. 

John  Sherman  came  from  Russia  in  1835,  and 
settled  on  Section  4  ;  now  deceased. 

Henry  Sherman  came  from  Russia  in  1835,  and 
settled  on  Section  9  ;  still  living. 

Jeremiah  Hough  came  from  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in 
1839.     Died  in  184.").     Had  live  sons. 

William  Powel'  came  from  Boston  in  1838,  and 
bought  the  claim  of  David  Crawford.  He  married 
IClizabeth  Warner ;  s<^cond  wife,  Miss  McNett. 

Samuel  Warner,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  by 
boat  to  Peoria,  and  by  land  to  Somonauk  ;  pur- 
chased a  claim  of  Hugh  Allen  :  put  in  crops,  went 
back  to  l)Oston.  and  brought  out  his  fatlier  and 
family  in  August,  1838. 


i  ' 


EARL. 

Tlie  town  of  Earl  embraces  the  Congressional 
Township  36  North,  of  Range  8.  It  is  the  centre 
town  on  the  north  line  of  the  county.     Indian  creek 
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George  Warnei',  and  wife,  Maiy  Salisbury,  came 
from  Boston  in  August,  181^8,  and  bought  a  claim 
of  Foster.  He  died  in  184."),  aged  60  ;  his  widow 
died  in  1871,  aged  88.  He  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter :  Samuel,  married  Mary  Ann  Powell, 
had  two  s(ms,  Alfred  and  George,  now  in  Ford 
County  ;  John  ;  Alfred,  married  Almira  Richard- 
son, of  Maine,  moved  to  Mi^'higan,  and  has  eight 
childivn,  all  in  Michigan  :  Thomas,  lived  singl',^,  and 
died  in  Califo  nia  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Wm.  Powell ; 
Francis,  married  Julia  P.  Back,  and  has  four  child- 
ren— he  was  Sheritt"  of  La  Salle  County  for  two 
terms,  from  18r)9  to  1861,  and  from  186:^  to  186.5— he 
is  now  Superintendent  of  i^inkcton's  deiectives, 
and  lives  in  Chicago. 

Daniel  McNett,  and  wife,  Mary  Boomer,  came 
from  New  York  in  1838.  He  died  in  1876.  He  had 
fifteen  children :  Charles,  married  Lydia  Baker,  in 
Iowa  ;  8o])hronia,  married  AVilliam  Powell  ;  Mary. 
died:  Michael,  married  Florence  Jackson,  of 
Whiteside  County  ;  Martha,  married  George  Ed- 
wards, of  Mendota ;  Lucina,  mtirried  Asher  Gib- 
son, of  Missouri;  Eliza,  nuirried  Albert  Powell: 
William,  married  Lovina  Havenhill :  Polly,  Eleanor. 
John,  Heary,  Claia.  Sherman,  and  Abbe3%  are 
simple. 
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enters  the  town  near  the  mi^ldle  on  the  north,  runs 
southwest  to  Section  19,  and  tlien  southeast,  having 
a  fine  growth  of  timber  along  most  of  its  course. 
It  was  settled  ([uite  sparsely  along  its  banks  com- 
mencing in  1834,  until,  in  18^3,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  was  built  through  tlie  town, 
after  which  the  influx  of  ^lopulation  was  rapid. 

Charles  H.  Sutplien  was  the  pioneer  settler  in  the 
town  of  Earl,  in  company  with  John  R.  Dow. 
They  came  from  Boston,  made  claims  and  located 
at  the  head  of  the  grv)vein  April,  1834.  They  found 
two  families  just  arrived  from  Indiana,  J.  Ross, 
and  a  Mi*.  Johnson,  who  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  grove  and  made  some  improvement  tliat  sum- 
mer. The}^  sold  their  claim  to  McClasky  &  Philips, 
and  left  in  1835. 

Mr.  Sutphen  brought  his  famil}'  in  the  month  of 
October, and  built  a  double  log  house  on  the  site  of  the 
village.  The  land  came  in  market  in  1839,  when  Mr. 
Sutphen  pur(;hased  one  thousand  acres  where  Earl- 
villenow  stands,  and  has  occupied  it  as  a  stock  farm 
for  about  twenty  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Justices  for  Indian 
Precinct,  and  held  the  office  continuously  forhfteen 
years,  being  the  oldest  Justice  in  the  county  when 
he  resigned. 

He  had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters  : 
Charles  P.  Suti)hen  was  the  first  wliite  male  born  in 
the  township,  lie  and  George  are  in  Califoinia  ; 
Albert,  is  in  Aurora  ;  Ford,  in  Missouri  ;  Gilbert 
and  Weller,  in  Iowa ;  Sarah,  married  S.  Cook^ 
now  deceased;   Carrie  T.,  was  the  first  white  child 
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born  in  the  town — married  William  H.  Graiiam,  of 
St.  Louis ;  Mary,  married  O.  C.  Gray  of  Ottawa, 
and  her  second  husband  was  Dv.  Canf.eid,  of  Ottawa 
— she  is  now  deceased. 

Mrs.  Sutphen,  Elizabeth  H.  Dow,  died  in  187o  ; 
Mr.  Sutphen  removed  to  Joliet  in  1871,  and  married 
the  widow  of  H.  I).  Iligginbotham. 

John  R.  Dow  returned  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of 
1834,  and  his  two  brothers  occupied  his  claim.  He 
is  now  living  in  New  York. 

D.  A.  Ballard  came  from  Boston,  in  the  fall  of 
1834  ;  his  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sutphen  ;  he 
returned  to  Boston  in  1842.  Two  sons  remain — one 
died  at  Earl  two  years  since  ;  the  other  is  at  Aurora, 

Albert  Dow  came  from  Boston  in  1835.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Frances  Johnson,  of  Boston,  and  settled 
on  the  claim  left  by  John  R.  Dow  ;  his  wife  died 
soon,  and  he  married  Martha  Miles,  and  had  one 
son  and  two  dauglitei  :  he  is  now  living  in  Chicago. 
He  resided  in  Ottawa  several  years. 

Warren  Dow,  from  Boston,  came  m  1834.  He 
married  Miss  Alice  B.  Champne}'.  of  B(  ston  :  has 
one  son  and  three  daughters  ;  he  now  lives  in  Wis- 
consin. He  resided  in  Ottawa  several  vears,  ;ind  in 
Marseilles. 

Amos  Foster,  from  Massa(;husetts,  came  in  1834  ; 
married  in  Ottawa  ;  removed  to  Wisconsin. 

Corrin  Doane,  from  Boston,  came  in  1834;  mar- 
ried Harriet  Johnson — his  second  witV*  was  Hannah 
Stilson,  sister  to  S.  T.  Stilson.  He  died  in  May, 
1830.  He  had  two  sons  :  Hazen,  married  and  lives 
in  Earl ;    Samuel  J.,  died  in  the  army. 
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JoliuT.  Cook,  brother-in-law  to  Sutplien,  came  in 
1884  ;  went  to  Galena,  then  to  Chicago  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  ;  his  wife  died  in  Chicago  of  cholera. 

John  Thornton,  and  wife,  Hannah  Benedict,  from 

St.   Lawrence  County,    N.  Y.,  in  1835  ;  he  died  in 

1865.     He  had  three  daughters ;   Lurania,  married 

Samuel  O.  Carter  :  Roby,  married  Wm.  Imil ;  Sarah, 

married  O.  J.  Wilson. 

Samuel  O.  Carter,  from  St. Lawrence  Count3^,N.Y., 
in  1885  ;  stopped  near  Chicago  three  months  in  De- 
cember ;  settled  on  S.  17.  Wife,  Lurania  Thornton  : 
has  three  sons :  Adol])hus  married  widow  Doane  ; 
Heman  H.  maiiied  Malvina  Philips  ;  Joel  at  home. 

Alon/o  Carter,  from  St.  Lawience  County,  N.  Y., 
in  ISoC) ;  now  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Ohio. 

Levi  Carter,  from  same  i)lace  in  1836  ;  married 
widow  Jewett  ;  now  in  Sandoval.  Marion  County, 
Illinois. 

Ferdinand  Carter,  from  the  same  place  in  1836  ;  he 
died  1854.     His  widow,  Deborali  Breese,  died  1867. 

Benjamin  Carter,  from  same  place  in  1830;  went 
to  (rreen  ('ounty  1860  ;  now  there. 

Sylvester  Carter  came  in  1830  ;  he  died  of  cliolera 
in  1841) :  first  wife.  Miss  Christy  :  second,  Marj^ 
Breese,  widow  :  third.  Lucy  Pine.  Of  his  children, 
James  Carter  is  in  Livingston  County  :  Joseph  is 
teaching  in  Normal  ;   Lucien  in  Livingston  County. 

Urial  Carter,  married  Eliza  Rogeison  ;  now  in  Ar- 
kansas ;  has  seven  or  eight  childien  ;  left  herein  1855. 

Joel  Carter,  father  of  the  foregoing  seven  sons, 
came  from  the  bank  of  the  St.  I;awrence  river  in 
St.  Lawrence  Countv,  N.  Y.,  in  1836  :  died  in  1853, 
aged  75. 
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John  Currier  came  from  A^ermont  to  Cincinnati, 
and  here  in  1838;  wife,  Eliza  Wallace  :  ten  children. 

Frank  Ransted,  from  A^eimont  to  Cincinnati  and 
from  there  here  in  1836;  his  wife  died  IS.IS  ;  he  has 
several  children. 

Alexander  Brown,  from  Cheshire,  Mass.,  July 
1838  :  a  bachelor  ;  died  18G7. 

Andrew  Brown  came  in  1838. 

Allen  Brown,  and  wife.  Miss  Best,  in  1838  ;  has  one 
son  and  three  daughters. 

The  above  three  brothers  came  from  Berkshire 
County,  Mass. 

O.  J.  Wilson,  from  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
1835:  left  there  Nov.  10th,  when  17  years  of  age, 
and  came  b}^  steamer  to  Hamilton  Ba}',  then  on  foot 
to  near  Chicago  in  company  with  Uri  Carter  ;  stopped 
with  Samuel  and  Levi  Carter  a  few  days,  then  went 
to  Indiana  and  s])ent  the  winter,  and  in  December, 
1836,  reached  Big  Indian  cretdv  in  LaSalle  County: 
bought  a  claim  on  S.  21,  which  came  in  nmrket  in 
1830. 

Mr.  Wilson's  history  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
result  of  industry  and  economy.  From  the  poor 
boy  trudging  on  foot  through  the  weary  distance  to 
reach  the  AVest,  he  has  become  the  ])ossessor  of 
wealth,  being  a  large  land  ovvnei',  farmer  and  banker. 
He  married  Sarah  Thornton ;  his  children  are. 
Thomas,  who  married  Mary  AVood,  lives  near;  AA'^il- 
liani,  who  married  Nettie  Doane,  lives  in  Earlville. 
a  banker ;  Edwin,  in  California  ;  Abiam,  married 
Frances  Pope,  lives  in  Earlville  :  Richard,  Caroline. 
John  T.,  Charlotte  Ann,  and  Osman  John,  are  at 
home 
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Major  1).  Wallace,  from  Orange  County,  Vt.,  in 
1837  ;  the  only  physician  here  for  ten  years  ;  left  two 
sons,  Charles  married  the  widow  Scott  at  Earl,  owns 
the  Wallace  House  :  George  mariied  Miss  White. 

James  AVood,  from  New  York  in  1840;  he  died 
1853  ;  settled  on  S.  6  ;  four  children  :  Peter;  David; 
Lovina  married  James  Wallace  ;  Elisha. 

David  Smith,  from  South  Adams,  Mass.,  184U  ; 
died  18f)4. 

Daniel  Smith,  son  of  foregoing,  came  in  1838  ;  mar- 
ried Harriet  Burt. 

Miles  Rouse,  came  from  New  York,  in  1834  ;  died 
in  1860  ;  widow  still  living  here  ;  Ellen,  married  Mr. 
Lynn  ;  Eliza,  married  ;  Martha,  married  Allen  Mc- 
Gregor. 

George  Rogerson  came  from  Brockville,  Canada, 
in  1838  ;  George  is  in  Ford  County  ;  Eliza,  married 
Urial  Carter,  in  Arkansas.     Mr.  R.  died  in  1 840. 

Edward  Cook  came  in  183;") ;  died  in  California,  20 
years  ago  ;  left  a  widow  and  son.     All  have  left. 

Russel  Bliss,  came  from  North  Adams  to  Ohio, 
and  from  there  here,  in  1837. 

James  M.  Philips,  came  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
1830  ;  he  had  a  difficulty  regarding  a  disputed  claim 
with  his  neighbor.  Moss,  and  unfortunately  killed 
him  ;  he  was  tried  for  murder  and  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, but  was  discharged,  from  a  defect  in  the 
law.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Philips  to  state,  that  his 
neighbors  all  agree  that  he  has  led  a  blameless  life 
since  ;  has  a  large  family  of  children  who  are  much 
respected.     He  sent  five  sons  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Moss,  who  was  killed  by   Philips,  was  from 
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Vermont ;  he  was  making  a  farm  preparatoiy  to 
moving  his  family,  wlien  lie  met  his  fate. 

Abram  Foster,  and  wife,  Millie  White,  came  from 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1886  ;  settled 
one  mile  north  of  Earlville,  on  the  creek  ;  he  died 
many  years  since,  leaving  seven  children :  Betse3% 
married  Conrad  Smith,of  Northville  ;  Millie^,  married 
Frederick  Smitii,  of  Northville  ;  Elisha,  is  deceased  ; 
Alfred,  w^ent  to  California  ;  William,  died  here,  his 
widow  is  still  living  :  Willard,  went  West;  Abram 
settled  on  the  creek,  now  in  Colorado. 

Amzi  Foster,  grandson  of  Abram,  came  from 
Bradford  Co.,  Pennsj^lvania,  in  1837;  he  married 
Mary  J.  App  ;  has  three  children.  He  has  resided 
in  Ottawa  for  many  years. 

Samuel  T.  Stilson,  born  in  Connecticut,  came  from 
Chatauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  1839  ;  has  been  a  farmer, 
merchant,  giain  dealer,  and  banker;  successful,  and 
now  retired.  His  first  wife  was  Ellen  Wood,  who 
died  in  1802  ;  his  second  wife  was  Sarah  Lukins. 
Has  liad  live  children  :  two  are  living;. 


SERENA. 

The  town  of  Serena  embraces  Township  35, 
Range  4,  and  about  three  additional  sections  of 
T.  35,  R.  5,  which  lie  on  the  w(^st  side  of  Fox  river. 
Indian  creek  rur~  nearly  across  th(^  township  and  is 
intersected  by  Its  principal  branch,  the  Little  Indian, 
on  Section  16.  There  was  much  good  timber  along 
those  streams,  and  consequently  settlements  com- 
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mcncecl  at  an  early  date.  The  plentiful  suppl}'  of 
timber,  with  rolling,  rich  prairie,  made  it  a  desira- 
ble location.  There  were  several  saw-mills  on  the 
creek  at  an  early  day,  and  two  or  three  Houring 
mills  have  been  added  since. 

Settlements  commenced  in  1831,  and  settlers  came 
in  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  troubles,  in 
1833.  Robert  Barest'ord  was  the  first,  in  1831,  and 
the  Warrens,  Alva  O.  Smith,  Daniel  Blake  and  others 
in  1833. 

The  Pox  lliver  Railroad  runs  through  the  east 
])art  of  tlie  town,  with  a  depot  nearly  central,  which 
brings  a  market  to  the  doors  of  the  people  who  set- 
tled in  an  inland  town. 

Robert  Barest'ord.  a  native  of  Derr}',  Ireland,  came 
to  America,  and  with  his  wife,  Mary  Desert,  and 
family,  came  first  to  Peoria,  and,  with  Jesse  Walker, 
to  Ottawa  in  1825  ;  assisted  Walker  in  establishing 
his  mission  at  Mission  Point,  and  in  1829  settled  at 
Holderman  s  Grove.  He  removed  to  Indian  Creek 
in  1831 ;  he  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  creek,  and 
resided  in  that  localitv  till  his  death  in  1851.  Mrs. 
Barest'ord  died  in  1843.  He  left  three  children : 
John,  married,  and  is  now  living  at  Fremont,  Ne- 
braska :  Mary  Ann.  married  William  Cullen,  of 
Ottawa — Mr.  Cullen  has  been  Sheriff,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Republican ;  Lovina, 
married  Mr.  Wykoff ;  James,  was  killed  by  Indians 
wliile  scouting  in  1832.  . 

Daniel  Warren,  Jr.,  came  from  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  settled  on  Indian  creek  in  1832. 
His  wife  was  Lucy  Skeels,  from  Putnam  County. 
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He  died  in  A})ril,  1867.  His  widow  married  Peter 
Dick,  and  lives  on  Section  17.  He  left  six  cliildren  : 
Elizabeth,  married  Anthony  Hoar,  in  Missouri ; 
Ardilla,  married  Henry  Hoar,  deceased ;  Luthei', 
married  Catharine  Cristler,  at  Streator;  Huron,  is  in 
Nebraska;  Ruden,  married  Charlotte  Wright,  of 
Serena ;  Louis  S. ,  married  El iza  McClure,  of  Serena . 

Nathan  Warren  came  from  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  settled  on  Section  S  ;  is  now  liv- 
ing on  Section  i).  His  hrst  wife  was  Lydia  Baxter  ; 
second  wife,  Maria  Lester.  He  has  seven  cliildren  : 
William,  is  in  Serena;  Fanny,  married  Mi-.  Wariner, 
of  Paw  Paw  ;  Lucien,  is  in  Aniboy.  Second  wife's 
children  are :  Mary,  married  George  Bristol,  near 
Amboy,  now  deceased  ;  Emma  ;  Florence. 

Ezekiel  Warren  married  Susan  Sjirgent  and  settled 
on  Section  17.  He  and  Daniel  Warren  built  a  saw- 
mill on  Section  8,  and  moved  to  Morris,  and  died 
there  in  1847. 

Samuel  Warren,  from  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
came  on  the  creek  with  his  brothers ;  died  single. 

The  four  Warren  brothers  were  children  of  Daniel 
Warren,  and  came  with,  their  father  from  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  by  wagon  to  Bailey's  Point, 
now  Vermillion.  The  fatluM'  died  near  Ottawa  in 
1832.  His  widow  married  the  father  of  Horace  and 
George  Sprague  ;  she  died  in  1836. 

John  Hupp,  from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  came 
through  by  wagon,  and  settled  on  S.^ction  23  ;  wvnt 
to  California  in  IS.V).  His  children  are:  Sedgwick, 
living  in  Serena  ;  Wilson,  was  drowned  in  Colum- 
bia river  ;  Havilah,  resides  in  Seieua  ;  Jane,  married 
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James  Moore ;  Ceinantlia,  married  Ira  Bayley,  of 
Grundy  County;  Steplien,  in  Iowa;  (leorge,  at 
Nortliville;  Riley,  in  Serena;  Louisa,  manied 
Joseph  McKim. 

Kiime  Newconih  came  from  Plattsburf?,  N.  Y.,  in 
183;3;    mnrried  Jeruslia  Lyninn.   He  died  in  18-10. 

Hiram  Brown,  and  wife.  Olive  Niles,  came  from 
Sliaftsbury,  \'t.,  in  18.'/H ,  now  in  Kane  County. 

Alva  ().  Smith,  from  North  Haven,  Ct.,  in  1838; 
arrived  in  Ottawa  in  1834.  He  married  Olive  War 
ren  and  setthnl  on  Section  18,  T.  135,  K.  4,  in  Dec, 
183r).  In  company  with  James  Day,  bought  the 
saw-mill  of  E/ekiel  Warren.  Mr.  Smith  died  in 
1870,  leaving  eight  children  •  James,  married  Mar- 
garet Barker;  Levi  C.  ;  Lois  L.,  married  William 
M.  Curyea,  of  Ottawa ;  Mary,  married  Isaac  Pool, 
of  Serena ;  Sarah  E. ,  married  William  T.  Jones,  of 
Serena  ;  Alva  O.  ;  Olive,  married  Geo.  W.  Curyea, 
of  Dayton ;  Sidney,  at  home  ;  Eunice  O. 

John  Hoxie,  from  Williamstown,  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  came  in  1836,  and  settled  on  Sec.  25,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  married  Elizabeth  Beem,  His 
children  are :  Henrietta,  Fremont,  Lincoln,  and 
Fanny.  Henry  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mission 
Ridge. 

Daniel  Blake,  born  in  Maine,  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  from  there  here  in  1833  ;  lived  a  short  time  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Robert  Baresford,  and  settled 
on  Section  34 ;  removed  to  Ottawa  in  1868  ;  served 
as  Sheriff  from  1871  to  1873.  His  children  are  : 
Joshua  M.,  in  Livingston  County  ;  James  A.,  on  the 
old  farm ;    George,    a  lawyer,    in  Ottawa  ;    Mary 
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J.,  married  Havihih  Hupp,  in  Serena ;  Hattie  M.,  is 
the  wife  of  Irvin  Niles,  of  Livingston  County,  and 
Susie  A.,  is  at  home. 

Ezra  Dominy  was  born  at  East  IIam])ton,  L.  I., 
1870 — with  his  wife,  Rhoda  Smith,  and  family,  rame 
from  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  181?;"),  witli  a  wagon, 
by  tlie  Lake  sliore,  to  Illinois,  being  six  weeks  on 
the  road  ;  settled  on  S.  28.  The  Dominj'  family, 
descemhiiitsof  K/ra,  with  tlieir  wives  and  husbands, 
hehl  a  reunion  in  Se])tember,  18713  ;  there  were  100 
present,  including  children,  grand  cliildren,  and 
great  grand  children.  His  children  are :  Rebecca, 
who  married  Robert  Greenless,  of  Dayton ;  Na- 
thaniel, married  Philinda  Finch,  in  Grand  Ridge  : 
John,  in  Iowa  ;  Belinda,  married  Martin  Lewis,  now 
dead  :  Sally,  died  single :  Lorenzo,  in  Serena ;  Ezni 
A.,  married  Ann  Eliza  Pool,  in  Serena  ;  (xilbert, 
married  Mary  E.  Pool  ;  Betsey,  married  Jacob 
Peterson, in  Serena;  Anna,  married  Matthias  Pool,  in 
Serena.  Mr.  Dominy  is  living  with  the  last  named, 
a,t  the  ripe  age  of  91.  Mrs.  Dominy  died  in  1873, 
aged  87. 

Amos  St.  Clair,  from  Kentucky  to  Jacksonville, 
in  1830,  and  here  1835 ;  he  settled  on  S.  32  ;  he  died 
1839,  aged  49 — his  widow,  Elizabeth  Watkins,  died 
in  1868. 

Watson  St.  Clair,  son  of  Amos,  came  at  the  same 
time  and  settled  on  Section  32,  is  now  on  Section  36. 
His  wife  was  Laura  J.  Beckwith.  His  children  are  : 
Martha  E.,  and  Laura  E.,  both  at  home. 

William  St.  Clair,  also  son  of  Amos,  came  at  the 
same  time  and  is  living  on  the  old  farm  on  Sec.  32. 
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His  wife  was  Susan  Miller.  His  (children  are  : 
Eugene  and  Lucretia,  at  lionie. 

St.  Clair  sisters,  daughters  of  Amos,  were  :  Mary 
Ann,wlio  married  II.  P.  Harvey, of  Freedom;  Raciiel, 
married  Urial  Millei-,  of  Freedom  ;  Eliza  .lane,  mar- 
ried Samuel  B.  Mint,  of  California  ;  Sarali  E., 
married  L.  Cliiford,  of  Serena. 

John  St.  Clnir,  also  son  of  Amos,  came  from  tiie 
same  })lace  and  settled  on  Section  -'52  in  18;U. 

Rev.  John  St.  Clair,  brotlier  of  Amos,  came  from 
Kentuck}'  in  1834 ;  a  Methodist  preacher  and  Pre- 
siding Elder  ;  he  was  prominent  in  his  denomina- 
tion, an  able,  enterprising  and  useful  man.  He  died 
in  Evanston  in  1861.     Settled  in  Rutland. 

William  Beardsley,  from  Williamstown,  Mass., 
came  in  1837.  and  settled  on  Sec.  27  ;  Julia,  died 
in  the  fall  of  1838  ;  Lyman,  insane  ;  Harriet,  marritrl 
Dyson  Miller. 

Henry  Beardsley,  half-brother  of  William,  from 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  came  in  the  fall  of  1837.  His 
(diildren  are :  Lovina  Blake,  now  in  Adams  ;  one 
son,  William,  in  Mendota ;  Chester,  married  Miss 
Wheeler. 

Nathaniel  Perley,  and  wife,  Eliza  Stevens,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Ottawa,  and  from  there  to  the 
creek  in  1839.  Mrs.  Perley  met  her  death  by  her 
clothes  taking  hre.     Mr.  Perley  has  gone  West. 

William  Haskell,  and  wife,  Martha  Batcheller,  first 
came  to  Ottawa  in  1837,  and  to  the  creek  in  1839. 
Perley  &  Haskell  built  Curyea's  mill  and  distillery 
in  1839.     He  died  recently  in  Streator. 

John  R.  Hobbs,   came  from  New  York,  in  1835  ; 
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settled  on  S.  26.  Danuia,  died;  Alt'i»*d,  iiiaiiied, 
jind  lives  in  S  >n'na. 

Pliineas  P(Tley,eame  tVoin  Massacliusefts,  in  \KVi\ ; 
married  Wni.  Jj<>ardsly's  widow  :  one  dau«xliter, 
Almira.      He  died  about  1S57. 

Joseph  T.  Koy,  hac^lielor  ;  runji  mill  on  the  creek. 
Died  in  KSTl. 

Aaron  (Trinn<'ll,  bachelor,  came  from  N»nv  York, 
in  1837,  in  the  j)()or  iiouse,  familiarly  csdled  "Old 
Chub." 

Martin  Lewis,  came  from  Plattsbur*!;,  N.  Y.,  in 
1834  ;  settled  on  S.  28,  and  died  in  1887. 


EAGLE. 

Eagle  embraces  that  portion  of  T.  31,  R.  3,  that 
lies  south  of  the  Vermillion  river,  and  the  east  one- 
third  of  T.  31,  R.  2.  That  portion  lying  along  tlie 
Yermillion  was  settled  at  an  early  day. 

John  Coleman,  came  from  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
the  fall  of  1831  ;  he  settled  on  S.  22,  lived  there  till 
1847,  and  went  to  Missouri  for  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  the  old  farm  ;  he  is  now  living  in  Strea- 
tor.  His  wives  were  :  1st,  Anna  Cramer  ;  2d,  Rox- 
ena  Cowgill ;  3d,  Hester  Kelley ;  4th,  Lutitia  Grif- 
fith.  All  dead.  Of  his  children  :  Julia  Ann,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Ploger,  of  Ottawa  ;  Hester  Ann,  mariied 
Josiah  Roberts,  of  Streator  ;  James,  William,  Lilla, 
are  single. 

Henry  Cramer,  came  from  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1831  ;  he  died  in  1832.     His  daughters  married  John 
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Coleman,  James  McKernan,  Geo.  McKee,  and  Dan- 
iel Barmckman. 

John  Holderman,  and  wife,  Hannah  Young, 
came  from  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of 
1831  ;  the  lirst  settler  in  the  town  ;  he  settled  on  S. 
27.  He  died  jihout  1842.  He  had  live  children  : 
Jacob,  married  Rachel  Gannet,  of  Streator  ;  Allen,  i.s 
now  living  in  Streator  ;  Sarah,  married  Elisha  Nar- 
amoor ;  Martha,  married  Barney  O'Neill;  Eliza, 
married  George  Tillsbury. 

John  Wood  came  from  Richland  Co..  Ohio,  in 
June,  1838  ;  settled  on  S.  22  ;  he  died  in  1840.  His 
widow  married  Geoige  Basoi-e.  His  son  Peter,  only 
remains. 

Dan'l  Barrackman,  came  fi'om  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
in  18151  ;  his  wife  was  Rachel  Cramer.  He  had 
three  sons  :  Charles  and  Daniel  are  on  the  old  farm  ; 
Benjamin,  went  to  Iowa. 

David  Reader,  and  wife,  Sarah  Whitaker,  from 
Hamilton  County,  Oliio,  to  Tazewell  County,  1829. 
and  settled  on  S.  16,  T.  81,  R.  3,  in  the  spiing  of 
1835  ;  a  good  farmer,  and  useful  citizen.  He  held 
the  office  of  Count}"  Commissioner ;  he  died  April, 
1853,  leaving  live  children  :  James  Newton,  married 
in  Tazewell  County,  settled  near  his  father  \\\  1830, 
moved  to  Tro}'  Grove  in  1837,  is  now  living  in  Liv- 
ingston County  ;  Mitchell,  married  Malvina  Gum, 
is  in  Kansas  ;  Joseph,  married  Miss  T^ohnson,  in 
Livingston  County  ;  Rebecca,  married  Rees  Morgan  ; 
Jacob,  married  Elizabeth  Jane  Lord,  and  lives 
adjoining  the  old  homestead. 

Jacob  Goff,  and  wife,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Taze- 
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well  County,  In  fall  of  1885.  and  soon  after  settled 
on  S.  n.  *^Mr.  GofV  died  in  1840.  His  children, 
Alif,  Samuel,  Janet,  and  William,  all  moved  to 
Kansas  aboat  ISoO. 

Thomas,  .lohn,  Elza.  and  Jame'^"  Downey,  four 
brothers  from  Painesville,  Ohio,  in  1834  :  settled  on 
Sees.  15  and  1(5 ;  Thomas  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace .  he  died  about  18r)0.  John  and  Elza  re- 
moved to  Magnolia.  Putnam  County  ;  James  left, 
after  a  short  residence  here. 

(reoi'o-e  Tillsbury,  from  Pt^nnsvlvania  in  1889  ; 
married  Eli/a  Holdeinian  ;  taught  school  a  few 
months,  and  left  the  <'ounty  and  his  family,  soon 
at'tei-. 

Daniel  McCain,  from  Michigan,  married  Sarah 
Shay;  died  184(>  :  tlie  widow  married  AVilliam 
Pervgo :  after  his  death  she  went  to  Michigan. 
Ste]»hen  Shay  died  in   Michigan. 

Charles  Cliiford,  from  In^land  to  Michigan,  in 
1834,  and  settled  on  S.  13,  T.  31,  R.  2,  in  1837;  now 
living  in  Ottawa.     Has  cliildren. 

Samuel  (lalloway,  and  wife.  Catharine  McClure, 
of  Scotch  descent,  from  near  Londonderry,  in  tlie 
north  of  Ireland  ;  emig)ated  to  America,  and  set- 
tled in  Lexington,  (freen  County,  New  York,  al)ouf 
1806 — his  wife  died  in  181.")  ;  his  second  wife  was 
Lydia  Moore,  who  died  1833.  He  remove  1  to 
La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  June,  1837,  with  all  his 
children:  he  tirst  located  near  where  Toiiica  now  is, 
ami  in  1840  moved  on  to  S.  6,  T.  31,  R.  3— known 
as  the  Galloway  farm,  and  the  location  of  the  Gal- 
loway  })OStoffice.     He     died    Jnlv   24,    184().     His 
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children  by  his  first  wife  were  :  Catharine,  who  mar- 
ried Josepli  T.  Bullock,  and  lives  near  Tonica  ; 
Samnel  C,  died  single,  August  24,  1840  ;  Francis, 
married  Elizabeth  J.  A.  Galloway,  and  settled  on 
S.  1,  T.  81,  R.  2— he  died  July  24,  1869  ;  Mary, 
married  John  Briley,  and  lived  on  S.  1.  T.  31,  R. 
2.  h^he  died  Dec.  25,  1870.  The  children  of  the 
second  wife  are  :  Elijah  M.,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Halcott,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Halcott,  from 
Green  County,  New  York.  Elijah  was  Postmaster 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  years  ;  he  now 
live^  near  Monroe  City,  Missouri ;  Lydia  M.,  mar- 
ried Henry  Slater ;  her  second  liusband  was  W. 
Holly,  who  died  in  California.  She  is  now  living 
with  her  third  husband,  Jefterson  Smith,  in  Mich. 

Jacob  Dice,  from  New  York,  about  1837  ;  settled 
on  S.  6;  he  sold  to  Hoffman.  He  married  the  widow 
Hays,  and  soon  returned  to  New  York. 

Stephen  Faro,  and  wife,  Sally  Dakin,  from  Scho- 
harie County,  N.  Y.,  came  in  1837  or  8  ;  a  cooper 
and  farmer  ;  he  settled  on  S.  5,  and  died  about  1841. 
His  widow  married  Ard  Button. 

Isaac  Thorp,  and  wife,  Lydia  Dakin,  came  from 
New  York,  with  Faro  ;  the  two  married  sisters  \  set- 
tled in  1838  on  S.  7,  near  the  Vermillion  timber. 
They  both,  with  three  children,  died  of  milk  sick- 
ness ;  one  child  survived,  and  was  sent  to  its  friends 
at  the  East. 

Campbell  settled  on  S.  31  in  1835  ;  he  sold  to 
Myers,  and  left. 

Hiram  Divine,  and  wife,  Betsey  Torrey,  (;ame  from 
Green  County,  Pa.,  in  1839;  settled  in  the  town  of 
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Eagle,  on  Se(^tion  12  ;  was  a  farmer  and  nursery- 
man ;  he  died  in  1871;  his  wife  died  in  1847.  Emma, 
lives  in  Champaign  County  ;  Luther,  is  in  Iowa  ; 
(Charlotte,  is  Mrs.  E.  B.  Darling,  of  Streator  ;  Mary, 
is  insane  :  Alvin,  Celin  and  Elma,  are  the  lemaining 
children.  Second  wife's  children,  Clemens  and 
Lucien. 

Chestei-  Naramooi'.  from  Goshen,  Yt.,  and  wife, 
Louisa  Dickinson,  from  Uoshen,  Ct.,  came  froiti  New 
York  to  Michignn  in  1S32  and  to  iiaSalle  Count}'  in 
1839,  stop])ing  at  Bailey's  Grove,  where  Mrs.  Nara- 
moor  died  ;  Mr.  Naramoor  died  in  1847.  They  had 
one  son  and  four  daughters,  three  of  the  daughters 
died.  Louisa  'W  mai-ried  Abiam  Groom  :  Elisha 
married  Sarah  B.  Ifolderman  and  settled  on  S.  15, 
T.  :31,  R.  3,  where  he  still  resides. 

Jacob  Moon,  and  wife.  Leah  Reese,  came  from 
Ohio,  lirst  to  Bailey's  Point,  and  in  1833  settled  at 
Moon's  Point,  on  the  edi>e  of  Livingston  County, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of  his 
children,  Albert  mariicd  Elizabeth  Pioyleof  Ox  Bow 
Prairi(? ;  Jane  married  Solomon  Brock  ;  Thomas 
married  Mary  I^ariackman  ;  Rees  married  Miss 
Baker ;  Ellen  married  James  Barrackman,  both 
are  dead. 


BROOKFIKLD. 


Bmoktield  end)racHs  T.  32,  R.  5,  and  that  part  of 
T.  33,  R.  5,  which  lies  south  of  the  Illinois  river. 
The   tirst  township  is  nearly  all  prairie,  while  the 
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fraction  is  all  timber  or  bottom  land.  The  lirst  set- 
tlement commenced  in  1833  and  was  confined  to  the 
skirts  of  tlie  timber  adjoining  the  prairie,  or  to  the 
bottom  along  the  Illinois,  while  the  settlements  have 
gradually  extended  south  over  the  prairie  region 
during  the  iovty  years  that  have  intervened. 

It  is  all  now  occupied  by  n  thrifty  and  prosper- 
ous people,  although  an  old  pioneer  will  recognize 
in  the  southern  part  the  praiiie  grass  and  wild  flow- 
ers of  the  early  day,  remindei'S  of  the  olden  time, 
and  that  the  civilized  occupancy  is  comparatively 
recent. 

Geo.  W.  Ai'mstiong.  the  iirst  settler  in  Brookfleld, 
(;ame  from  Licking  County,  Ohio,  with  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Elsa  Strawn  Armstrong,  in  18IU  :  he  made  a 
claim  on  S.  28,  T.  ::]o,  R.  3;  but  John  Ilogaboom 
Jumpc^d  it  and  Anally  bought  it  for  §28.  Armstrong- 
made  a  claim  on  S.  1,  T.  32,  K.  ."),  and  moved  on  it 
in  the  fall  of  1833  ;  was  encamped  there  when  the 
stars  fell,  Nov.  13th,  of  that  year  ;  made  a  farm 
and  has  resided  there  since,  except  when  a  con- 
tractor on  the  Illinois  ct  Michigan  Canal.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  been  prominent  as  a  politician  ;  has  been 
Town  Supervisor,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
several  yeai's.  and  has  served  live  terms  and  still  is 
;i  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  married  Anna 
Green,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  has  nine  children  : 
John  G.,  nuiiried  Nellie  McCann,  lives  in  Ottawa  : 
William,  is  in  Colorado  ;  Julius  C,  marri(^d  Hattie 
Goodrich,  and  is  a  Congregational  minister  in  C^ook 
County  ;  Eliza  M.,  married  William  Crotty,  now  of 
Kansas ;  Joseph,  at  home ;  Maishall,  is  in  Chicago 
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University  ;  Susan,  niarried  Robert  Lau^lilin,  aiid 
lives  on  the  line  of  (irundy  County  ;  .lames  E.,  at 
Oharnpaign  at  school  ;  Cliarles  Ct.,  at  home. 

Jol'n  Drain  came  from  Licking  County,  Oliio,  in 
1833.     He  died  at  Abraham  Trumbo's  in  1835. 

Dr.  Fre'derick  Graliam.  from  Westcliest»^r  County, 
N.  Y.,  first  to  Ottawa,  and  tlien  settled  on  Section 
c^,  in  1830  ;  a  practicing  i)li3'sician  for  many  years. 
He  and  his  wife  are  both  dead. 

Levi  Jennings,  and  wife,  from  Faiifield  County, 
Ct..  to  Oneida  County,  -N.  Y.,  and  from  there  to 
Fllinois,  witli  a  large  famil\'.  in  1834  ;  he  made  a 
farm  on  the  Illinois  bottom,  on  Sec.  10,  Just  east 
of  James  Galloway.  His  wife  died.  He  spent  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  with  his  son-in-law,  G.  W. 
Jackson,  in  Ottawa. 

Levi  Jennings,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  when 
17  years  old,  went  to  Heaver  County.  Pa.,  and  while 
there  his  father  moved  to  Illinois.  He  married 
Emily  Allis,  and  moved  to  Illinois  in  183."),  and 
tirst  settled  near  his  father,  then  on  S.  8,  T.  32,  R.  5. 
He  died  in  1852,  aged  (50.  His  widow  survives, 
aged  69.  His  children  are:  Matthew,  married  Clara 
Ferguson,  lives  in  Hrookiield  :  Mary,  mariied  Rich- 
ard Gage,  of  the  same  place  ;  Henry,  the  lirst  child 
born  in  Brooklield,  lives  in  Allen :  Frederick,  mar- 
ried Lucy  Bishop,  lives  in  Allfii ;  Lucy  Ann.  is 
in  Marseilles:  Catharine  louisa,  marric^d  Reuben 
Smallen,  of  Allen:  Julia,  married  John  J.  Ford,  of 
Brooklield;  Emil^' Jane,  married  (m'O.  S.  P>each,  a 
Congregational  minister,  in  Ohio. 

David  Jennings,  brother  of  Levi,  ,]i\^  died  single. 
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Stephen  Jennings,  brother  of  Levi,  Jr.,  married 
Mary  Elizabetli  Holden,  and  lives  in  Ottawa, 

Ebenezer  Jennings,  youngest  son  and  lialf  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  died  in  California. 

Daugliters  of  Levi  Jennings,  by  his  first  wife : 
Hannali,  married  (x.  W.  Jackson,  of  Ottawa;  Mary, 
married  George  Macy,  of  Ottawa  ;  another  daughter 
married  a  Mr.  Goodell  ;  and  one  nuinied  Eldridge 
G.  Clark. 

Daughters  of  Levi  Jennings,  by  liis  second  wife : 
Julia,  married  Daniel  Ward ;  Aphelia,  married 
Gersliom  Burr ;  another  daughter  married  a  Mr. 
Goodell. 

Eldridge  (leiry  Clark  came  with  the  Jennings 
family  fi-om  N.  Y.  ;  died  here  soon  after. 

Willia.n  11.  Goddard  came  from  Boston  in  1836  ; 
disgusted  with  firming  after  four  years'  trial,  went 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  ])ursued  his  jnofession  of  a 
dentist.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  somewhat  noted 
writer,  James  Ross  Brown. 

Ricliard  Edgecomb,  from  New  Providence,  West 
Indies,  came  in  18:35  ;  moved  to  Ottawa, 

Rev,  George  Marsh  was  born  in  Norfolk  County, 
Massachusetts  ;  when  live  years  old  removed  to  Sut- 
ton, Worcester  County  ;  wuen  twenty  years  of  age, 
removed  to  State  of  New  York  ;  lived  thereuntil 
thirty-eight  years  of  age — the  last  ten  years  in  the 
city.  Came  to  Illinois  with  his  wife  in  18H5,  bought 
a  part  of  Section  4,  and  subsequently  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 16,  where  he  now  lives,  at  the  age  of  81.  He 
officiated  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  for  a  third  of 
a  century,  and  altliough   his  field  of  labor  was  a 
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liuinble  one  in  tlie  spars«4y  s(»ttl«>d  outskiits  of  the 
county,  he  led  a  pure  life,  and  his  influence  will  be 
felt  long  after  he  shall  have  passed  away.  He  has 
a  family  of  three  children  ;  the  oldest,  Geoi'ge  Gf.,  is 
a  Government  clerk  at  Washington  ;  John  .Fames, 
and  Mary  E.  A.,  are  at  home. 

George  S.  Maxon  came  From  New  York  in  1837, 
and  settled  on  Sec.  2,  T.  82,  R.  5 ;  a  substantial 
farmer  and  worthy  man.  Sibeh  his  wife,  died  in 
1861,  aged  68  years,  and  he  died  in  1867,  aged  73. 
The  history  of  his  family  is  j^eculiai'  and  s;id.  His 
son,  George  S.,  Jr.,  died  at  the  age  of  89  ;  his  wife 
died  before  him.  and  tw^o  of  his  children  are  de- 
ceased and  two  are  living ;  Paul,  another  son,  died 
at  the  age  of  26,  he  was  injured  while  raising  a 
building,  and  died  a  }  ear  oi'  two  after  from  the 
etfect  of  the  injury  ;  Lewis,  another  son,  while 
chopping  in  the  timber  cut  liis  foot  with  an  axe  and 
died  in  a  few  hours  from  loss  of  V)lood.  His  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  married  a  M<>thodist  preacher,  was  di- 
vorced, came  home  and  died.  Another  daughter, 
Roxy,  married  an  P]!iglishman,  who  started  for 
England  and  was  nevcn-  heard  from  after.  David, 
the  only  remaining  cliild.  lives  adjoining  the  old 
farm. 

Asa  Lewis,  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  canu'  in  1887,  re- 
mained four  or  live  3'ears.  and  wvut  to  Wisconsin. 
His  son,  Cyrus  B.,  married  Mar^^  C,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Champlin,  and  lives  at  Marseilles. 

Isaac  Gage,  from  New  Hampshire,  came  in  1837, 
and  settled  on  Section  8.  He  married  Lucy  Little, 
daughter  of  James  Little,  of  Eden.     Mr.  Gage  is  a 
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wealtliv  farmer.  He  has  four  cliildrHn  :  Louisa, 
married  S.  T.  Osgood,  and  lives  at  Marseilles  ; 
Harriet  E.,  Ida  A.,  and  Benjamin  Frank,  are  at 
home. 

Gersliom  Burr,  from  Fall  River,  Mass..  and  wife. 
Mary  E.  Norris,  from  Bristol,  II.  I.,  came  in  1836. 
Married  Ophelia  Jennings — his  second  wife — and 
settled  on  Section 20,  afterwards  called  Burr's  Grove. 
He  removed  to  Ottawa,  in  1844,  and  engMued  in  mer- 
chandising until  his  death.  His  children  are  :  Sel- 
lick,  married  Miss  Newton,  and  lives  in  Ohio  ;  Ger- 
shom,  lives  in  Ottawa,  unnmrried  :  Mary,  is-  in 
Rhode  Island  ;  Ophelia, married  Dr. Farley  ;  Charles, 
married,  and  lives  in  Michigan. 

Reese  Ridgeway,  from  Licking  County,  Ky.,  in 
1834.  and  settled  on  S.  4,  T.  33,   R.  T). 

Stephen  G.  Hicks  settled  on    S.  30,    T.  33,  R.  T), 
opposite  Marseilles.  , 

A  Mr.  Stevens  bought  the  place  of  David  Jen- 
nings, sold  to  Levi  in  1834,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  in  Chicago  in  183."),  for  his  money. 

Peter  Consols  and  John  Wilcox  settled  on  S.  30, 
T.  33,  R.  .5,  in  1834. 

Guy  Dudley  settled  on  Section  25,  in  1833. 

Capt.  Tylee  settled  here  in  1838  ;  is  now  living  in 
Vermillion.     One  daughter  married  William  Seeley, 
and  another  married  Samuel  Seeley. 
.     Oliver  II.  Sigler  settled  in  the  town  about  1840 — 
has  several  children. 

Silas  Austin  came  in  183(5. 
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(IRAND  RAPIDS. 

Gniiid  Rapids  and  Fall  River,  till  1863,  w«'ie  one 
town,  named  Clrand  Rapids,  t'loin  the  (-frand  Hayv 
ids  of  the  Illinois,  wliich  washed  its  northern  bor- 
der. It  now  end)raees  the  Township  32  N.,  R.  4. 
There  is  a  grove  ol*  timber  along  the  creek  on  Sees.  0 
and  7,  cjilled  Kbeisors  (irove;  the  reniaindei-  of  the 
town  is  prairie.  Covell  crt'ek  rises  ne;ir  the  sonth- 
east  corner,  and,  i  iinning  northwest,  passes  out  on 
S.  6.  The  high  land  or  divides  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  town  are  quite  elevated,  mid  have  con- 
siderable descent  to  the  (ireek  and  its  brjinches,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  giving  good  drainage,  a  di- 
versified surface,  and  a  more  thjin  oidinarily  })ictur- 
esque  view  to  a  prairie  landscape. 

The  early  settlements  were  nearly  all  on  the  only 
grove  in  the  town,  on  Sees.  0  and  7. 

Henry  Hibbard  came  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1827,  and  made  a  claim  on  S.  o,  in  1829.  on  what  has 
been  called  the  Ebersol  farm.  John  McKernan 
bought  the  claim  of  Disney,  in  1831.  who  must 
have  ])urchased  of  lliljbard.  McKernan  settled 
there  in  1831,  and  sold  to  Ebersol  in  1834. 

Joseph  Ebersol,  with  Elizabeth  Sliuey,  his  wife, 
and  famil}^,  came  from  Harrisburg.  Pa,,  and  in 
August,1834,  purchased  of  Mrs. McKernan,  her  claim 
(m  S.  i"),  and  made  that  his  home,  till  he  died  in  J  873. 
His  wife  died  in  1870.  He  was  a  blacksmith  bv 
trade,  though  a  farmer  most  of  his  life  ;  he  brought 
his  anvil  and  other  tools  to  Illinois.  Improvement 
was  made  on  his  farm  in   1828  ;  orchard  set  in  1830. 
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Hf'b'ft  s<'ven  cliildrpii :  A.  M.,  (see  Fall  River);  Dan- 
iel, (see  Ottawa)  ;  Albeit,  in  Grand  Rai)ids  ;  Catha- 
rine, married  Mielwiel  Bndd  ;  Louisa,  married  Geo. 
H.  Rugfj^,  now  of  Ottawa;  Helen,  married  Edward 
Reed,  of  Grand  RM])ids  ;  Samuel  was  thrown  from 
a  horse,  and  killed,  when  83  veais  old. 

Eleazar  Hibbard,  came  from  Cincinnati,  married 
a  sistei'  of  Durius  Reed,  and  settled  on  S.  6.  He 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  eitlnn-  abandoned  or 
sold  his  claim  sind  went  to  Putnam  County. 

Benjamin  B.  Reynolds,  and  wife,  Elma  Scotield, 
froniMiltlin  (jounty,  Penn.,  in  1835  ;  settled  on  S.  0. 
His  fathei-,  .ludge  David  Reynolds,  came  with  him 
and  assisted  in  openinp;  his  farm,  and  then  returned 
to  Pennsylvania.  He, still  occupies  his  old  farm  on 
Se(!s.  5  and  6,  part  being  the  claim  of  Hibbard.  Uis 
children  are,  Mary  A.,  David,  Pascalena,  Eleanora, 
John  P.,  Sarah  E.,  James  C,  Benjamin  B..  Jr.,  and 
Washington. 

Luke  Rugg,  with  his  wife,  Salome  Patch,  and  fam- 
ily, from  Lancaster,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  set- 
tled on  S.  23,  in  1839.  He  was  one  of  the  Worcester 
colon^^  started  by  Geo.  W.  Lee,  JohnD.  Thurston, 
Pyam  Jacobs,  and  others.  ^Ir.  Rugg,  at  the  time  of 
settlement,  was  four  miles  from  timber  and  three 
miles  from  neighbors,  and  after  a  residence  of  ten 
years  neither  timber  nor  neighbors  had  approached 
any  nearer,  except  a  grove  of  locust  about  his  place, 
known  over  the  county  as  Rugg's  Grove. 

Sick  of  seclusion  from  society  and  despairing  of 
the  settlement  of  that  region,  Mr.  Rugg  moved  to 
Ottawa  in   1849,  where  he  died.     His  children  are  : 
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Lewis,  who  cjimt^  vvitli  liis  father's  fainily  in  1881); 
married  Sopliia  Dimmick  ;  lived  a  few  years  in  Ot- 
tawa, and  is  now  in  Pontiac,  George  TI.,  lived  with 
his  father,  till  he  nioved  to  Ottawa,  in  1849.  He  in- 
vented and  manufactured  Rugg's  Harvester,  for  sev- 
eral years  a  popular  and  successful  machine.  He  is 
now  manufacturing  furniture  in  Ottawa.  Charles 
went  to  Iowa. 

John  Anderson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  from 
Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  here  in  1837;  s»'ttled,  with 
a  family,  on  S.  6.  in  1849  he  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  was  never  heard  from  afterward. 

The  ])rairie  region  of  Grand  Kapids,  after  18r)0, 
rapidly  settled,  and  the  region  so  long  occupied  by 
Mr.  Rugg,  and  him  alone,  was,  soon  after  lie  left  it, 
teeming  with  an  active  and  well-to-do  population.- 
It  is  related  that  the  settlement  of  that  town  com- 
menced at  the  north  end  and  progressed  south.  The 
town  was  soon  made  a  school  district,  and  a  school- 
house  built  in  the  northwest  corner.  Soon  after,  that 
district  was  limited  to  four  sections,  named  No,  1, 
and  the  remainder  made  district  No.  2,  and  a  good 
house  built ;  that  district  was  then  limited  to  four 
sections  in  the  northeast  corner,  and  the  balance  of 
the  town  made  district  No.  3,  which  at  once  voted  a 
tax  to  build  a  scliool-house.  This  process  was  con- 
tinued till  the  last  four  sections  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  town,  having  helped  build  all  the 
school-houses  in  the  other  eight  districts,  had 
to  build  their  own  without  outside  lielj).  The 
houses  were  all  very  line  ones.  They  were  built  by 
a  tax  on  the  real  estate  in  the  district,  and  by  a  vote 
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of  the  ])('()])!('  wlio  lived  in  all  those  instances  mostly 
in  the  I'onr  sections,  \vlii(  li  in  tli<>  end  coin])osed  tlie 
district,  and  as  the  remainder  of  the  territory  taxed 
was  nearly  all  owned  by  specniators,  with  no  one 
residing  on  it,  the  voters  were  very  jU'enerons  in  vot- 
hVff  a  tax,  or  as  some  called  it,  "'saltiiii!,*  the  specu 
lators." 

One  of  those  specniators  who  owned  three  sec- 
ti(jns  in  the  last  district,  ('()m])lained  of  bein<i,-  lef2,-ally 
fleeced.  He  said,  ''  T  have  paid  aliheral  tax  to  bnild 
nine  ditl'erent  school-houses,  better  ones  than  are 
visually  seen  in  older  sections  of  the  country,  and  now 
three  men  settled  on  the  one  section  I  do  not  own, 
vote  a  tax  of  ten  or  twelve  bundled  dolhirs,  three- 
fourths  of  which  I  have  to  pay.  "hese  Western 
men  are  ardent  supporters  of  education."  This 
last  statement  of  the  buildiim'  of  school-houses  may 
have  been  an  exaggeration  in  this  instance,  but  simi- 
lar cases  did  occur,  and  forcibly  show  the  nature 
of  the  contest  waged  between  the  settlers  and  those 
called  land  speculatois.  And  where  the  settlers 
made  tlie  laws  and  exe<;uted  them,  they  frequently 
had  the  advantage. 


ADAMS. 

Adams  embraces  T.  36,  R,  .''>.  It  lies  on  the  north 
line  of  the  county,  and  is  drained  l)y  Little  Indian 
creek,  which  runs  southwardly  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  f urnislied  a  fair  supply  of  timber 
for  the  early  settlers.     The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
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<>^uincv  Railioiid  passes  iiortheastwiirdly  across  the 
north  side  of  tlie  town,  and  Leland  Station  is  a 
tliriving  vilhige.  Tiie  first  settlement  was  in  18:30, 
bnt  the  settlements  were  tew,  and  scattered,  till  the 
Jidvent  of  tlu'  niilroad.  after  wiiich  the  town  ra])idly 
till'^d  u]). 

Mordeciii  Disney,  and  son-in-hiw,  S])rauiie,  set- 
tled on  S.  ;27,  in  1830,  on  the  east  side  of  Little 
Indian  creek,  and  were  the  first  in  the  town  ;  they 
claimed  all  the  conntry,  and  sold  claims  to  all  that 
came  ;  they  left  in  a  year  or  two.  ])robat)ly  to  re- 
peat the  same  s})eculation  elsewhere. 

Nathan  Townsend,  from  Snllivan  County,  New 
York,  in  1830  ;  (;anie  through  by  wagon,  stoi)ped  at 
Ottawa  for  the  winter,  and  settled  on  S.  :27,  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  He  died  in  1857.  His  children  are  : 
Charles,  now  living  lu^ar  Streatcn- ;  John,  and  Alva, 
are  in  Kansas  :  Mary  Ann,  married  .John  Nichols, 
she  died  1841  ;  Olive,  married  Charlton  Hall,  she 
died  185o — (Elder  Batcheller  married  them,  and  at- 
tended botli  the  funerals) ;  Margaret,  mari-ied  Ed- 
win Beardsley  ;  Deborah,  married  Reuben  Bronson  ; 
Phel)e,  married  James  Stoutenbury ;  George,  and 
James,  are  at  Kankakee  ;  Perry,  was  murdered  at 
Pike's  Peak. 

Aaron  Beardsley,  with  his  I'amily,  came  from 
Massachusetts  to  La  Salle  County,  in  18:55,  and  first 
lived  in  the  town  of  Serena,  and  moved  into  Adams 
in  1830.  buying  a  claim  of  Disney,  on  S.  23 — some 
say  it  was  in  1838. 

Henry  G.  Beardsley  came  in  18;W;  married  La- 
vinia  Blake  ;  lives  on  S.  22  :  has  seven  children. 
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William  !Sar<j;pant  came  from  Indiana  in  1838  ; 
settled  on  8,  '27 ;  died  in  Indiana.  Had  tluee  sons  : 
James,  Newton,  and  .lackson. 

Renl)en  Bronson  came  from  Green  ("ounty,  New 
York,  in  1S;38;  lived  a  few  months  at  Holderman's 
Ctro\'e ;  settled  in  Adams  in  the  fall  ;  married 
Deborah  Townsend  ;  bought  the  claim  of  Thove 
Kettleson  on  S.  22  ;  has  served  as  Justice  of  tlie 
Peace  four  years.  They  have  five  <'hildren  :  Ru- 
liana,  married  Theron  J.  Baresford,  and  lives  in 
Amboy  ;  Albert,  liv(^s  near  Amboy  ;  Jay,  is  at 
school  ;  Alice,  and  Arthur,  at  home. 

Joshua  Riciiardson,  from  Indiana  in  1837  ;  settled 
on  S.  35  ;  sold  to  Wilcox,  and  went  ba<5k  to  Indiana. 

Riverius  Wih^ox  came  in  1837,  l)ought  claim  of 
Josliua  Richardson  ;  died  years  ago. 

x\llen  Wilcox,  son  oi  Riverius  Wilcox,  came  the 
same  y'::ar  ;  now  at  Amboy. 

Nathaniel  S.  Pierce,  and  wife,  Mary  E.  Simmons, 
from  Middlebo-ougiu  Massachusetts,  in  1838  ;  set- 
tietl  on  S.  28,  in  1840 :  he  raised  a  large  family,  and 
became  wealthy  ;  he  died  in  1876,  aged  74.  His 
children  are  :  Deborah  S.,  Mar/  E.,  Robert  Richey, 
Samuel  N.,  Nathaniel,  Lucy  ^i.,  Hannah  V.,  Susan, 
Levi,  Ebenezer. 

Andrew  Anderson,  Ole  T,  Oleson,  Halvar  Nelson, 
and  some  others,  emigrated  from  Norway  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  and  came  to  La  Salle  County  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Adams  in  the  spring  of  1837,  on  Sees.  21  and  22. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  quite  wealthy.  Ole  T.  Oleson  died 
long  since;  his   widow   lived   until  January,  1877, 
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when  she  died — over  t)(»  years  of  age.  Their  s(;ii, 
Nela  Oleson,  lives  on  tlie  okl  })la('e.  Halvar  Nel?ion 
settled  on  Section  If),  in  1837,  and  died  soon  al'ter. 
John  Kaliuin  located  there  about  the  same  time, 
and  died  soon  aft(^r.  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Mark, 
lived  on  the  old  place  until  recently  ;  they  removed 
West. 

Thove  Tillotso!),  from  Norwav,  settled  on  Sec.  22 
in  1887,  and  sold  to  Reuben  Bronson  in  1839, 

Paul  Iverson,  from  Norway,  came  in  1887,  and 
located  on  Section  14,  where  his  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Nels.  lived  until  recently. 

Haivar  K.  Halvarson  and  family,  i^ame  from  Nor- 
way in  1888,  lived  in  Rutland  iirst,  and  removed  to 
Adams  in  1840. 

Hans  O.  Hanson  and  family,  came  from  Norway 
in  1839  and  settled  on  Section  15  in  1840  ;  the  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead.  The  oldest  son,  Ole  H., 
lives  on  the  old  place  ;  another  son,  Alexander, 
lives  near,  on  Section  20  ;  the  oldest  daughter.  Ber- 
tha, mairied  Thomas  Mosey,  and  lives  in  Freedom  ; 
Lov'na,  married  P.  H.  Peterson;  Helen,  is  married 
and  lives  in  Iowa. 

In  1837,  a  number  of  Norwegians  came  from 
Stavinger,  (the  place  from  which  tlie  first  colonists 
came  to  America),  and  settled  mostly  in  Mission. 
(Jne  family,  that  of  Usman  Thomason,  settled  in 
Adams  in  1839  ;   he  died  in  lS7(),  aged  92. 

Ansel  Dewey,  and  wife,  Piiilancy  Alvord.  from 
Lenox,  Mass.,  settled  near  Ti'ov  Grove,  and  removed 
to  the  town  of  Adams  in  1849,  where  he  still  r-sides. 
He  has  eight  ('hildren :    Mary  E.,   married  Samuel 
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Dewey;  Milton  E.,  married  Rebecca  J.  Brown; 
Maria L.,  and  Frances  C,  arn  at  home  ;  Chauncey  B., 
married  Miss  Blodffet  in  Vermilion  Connty  ;  Wm. 
A.,  at  liome  :  Henrietta,  married  Charles  8.  Brown 
in   Vermilli<m  County  ;  Charles  ().,  in  Ottawa. 


MILLER. 

The  town  of  Miller  embraces  Township  34,  Ran^e 
n  ;  it  is  nearly  all  y)rairie,  and  is  settled  mostly  by 
emigrants  from  Norway.  The  settlements  commenced 
in  18B4.  It  has  no  railroad,  but  the  town  is  populousi 
and  wealthy. 

Cling  Pierson,  a  native  of  Norway,  came  t'  te 
United  States  in  18'22  :  in  1824  he  returned  to  his 
native  place  and  gave  a  glowing  ac<;ount  of  the 
Western  woi'ld,  and  through  his  representations  and 
efforts,  the  hrst  Norwegian  -'olony  emigrated  and 
•iettled  in  Orleans  Ccmnty.  New  York,  in  1820.  In 
1884,  Pierson  again  led  a  portior.  of  his  countrymen 
from  New  York  to  La  Salle  County,  who  settled 
in  what  is  now  the  towns  of  Miller  and  Mission. 
Cling  seems  to  have  been  a  restless,  roving  spirit,  and 
might  undi^r  favorable  circumstances  have  achieved 
fame  as  an  e:.plorer.  He  led  the  way  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  countrymen  on  American  soil,  and 
thousands  of  the  natives  of  Norway  and  tlieir  de- 
scendants now  occupying  happy  and  luxurious 
homes  in  this  Western  valley,  owe  their  present 
status  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  iead  and  effoi'ts  of 
Cling  Pierson. 
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It  seeiiiy  lie  could  not  rest  while  tljere  were  other 
lands  to  explore ;  he  removed  to  Texas,  and  died 
there. 

Oliver  Canuteson,  (jue  of  the  tirst  company  from 
Norway  to  New  York,  in  1825.  Camn  io  Illinois 
in  1834 — died  in  1850.  He  left  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.     On^  son  died  in  the  army  in  1803. 

Mils  Thompson  came  from  Norway  t(>  NewY(>rk 
ill  1825  ;  came  here  in  1834— died  about  185r). 

Yerk  Iloveland  cam<'  from  Norway  to  New  York 
in  1825,  and  to  Illinois  in  I>*34;  died  at  Ottawa  in 
1870. 

Olivei"  Knuteson  came  from  Norwav  to  New  York 
in  1825,  and  to  Illinois  in  1834  ;  died  in  1S48,  leaving 
four  children. 

Christian  Oleson,  from  Norway,  in  1825.  and  came 
to  Illinois  in  1834 ;  died  in  1858,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren. 

Torson  Oleson,  from  Norway,  in  1825.  and  came 
to  Illinois  in  1834  ;  went  to  Wisconsin. 

Ova  Rostal,  and  wife,  Miss  Jacobs,  from  Norway 
in  1825,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1835  ;  now  in  Iowa. 

Daniel  Rostal,  brother  to  Ova,  and  wife,  came 
at  the  same  time;  died  in  1860, 

John  Rostal,  brother  of  above,  came  at  the  same 
time  from  Norway  and  New  York  ;  here  now  ;  mar- 
ried Miss  Pierson,  and  settled  on  Section  3  ;  has  live 
children. 

The  first  colony  of  Norw(!gians,  who  came  in 
1834,  settled  mostly  in  what  is  now  tiie  northwest 
part  of  Miller,  and  the  southwest  })art  of  Mission, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  the  Noiwegian 
settlement. 
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George  Johnson,  one  of  the  first  from  Norway, 
came  here  in  1834;  died  in  1846  ;  had  four  children. 

Tortal  H.  Erickson,  from  Norway  to  Ottawa  in 
1837,  to  Rutland  in  1840,  then  to  California  and 
Australia,  and  buck  to  Miller  in  1866  ;  married 
Helen  Pierson  ;  has  eight  childi'en. 

Nels  Nelson,  from  Norway  to  New  York  in  1825, 
and  came  to  Illinois  in  1836  ;  has  seven  children. 

Austin  Baker  came  in  183r  ;  died  in  Minnesota. 

Canute  Williamson  came  from  Norway  to  Illinois 
in  1838  ;  living  here  now. 

Nels  Frewlin  came  from  Norway  to  Illinois  in 
1839  ;  now  here. 

Ole  Oleson,  one  of  the  fifty-two  that  embarked  in 
the  little  sloop,  in  1825,  came  to  Illinois  in  1884. 

All  who  came  from  Norway  in  1825,  were  passen- 
gers in  the  famous  sloop. 

Canute  Olson  came  from  Norway  to  Illinois  in 
1836;  died  in  1846. 

Lars  Brenson  came  from  Norway  to  Illinois  in 
1836. 

Nels  Nelson,  the  older,  from  Norway  in  1825,  in 
the  sloop,  came  to  Illinois  in  1835,  purchased  a  farm, 
and  moved  his  famil}^  in  1846. 

Andrew  Anderson,  from  Norway  to  New  York  in 
1836,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1838,  with  his  wife, 
Olena  Nelson;  he  died  of  cholera  in  1849.  His 
widow  died  in  1875.  The  children  were  tw^o  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Ener  Anderson  came  with  his  father  ;  he  married 
Margaret  (lunnison,  and  settled  on  S.  16,  T.  34,  R.  5  ; 
has  had  eleven  children;  eight  are  still  living. 
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Andrew,  Jr.,  also  came  with  iiis  father ;  has  several 
childr<^n  now  living  in  Ottawa  ;  Susan,  ninrrieu  .Joim 
Hill ;  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  Doggett. 

Lars  Nelson  (;ame  from  Norway  to  Illinois  in  1  ^'^>^  \ 
died  in  1847. 

Henry  Sibley  came  from  Norway  in  1838  ;  went  to 
Salt  Lake. 

Lars  B.  Olson  came  from  New  York  in  183T. 

Michael  Olson  <^ame  from  Norway  to  Illinois  in 
1839;  died  in  1877. 

David  W.  Conard  settled  on  Section  3(>.  His  lirst 
wife  was  Miss  Bebolt ;  second  wife.  Miss  (irove. 
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ottp:ii  creek. 

Otter  Creek  township,  embracing  T.  31,  R.  4,  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  town  of  Bruce,  was  detached 
and  made  a  town  in  1871,  and  named  from  the  creek 
of  that  name  whi(;h  runs  from  east  to  west  across 
the  town  near  its  centre,  and  with  its  primnpal 
branch,  Wolf  creek,  furnishes  a  small  area  of  good 
timber. 

The  few  early  settlements  in  the  town  were,  like 
all  others  at  that  day,  confined  to  this  l>elt  of  timber, 
the  I'emainder  of  the  town  being  all  prairie — whicli 
settled  much  less  ra})id]y,  but  is  now  full  of  people. 

Solomon  Brock,    born    in    K<^ntucky.    and   came 
Ironj  we.'^xr:  Dayton,  Ohio,    in  18;'.o.  to  Bailey's  Point, 
and   to   S.    21   in   1833.      He   married   .lane  Moon 
♦laughter  of  Jacob  Moon,  and  raised  a  family  where 
he  fi^st  settled.     He  died  in  1800.     His  child len  were  : 
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Henry,  wlio  is  iriarried  ;  Evans  B.,  married  Sarah 
Birtw(^ll,  and  occupies  the  old  farm  ;  Rees  B.,  mar- 
ried Mary  Coopei",  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Hartsville  ;  Philander  B.,  married  Ellen  Spencer,  he 
is  now  insane;  Calvin  B.,  married  Sarah  Hart,  and 
moved  to  Iowa  ;  Ellen,  married  Christian  Wagoner  ; 
Mary,  married  Jerry  Hopple ;  Orilla  Jane,  married 
\Vm.  H.  Gochanour  ;  Lilly  married  Daniel  Barrack- 
man,  she  is  dead  :    Anna,  marrietl  J.  C.  Campbell. 

Hiram  B'f.ck,  twin  brother  of  Solomon,  came 
from  Ohio  h.  183^.    Went  to  Iowa. 

James  McKernan,  son  of  JohnMcK-ernan,  of  South 
Ottnwa,  with  his  mother,  settled  on  S.  22,  at  the  head 
of  the  creek  timber  in  18;]4,  where  he  still  resides  ; 
his  mother  died  there  in  1872.  Mr.  McKernan  has 
held  the  officje  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several 
years,  and  was  Caj)tain  of  A'olunteers  in  the  late 
war.  He  married  Miss  Cramer,  and  has  eight  child- 
ren: Rosjinna  married  Aaron  Kleiber  in  Allen;  George 
nuirried  Miss  Little,  now  in  Iowa  :  Samuel  married, 
and  resides  near  his  fatlier  :  Candace  married  Henry 
Ackerman  in  Iowa  ;  Solanda  married  M.  Lockwood, 
and  lives  near  the  old  ])la('e  ;  Ann  Eliza  married 
Matthias  Cavanaugli.  Two  younger  children  at 
home. 

Hugh  and  Patrick  McKernan,  brothers  of  James, 
died  single. 

Benjamin  Oaig,  from  Ohio,  settled  on  S.16,  in  1887. 
Sold  to  Pickens. 

Martin  Dukes,  from  Kentucky,  in  1835,  settled 
near  McKornan,  and  after  two  or  three  years  moved 
to  Iowa. 
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Henry  Pickens,  from  Middlebury,  Mass.,  came  to 
Otter  Creek  in  18IJ9  with  his  wife,  Mercy  Pierce. 
Mr.  Pickens  died  in  1844.  His  widow  is  still  living 
with  her  son  James,  aged  89  years. 

James  Pickens  and  wife,  Eliza  Cliase,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  ISliS,  came  in  a  wagon  the  whole  dis- 
tance with  his  family  and  aged  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Abia  Hathaway,  who  died  a  few  years  after,  aged 
98.  He  settled  on  the  creek,  and  in  1848  moved  to 
Ottawa,  where  he  now  resides.  His  son  Henry  re- 
sides in  South  Ottawa,  and  is  the  Sui)ervisor  of 
that  town. 

Robert  Wade,  from  Lancashire,  England,  in  1830, 
came  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  here,  in  1840  ;  he  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Wilson  from  England.  He  has  two 
daughters  :  Rebec(;a,  married  Henry  Simmons  ; 
Elizabeth,  married  and  lives  on  the  old  place. 

James  Spencer,  from  Lancashire,  England,  came 
with  Mr.  Wade  in  1830,  and  reached  Illinois  in  1840. 
He  married  Mary  Bulsbury,  an  English  lady  from 
Michigan.  He  has  held  the  ofhce  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  many  yesirs.  His  son  James  was  killed  in 
the  army.  Ellen  married  Philander  Brock  ;  is  now 
living  with  her  father.     One  younger  daughter. 
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WALTHAM. 

Township  34,  Range  2,  an<l  the  town  of  Waltham 
are  in  territory  and  boundaries  identical.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  grove  on  the  Percomsoggin 
in  the  southwest  part   of  the  town,  it  is  all  prairie. 
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'riiomiiH  l^urnliani  settled  in  the  extreme  southwest 
corner  in  18:34.  Some  otliers  came  in  that  locality  in 
1836,  but  the  first  on  Waltliam  Ridf^e  was  Jones  and 
others,  in  1838,  and  it  peoi)led  slowly  till  aftei-18r)0, 
when  it  tilled  up  japidly  in  common  with  all  the 
prairie  towns.  The  principal  ])art  of  tlie  town  is 
high,  rolling  and  desirable  land,  and  is  mostly  eov- 
ered  with  first  class  improvennrnts.  The  town  has  no 
railroad,  but  it  has  a  good  and  convenient  market 
at  Utica  and  La  Salle,  sending  its  products  to 
market  by  <'heap  (;anal  transportation.  There  is  a 
French  settlement  of  considerable  numbers  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  town,  and  a  number  of  Scotch 
in  th(^  northwest.  Several  of  the  early  settlers  on 
Waltham  Ridge  were  from  Waltham,  Mass.,  hence 
the  name. 

Tliomas  Enrnham,  and  wife,  Climena  Clark,  of 
Granby,  Mass.,  came  from  Lisbon,  Ct.,  and  settled 
on  the  Illinois  bottom,  opposite  Rockwell,  in  July, 
1833.  The  family  were  all  sick.  David  Letts  moved 
them  to  Cedar  Point,  where  they  made  a  claim.  In 
September,  1834,  he  sold  to  Lewis  Waldo  and  moved 
on  to  S.  30,  T.  34,  R.  '2,  now  the  town  of  Waltham. 
He  filled  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
County  Commissioner  for  several  years.  He  died  in 
May,  1845.  He  and  his  wife  and  aged  father  were 
buried  on  the  farm,  but  have  been  removed  to  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  La  Salle,  and  a  sister  has  placed  a 
stone  to  their  memory.  Mr.  Burnhani  was  the  first 
settler  ;  erected  the  first  dwelling,  broke  the  first 
prairie,  and  raised  the  first  crop  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
tham.    He  left  two  sons  :  John,  the  first  male  cliild. 
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born  in  "Walthani,  marri<>d  Sarah  Lathro]),  and  lives 
at  Buckley,  111.  Thomas  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Peach  Tree  creek. 

Hannah  Burnhani,  sister  of  Tliomas.  now  the  old- 
est settler  in  the  town,  lives  with  Alfred  I.  TFurts- 
horn,  aged  7<».     She  canip  witli  her  brother,  in  1838. 

Stephen  A.  Jones,  fioni  Wnltham,  Mass..  in  1^87; 
settled  on  S.  8,  T.  34,  R.  2  :  is  still  living  where  he 
first  settled.  He  married  Catharine  Brewster,  of 
Pawlet,  Vt,,  in  18.V2 ;  has  two  sons  and  one'daugli- 
ter,  Willie,  Fanny  and  Charles,  all  at  honif. 

Zacclieus  Farrell  came  with  Jones  from  Waltham, 
Massachusetts;  settled  on  S.  4,  in  18:38.  He  went 
East  to  be  married  in  1840,  and  was  accidentally 
shot. 

George  Nye,  from  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  Rockwell  colony;  settled  on  S.  4,  in  184o  :  died 
1865.  His  widow  new  lives  in  Homer.  One  son  in 
Iowa,  and  one  daugliter,  the  wife  of  William  Dana, 
is  in  Waltham. 

.lohn  Hill,  and  wife,  from  Plainfield,  Connecticut, 
in  1840,  now  at  Troy  Grove. 

Joseph  Fnllerton,  from  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  spring  of  1838.  Settled  on  S.  5,  T.  :M,  R.  2  ; 
a  bachelor  ;  he  died  at  Troy  Grove  in  1839. 

Barzillai  Bishop  came  from  Connecticut ;  his  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Allen,  from  Lisbon,  Connecticut ; 
settled  on  S.  29  in  1836  ;  died  soon  aftei'. 

Isaac  H.  Lamb  came  in  1838,  and  settled  on  S.  32. 

Joseph  Meserve,  and  wife,  Betsey  Wood,  from 
Maine  to  New  York,  and  fi^>m  New  York  liere  in 
1840.     His    children    are  :     Henry,    who    married 
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Amelia  Hurknesa,  lives  at  Buckley,  111.  ;  Willis,  in 
Nebraska  ;  Manning,  nianied  Elizabeth  Coll,  now 
of  Nebraska  ;  Marietta,  married  Mr.  Hartshorn. 


DIMMICK. 


The  town  of  Dimniick  embraces  Township  34, 
Range  1.  The  Little  Vermillion  passes  from  north  to 
south  through  it,  east  of  the  centre,  and  the  Toma- 
hawk, its  printdj^al  bran(;h,  comes  from  the  northeast 
and  joins  it  on  Section  34.  There  is  considerable 
light  bluff  timber  along  these  streams,  but  little  bot- 
tom of  heavy  timber  growth  like  that  of  Troy  Grove. 
The  early  settlements  were  correspondingly  slow. 
Along  the  Tomahawk  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  comes 
to  the  surface  of  the  creek  bottom,  and  the  Trenton' 
limestone  shows  slightly  in  the  western  ])art.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  runs  north  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  like  all  railroad  towns,  Dimmick 
has  become  populous  and  wealth3^ 

The  first  settler  in  the  town  was  Daniel  Dimmick, 
who  came  from  Mansfield,  Ct.,  in  1824,  to  Washing- 
ton, Richland  County, Ohio,  and  from  Ohio  to  Peoria 
in  1828,  to  near  Princeton,  in  Bureau  County,  in  the 
spring  of  1829,  and  in  18M0  to  near  Lamoille,  and. 
went  to  Hennepin  during  the  Indian  war.  In  1833 
he  settled  on  Sec.  20,  in  the  j^resent  town  of  Dim- 
mick. Mr.  Dimmick  had  much  new  country  experi 
ence.  He  carried  the  chain  to  lay  off  the  town  of 
Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  in  a  wind-fall,  and  he  lived  many 
years  in  his  final  home,  almost  secluded  from  neigh- 
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bors  and  society.  Me  held  tlie  oHice  of  .lustirH  of 
the  Peace.  He  died  jit  the  home  of  liis  sou,  Elijah, 
in  1851.  Mr.  Dinnnick  had  six:  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Elijah  is  the  only  one  remaining  here ; 
he  married  Mary  E.  Philips,  second  wife,  Caroline 
Foot,  and  has  seven  (children.  He  says  that  in  the 
spring  of  183H,  while  in  Hennepin,  his  father  sent 
him  to  Dixon  to  inquire  of  Mr.  John  Dixon  if  it 
was  safe  to  come  back,  and  Mr.  Dixon  assured  him 
that  it  was,  and  they  then  went  on  their  claim  in  the 
town  of  Dimmick. 

Jarvis  Swift  came  from  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1838  ;  married  Jerusha  Kellogg. 

Elijah,  married  Lydia  Tibballs,  now  in  California. 

Richard  H.,  married  Melissa  A.  Tibballs,  came 
in  1836,  was  a  prominent  capitalist,  and  loaned 
money  till  1840,  then  went  to  Chicago,  engaged 
heavily  in  banking,  and  failed  in  September,  1857;  is 
now  in  Colorado,  in  reduced  circumstances. 

Henry  Swift  married  Mary  Simpson,  and  died  in 
Colorado. 

Lyman  Swift  is  in  Chicago. 

Albert  is  in  Michigan. 

Mary  married  Mr.  Anderson,  is  in  Kansas. 

Garret  Fitzgerald  was  an  early  settler  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town. 

Israel  Kingman  came  in  1886,  and  settled  on  Se(!- 
tion  1.  He  lost  three  sons  in  the  army  in  tlie  war 
of  the  rebellion. 
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GROVELAND. 

Township  20,  Ran^e  2,  constitutes  the  town  of 
Uroveland.  It  is  tlie  southernmost  town  in  the 
county,  and  tlie  last  settled.  With  the  town  of 
Osage,  it  lies  between  the  counties  of  Marshall  and 
Livingston,  and  when  those  counties  were  organized 
from  territory  taken  partly  from  La  Salle,  both  of 
them  refused  to  take  the  territory  included  in  those 
towns.  So  La  Salle  from  nec«'ssity  had  to  keep  it. 
With  the  present  population  and  wealth  they  con- 
stitute no  insignificant  ])ortion  of  the  county.  The 
west  side  of  the  town  is  the  most  elevated.  Prairie 
creek  rises  near  New  Rutland  and  runs  to  and 
along  the  north  line.  Long  Point  creek  rises  near 
Minonk,  and  crosses  the  town  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  while  the  southeast  portion  is  drained  by 
Diamond  creek.  All  these  run  northeastwardly 
to  the  Vermillion,  and  make  effectual  drainage.  In 
1855  the  town  was  an  unbroken  prairie,  without  an 
inhabitant.  The  first  house  in  the  town  was  moved 
on  to  the  present  site  of  New  Rutland,  and  made  a 
section-house  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It 
was  made  a  liquor  s?loon,  and  destroyed  by  a  mob 
in  1865.  The  railroad  was  built  through  the  town 
before  it  was  settled,  and  doubtless  was  the  agency 
that  developed  its  resources.  AbnerShinn  built  the 
first  house  and  Oscar  .lacobson  occupied  it  in  March, 
1855,  being  the  first  resident  in  the  town.  He  left 
in  1862.  Tlu^  second  resident  was  Elias  Frink,  and 
wife,  Emily  Whitnmn,  from  Onondaga  County,  N. 
Y. ;  he  settled  on  S.  22.     His  only  child,  W.  E..  mar- 
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ried  Orviila  Keiiyon,  and  has  seven  children.  He 
was  a  good  sohiier,  and  is  Police  Magistrate  in  tlie 
village  of  Dana.  The  third  was  Lewis  W.  Martin, 
from  Indiana  ;  he  made  an  improvement  on  Sec.  10  ; 
sold  to  Alva  Winans  and  went  to  Nebraska.  Geo. 
W.  Gray  located  and  lives  on  S.  11  in  1855,  and  raised 
a  large  family.  The  fifth  settler  was  William  Mar- 
tin ;  he  pre-empted  the  northeast  quarter  Sec-tion 
25th.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  enlisted  in  the  33d 
Regiment,  and  died  on  his  way  home  from  the  army; 
a  bachelor,  he  left  no  relatives  but  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Anna  Swift  of  Bloomington.  Nelson  Cooper,  from 
Maryland,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  settled  on  S.  17. 
He  enlisted  in  the  104th  Regiment.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  M.  Jacobson,  daughter  of  John  Jacobson. 
He  is  the  present  Supervisor  of  the  town.  John 
Jacobson,  from  Germany  to  Ohio,  was  a  magistrate 
there ;  was  Supervisor  here  for  several  years,  and 
moved  to  Nebraska  in  1869. 

An  emigration  association  was  formed  in  January, 
1855,  of  about  two  hundred  members,  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rutland,  Vermont.  Each  member 
paid  ten  dollars,  and  was  to  have  a  lot  in  an  embryo 
city  to  be  located  somewhere  in  the  far  West.  Dr. 
Allen  and  W.  B.  Burns  were  the  locating  commit- 
tee. The  present  site  of  New  Rutland  was  selected, 
being  the  northwest  40  acres  on  S.  18,  and  southwest 
40  on  S.  7.  The  railroad  gave  the  members  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  selection  of  tlieir  lands  at  20  ])er  cent, 
discount.  W.  B.  Burns  came  on  the  ground  in 
August,  1855  ;  built  a  house  and  occupied  it  in  1856  ; 
he  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  enterprise  and  in- 
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sured  its  success  ;  bad  health  induced  liim  to  re- 
move to  California,  where  lie  died  in  1875.  Willard 
Proctor  and  Rufus  Weston  were  the  first  to  select 
lands  under  the  arrangement  with  the  railroad. 
John  Wadleigh  came  to  the  town  in  the  fall  of  1855; 
settled  in  the  village  in  1850;  was  Capt.  Co.  I,  104th 
Regiment,  and  had  the  (?are  of  the  regiment  for 
awhile  ;  now  Postmaster  at  New  Rutland.  Daniel 
Wadleigh  came  about  the  same  time  as  his  brother 
John. 

Daniel  Arnold  came  in  the  spring  of  1850.  Has 
been  Justice  of  the  Pence  and  Supervisor,  and  held 
other  town  offices. 

S.  L.  Bangs  came  in  1856  ;  he  was  agent  for  Mark 
Bangs,  a  younger  brother,  in  building  five  dwellings, 
and  purchasing  about  $100,(100  worth  of  railroad 
lands,  and  breaking  800  acres  of  prairie.  The  spec- 
ulation failed  of  success  in  the  revulsion  of  1857. 

John  T.  Gove  came  in  1856  ;  was  called  the  village 
blacksmith  ;  was  afterwards  a  merchant.  His  son, 
E.  Gove,  was  a  successful  teacher  ;  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Thirty- third  Regiment,  and  breveted  a  Major. 

Charles  Lamb,  Andrew  Moffatt  and  Reuben  Tay- 
lor came  in  the  spring  of  1856. 

John  Grove  and  son,  J.  M.  Grove,  came  and  set- 
tled on  the  west  half  of  Section  15,  in  the  spring  of 
1 856.  John  Grove  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  town. 
J.  M.  taught  school  from  his  eighteentli  year ; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio. 
He  held  the  offices  of  Assessor  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Supervisor. 

John  H.  Martin,  born  in  Wayne  County,  Illinois, 
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was  raised  in  Marshall  County,  having  lived  there 
since  1829 ;  removed  on  to  Section  25  in  March, 
1856. 

Alexander  Clegg,  from  West  Virginia,  settled  on 
Sec.  25.  His  daughter,  Florence,  was  the  first  child 
born  in  the  town. 

Marshall  Smiley,  on  Sec.  36;  Thomas  Reeder  and 
Joseph  H.  Brown  settled  near  the  south  line  of  the 
town  ;  A.  Mullen  andR.  Ball inger  settled  on  S.  6 — 
all  in  the  spring  of  1836. 

The  first  religious  meetings  were  held  in  the 
hotel  stable  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  hotel.  Esquire 
Barney  O'Neal  on  the  Vermillion,  twenty  miles 
away,  was  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace  ; 
there  was  no  law,  yet  all  was  orderly.  At  the 
Presidential  election  in  1856,  the  political  excite- 
ment reached  the  infant  settlement,  and  all  went 
twenty  miles  to  the  house  of  Alif  Goff,  near  the 
Vermilion,  to  vote — all  but  one  voting  for  Fremont. 
Gfroveland  was  made  a  town  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
First  election  was  held  in  April,  1857;  W.  B.  Burns, 
Supervisor  ;  John  Wadleigh, Clerk  ;  and  J.  M. Grove, 
Assessor. 

Groveland  has  two  villages  and  railroad  stations 
within  its  limits  :  New  Rutland  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  Dana  on  the  Chicago,  Pekin  &  South- 
western— both  of  which  roads  pass  through  the  town. 
New  Rutland  has  five  churches,  a  graded  school,  an 
stores,  a  grain  elevator,  mill,  and  800  po})ulation. 
Dana,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town,  has  two 
grain  elevators,  one  church,  six  stores,  a  mill,  and 
250  population.     Like  all  settlers  in  a  prairie  town, 
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the  people  know  the  iniportan(;e  of  timber- planting, 
and  belts  and  groves  of  timber  are  scattered  over  its 
surface  on  nearly  every  farm. 
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RICHLAND. 

The  town  of  Richland  embraces  the  west  two- 
thirds  of  T.  31,  of  R.  2.  It  constituted  a  part  of 
Eagle  Township  till  18(57.  It  is  an  elevated  prairie 
district,  wdth  no  considerable  stream,  and  no  timber 
land  within  its  limits.  When  the  county  was  divid- 
ed into  townships,  under  the  Township  Organiza- 
tion Act,  the  Commissioners  decided  to  make  the 
navigable  rivers,  or  such  as  were  so  declared  by  law, 
township  lines,  and  consequently  all  towns  cut  by 
the  Illinois,  Fox,  and  Vermillion  rivers,  were  divid- 
ed by  the  stream. 

The  town  of  Eagle  embraced  T.  31,  R.  2,  and  half 
of  the  town  east  of  it,  and  south  of  the  river.  This 
policy  was  adopted  for  the  reason  that  there  were 
no  bridges,  and  the  streams  were  impassable  at  high 
water.  Where  the  streams  have  been  bridged,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  so  alter  the  town  lines  as  to 
have  the  boundaries  correspond  with  the  surveyed 
township.  This  is  a  great  convenience  in  electing 
school  officers,  and  doing  the  business  relating  to 
schools — and  that  size  is  doubtless  the  most  con- 
venient. If  Bruce  had  claimed  the  part  of  her  town- 
ship south  of  the  river,  and  Eagle  or  Richland  taken 
the  balance,  or  the  whole  of  T.  31,  R.  2,  it  would 
have  been  a  better  arrangement.     Bruce  would  have 
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been  forced  to  build  a  bridge  over  tlie  Vermillion, 
which  ought  to  litive  been  done  long  since.  Rich- 
land, being  a  prairie  town,  remained  unoccui)ied 
till  the  building  of  the  canal  and  railroad  made  its 
settlement  practicable.  In  1849  William  Linder  set- 
tled on  S.  3.  Peter  Eschback,  in  1851,  settled  on 
the  same  section.  Conrad  Eschback,  in  the  same 
year,  settled  on  S.  10,  all  from  Germany,  and  com- 
menced what  is  now  the  prosperous  German  settle, 
ment  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town. 

E.  A.  Chase,  from  New  England  in  1838,  settled 
first  in  Deer  Park,  and  subsequently  in  Richland, 
on  S.  7.    He  is  now  in  Florida. 

Reuben  Hall,  from  Ohio  in  1851,  or  1852,  settled 
on  S.  7. 

Asa  Dunham,  about  1848,  settled  on  S.  8,  and  J. 
L.  Dunham,  in  1854,  on  S.  7 — both  from  Oliio. 

Robert  E.  McGrew,  and  sons,  from  Ohio  in  1854 , 
settled  on  S.  8. 

Cutting,  and  Dana  B  Clark,  from  Maine,  in  1854, 
settled  on  S.  18. 

Elwood  Grist,  about  1850,  settled  on  S.  29  ;  he 
died  in  1855. 

Israel  Jones,  from  Maine  ;  W.  Keller,  from  Oliio  ; 
Isaac  Vale,  from  Pennsylvania  ;  William  Copeland, 
Andrew  Foss,  and  Alfred  Lathrop,  from  Maine. 
The  foregoing  were  those  who  first  occupied  and 
improved  farms  and  participated  in  the  experiences 
incident  to  the  opening  of  a  new  country.  Ricliland 
is  now  a  well  settled  and  populous  town,  the  Ger- 
man element  largely  predominating. 
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OSAGE. 

The  town  of  Osage  includes  the  Congressional 
Township  130  North,  of  Range  2  East,  the  south  line 
of  Groveland  or  Township  29  being  at  first  the  south 
line  of  La  Salle  County,  along  all  its  southern 
border. 

Osage  is  a  prairie  region  exclusively.  Surrounded 
by  prairie  and  distant  from  the  county  seat,  it  was 
unoccupied  until  after  the  older  portions  of  the 
county  had  become  comparatively  an  old  country, 
and  yet  the  early  settlers  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  loneliness  and  privations  of  a  new  region. 
The  first  entry  of  Government  land  was  in  November, 
1829.  The  N.  W.  \  Sec.  17  was  entered  by  John 
O.  Dent ;  at  the  same  time  he  entered  for  R.  E.  Dent, 
now  of  California,  the  N.  W.  ^  of  same  Section. 

In  1850,  Daniel  Grimes  entered  the  N.  W.  i  of 
Sec.  6,  and  John  and  Amos  Scott  entered  the  N. 
^  of  Sec.  4.  The  pioneer  practice  of  making  claims 
on  Government  land  had  about  become  obsolete, 
and  a  legal  title  was  considered  the  only  valuable 
one. 

The  first  settlers  were — Daniel  Grimes  who  settled 
in  1850  ;  R.  E.  Dent,  April,  1851  ;  John  0.  Dent, 
1851  ;  James  M.  Collen,  May,  1852 ;  James  Honer, 
1852. 

The  town  was  named  from  the  Osage  hedge  plant. 
William  H.  Mann  grew  ninety  acres  of  plants,  and 
Dent  «fc  Yerner  grew  forty  acres  of  plants  the  year 
the  town  was  organized. 

The  town  was  organized  in  1857 — John  O.  Dent, 
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Supervisor  ;  James  B.  Work,  T.  Clark,  Ct.  M.  Good- 
ale,  A.  Ledore  and  John  York,  Commissioners ; 
John  Elliot  and  John  N.York,  Justices  of  the  Peace ; 
R.  E.  Dent,  Collector  ;  Pleasant  York,  Assessor. 

The  town  is  well  fenced  with  Osage  hedge,  and 
numerous  thrifty  groves  of  timber  exist.  It  i8 
doubtless  true  that  a  prairie  region  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  better  supi)lied  with  timber  than  one  with  a 
heavy  primitive  growth,  and  a  town  entirely  desti- 
tute will  feel  the  necessity  and  make  more  provision 
for  the  future  supply  than  one  partially  or  fully 
supplied. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in  La  Salle  County. 
John  O.  Dent  has  taken  tlie  lead  in  this  direction, 
having  forty  acres  of  timber  planted  on  his  premises, 
and  groves  of  maple,  black  walnut,  ash,  etc.,  are 
conspicuous  objects  on  most  of  the  farms  in  the 
town.  In  this  respect  it  is  said  to  be  in  advance  of 
any  other  town  in  the  county,  and  the  bleak  and 
naked  face  of  the  native  prairie  is  thus  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  variegated  landscape,  now  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  comfort. 


ALLEN. 

The  town  of  Allen  is  composed  of  the  Congres- 
sional Township  31  North,  of  R.  5  East,  and  is  the 
southeastern  town  in  the  county.  It  is  entirely 
prairie,  having  no  natural  growth  of  timber  within 
its  limits  or  near  its  border.  The  soil  is  good,  and 
the  surface  mostly  rolling.     From  its  location  at  a 
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distance  from  timber  and  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
tlie  county,  it  remained  unoccupied  until  twenty 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  and 
twenty-five  years  after  settlements  commenced  with- 
in the  county  limits. 

The  first  permanent  resident  in  the  town  was 
Robert  Miller,  from  New  England — a  Quaker.  He 
settled  on  Section  12,  in  the  fall  of  1850  ;  after  a 
few  years  residence  lie  removed  to  Iowa. 

The  next  was  Michael  Kepner  from  Perry  County, 
Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1851 ;  he  made  a  claim  on  S. 
16,  where  he  remained  five  or  six  years,  and  removed 
to  Minnesota. 

James  Mclntyre  made  a  claim  on  S.  16,  in  1851, 
but  resided  in  Peru  one  year,  then  occupied  his 
claim  two  years,  and  in  1853  moved  on  S.  14,  where 
he  now  resides. 

Two  brothers,  John  and  Inglehart  Wormley  came 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1852,  and  settled  on  Sees.  21 
and  22,  where  John  still  resides.  Inglehart  was  the 
first  Supervisor  of  the  town.  In  1862  or  63,  he  re- 
moved to  Southern  Illinois. 

Adam  Fry,  from  Ohio,  came  to  Du  Page  County 
in  1835,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852  settled  on  Section  6, 
where  he  died  in  Sept.,  1874;  his  widow  still  occupies 
the  same  place. 

Elias  C.  Lane,  from  Ohio  to  Putnam  County  in 
1845,  then  to  Hickory  Point  in  1853,  and  to  Sec.  8  in 
1855,  where  he  still  resides,  at  the  age  of  about  90 
years,  with  his  son,  W.  H.  Lane. 

William  Flint  bought  land  on  Section  9  in  1851, 
and  occupied  it  in  1853  ;  he  spent  ten  years  in  im  ■ 
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proving  and  developing  the  town,  iind  then  removed 
to  Tonica. 

M.  C.  Lane,  son  of  Elias  C,  from  Brown  County, 
Oliio,  entered  kind  on  Section  t)  in  1851,  and  occn- 
pied  it  in  1856. 

Jolm  Cochran,  from  Adams  County,  Oliio,  entered 
land  on  Section  3  in  1851,  and  has  occupied  it  since 
1856. 

Jolin  Higgins,  a  native  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  from  Putnam  County  here  ;  made  an  improve- 
ment on  Section  8  in  1855,  and  has  occupied  it  with 
his  family  since  1856. 

John  L.  Summers,  from  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
bought  land  on  Section  10  in  1854,  moved  on  and 
improved  it  in  1855  ;  returned  to  Ohio  in  December, 
1856,  and  came  back  to  his  first  love  in  Jan.,  1876. 

David  Griffith  came  from  Washington  County, Pa., 
in  1 857,  and  settled  on  Section  25 — then  three  to  four 
miles  from  neighbors  ;  he  died  Aug.  14,  1877. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hamilton,  from  Ohio  to  Putnam 
County  in  1846,  and  here  in  1856. 

Allen  Stevens,  from  Canada  to  Du  Page  County, 
and  thence  here  in  1857;  is  now  living  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  5. 

Since  1857  the  town  of  Allen  has  rapidl}^  filled  up 
with  an  enterprising  population,  so  that  tliere  is  no 
vacant  land  in  the  tow^n,  and  the  improvements  of 
most  of  her  citizens  are  not  behind  those  of  her 
sister  towns.  Tlie  dwellings,  barns,  and  other  im- 
provements of  Nathaniel  and  James  Mclntyre,  M. 
C.  Lane,  Thomas  Sullivan,  Henry  Smith,  and  some 
others,  are  scarcely  excelled  in  the  older  States. 
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The  exteiirtiori  of  the  Chicnfjo,  Pekin  A:  Soutli- 
wt'storn  Railroad  was  built  tlii()U<^h  the  town  of 
Allen  in  187r),  ^ivin<j:  a  direct  coniniunication  with 
Chicago.  The  station  was  locate(l  near  the  centre  of 
Section  JG,  which,  fortunately  for  the  town,  had  not 
been  sold  ])revions  to  the  location  of  the  road.  Tlie 
town  of  Ransom  was  laid  out  by  the  School  Trustees, 
and  lots  sold  to  the  amount  of  .^r),(K)()  at  the  first  sale. 
If  .judiciously  managed,  the  town  will  realize  a  very 
efficient  fund  for  the  support  of  her  schools  through 
all  the  future. 

Thus  this  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  prairie  region, 
far  from  timber,  distant  from  market,  and  long 
neglected,  is  destined  to  be  a  successful  rival  of  the 
older  settled  portions  of  the  county. 


MENDOTA. 


T.  36,  R.  1,  constitutes  the  town  of  Mendota.  It 
lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  county  ; 
has  no  natural  growth  of  timber,  and  was  entirely 
ignored  by  the  early  settlers.  The  settlements 
around  the  head  of  Troy  Grove  timber  had 
extended  just  over  the  line  into  T.  36,  in  1840. 
O' Brian  came  in  1840,  Taylor,  in  1841  ;  Ward,  in 
1842;  Meath,  in  1845.  Charles  Foster  settled 
on  S.  W.  i  S.  34,  in  1848.  Bela  and  William 
Bowen,    from  New   York  in  1849. 

But  the  building  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads  inaugurated 
the  germs  of  the  city  of  Mendota — and  soon  filled 
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tlie  town  witli  a  busy  ])Oi)iilatif)n.  \\  was  known  as 
KM'ly  as  the  spring  of  18.");J  wliere  the  junction  of  tlie 
two  roads  would  !)»',  and  I).  D.  (liles  enacted  a  store, 
and  others  followed  in  ([uiek  succession.  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  resident  engineer  on  the  railroad,  laid  oft' 
the  original  town  of  Mendota.  The  place  was  fa- 
miliarly called  the  Junction,  but  as  the  railroad 
stations  located  on  new  territory  that  were  nameless 
wei'e  given  Indian  names,  this  name  was  changt'd  to 
Mendota,  which  is  th»<  Tndian  name  for  junction — 
meaning  meeting,  or  coming  together.  O.  N.  Adams 
suggested  the  nar»  ,  p(jrhaps  from  his  being  the 
owner  of  the  Mendota  Furnace,  near  Galena.  The 
Central  road  was  cor  pleted  to  this  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
in  November  following.  The  latter  road  was  built 
in  sections  ;  iirst,  the  Military  Tract  and  Galesburg, 
Galesburg  to  Mendota,  and  tlien  the  Aurora  Exten- 
sion, connecting  with  the  Northwestern  at  Turner 
Junction. 

The  increase  of  population  and  building  uj)  of  the 
town  was  very  rapid,,  so  that  in  1855,  less  than  two 
years  from  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  Town 
Trustees  were  chosen  and  a  municipal  government 
organized.  The  village  limits  were  the  lines  of  S.  33. 
There  have  been  several  additions  since.  March  4, 
1867,  a  city  government  was  organized,  and  city 
officers  chosen  on  the  9th  of  April  following.  The 
growth  of  Mendota  has  been  constant  and  rapid,  and 
it  is  destined  to  be  a  city  of  no  mean  pro]iortions. 
The  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
shown  by  their  aduiirable  schools  and  institutions  of 
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learning,   churches,  manufactures  and  trade  shown 
elsewhere. 


HOPE. 


The  town  of  Hope  is  Township  31,  Range  1.  It  is 
the  southwestern  town  in  the  body  of  the  county — 
is  all  prairie,  and  was  entirely  neglected  by  the  early 
settlers.  Its  northern  portion  forms  part  of  the 
divide  which  separates  the  waters  which  How  north- 
erly to  the  Vermillion  and  Illinois  and  those  that 
flow  west  and  southwest  to  the  Illinois. 

The  head  of  Bailey's  creek  drains  the  northeast- 
ern portion  of  its  surface,  which  runs  to  the  Ver- 
million, but  the  larger  portion  is  drained  by  the 
north  branch  of  Sandy  creek  and  its  affluents, 
called  Little  Sandy,  which  runs  west  and  southwest 
and  empties  into  the  Illinois  near  Henry. 

Samuel  D.  McCaleb,  from  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia,  and  his  wife,  Catharine  Wood,  from  Ma- 
son Countj^  Kentucky,  settled  on  Ox  Bow  Prairie, 
Putnam  County,  in  August,  1832,  where  Samuel  D. 
died  in  September,  1839.  His  widow  moved  to  S.  ^ 
S.  9,  town  of  Hope,  witli  her  family  of  Ave  boys  and 
one  girl,  in  April,  1850.  She  is  now  living  in 
Lostant.  Her  children  are :  Albert  Gr. ,  in  Lostant ; 
Gilbert  B.,  Lostant;  Herbert  C,  AVenona  ;  Ethel- 
red  A.,  Missouri ;  and  Hubert  A.,  in  Ottawa  ;  the 
sister  is  now  dead. 

Hubert  A.  McCaleb  held  the  following  positions 
in  the  army :  Sergeant  Company  I,    Eleventh  111. 
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Infantry,  Second  Lieutenant  and  Fi'-st  Lieutenant 
same  company,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sixth  U.  S.  C. 
Artillery,  Colonel  same  regiment,  Sheriif  LaSalle 
County  from  1866  to  1868,  and  County  Clerk  from 
1873  to  1877. 

John  M.  Richey,  from  Muskingum  County,  Ohio, 
came  to  Putnam  County  in  1837.  He  entered  S.  24 
in  Hope,  in  1849,  on  which  he  resided  till  his  death 
in  1875.  The  village  of  Lostant  was  laid  out  on  Mr. 
Richey' s  farm  in  1861.  He  married  Clara  C.  Col- 
lister,  and  left  three  living  children  :  Mary  C,  Can- 
dace  M.,  and  John  C. 

Horace  Graves,  and  William  H.  Graves,  came  to 
Putnam  County  in  1829  and  1830,  and  were  early 
settlers  in  Hope. 

John  Morrison,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to 
Hope  in  1850  ;  has  been  Supervisor  eight  terms. 

The  Rev.  A.  Osgood,  and  family,  were  early  set- 
tlers, and  aided  efficiently  in  building  up  the  town. 

William  Lancaster  settled  at  an  early  day  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  that  runs  through  the  town ;  he 
served  as  Town  Supervisor. 

Thomas  Patterson,  from  Kentucky,  owned  a  farm, 
and  built  a  house,  called  the  Prospect  House,  at  an 
i?arly  day,  about  the  iirst  in  the  town. 
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MERIDEX. 

Township  36,  Range  2,  constitutes  the  town  of 
Meriden.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north 
line  of  the  county,  and  is  a  prairie  region,  sur- 
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rounded  by  prairie  on  all  sides  except  a  small  grove 
on  Sees.  5  and  6,  called  Four-Mile  Grove.  Afew  fam- 
ilies pitched  their  tents  around  the  little  oasis  in  the 
middle  of  the  wide  prairie,  in  the  year  1836,  and 
these  were  all  the  early  settlers. 

John  Haight  settled  on  Webster' s  farm  near  Peru, 
first,  and  came  to  Meriden  in  1836. 

David  Peck,  from  Albany  County,  N.Y.,  settled 
on  Sec.  6,  in  1836  ;  sold  to  Cunningham. 

Lyman  Alger,  from  the  same  place,  in  1836  ;  sold 
to  Mclntyre. 

O.  W.  Bryant  came  from  Maine  to  Peru,  in  1837, 
and  to  Meriden  in  1842. 

Benjamin  Farman  came  from  Tioga  County,  Pa.  ; 
settled  on  S.  6,  in  1838. 

George  Wilkinson,  from  the  same  place,  settled  on 
the  same  Section  at  the  same  time. 

Benjamin  Birdsall  came  from  New  York,  in  1839. 

E.  R.  Wicks  settled  on  S.  18,  in  1848. 

David  Holden  settled  on  the  same  Section  in  1849. 

Ira  Bailey  came  in  1848. 

John  Rose,  from  Scotland,  James  Cunningham, 
Hiram  Cristler,  John  Weisner,  Thomas  Eager  and  a 
few  others  constituted  the  pioneer  force  that  com- 
menced the  task  of  transforming  the  wild  prairie 
town  into  productive  farms  and  the  quiet  pleasant 
abode  of  a  numerous,  wealthy  and  prosperous 
people — a  task  that  with  the  aid  of  succeeding 
emigrants  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished. 
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WALLACE. 

Wallace  embraces  the  west  part  of  Township  34, 
Range  3,  being  four  and  one-half  miles  in  width 
from  east  to  west.  Until  a  few  years  since  it  was  a 
part  of  Dayton,  and  being  nearly  all  prairie  it 
remained  unoccupied  excepting  a  few  settlers  on  its 
southern  border  until  the  impetus  given  by  the 
completion  of  the  canal  and  railroads  sent  the  pop- 
ulation over  all  the  prairie.  Its  proximity  to 
Ottawa  and  Dayton  made  its  settlement  a  mild 
experience  compared  with  the  more  secluded 
sections. 

Thomas  Robinson  came  in  1838  ;  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
and  E.  W.  Curtis,  in  1847  or  48  ;  A.  P.  Hosford,  Seth 
Sage,  R.  O.  Black  and  a  few  others,  were  the  earliest 
residents. 
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John  Manley,  from  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  settled 
in  Ottawa  in  1837 ;  has  kept  a  hardware  store  either 
•alone  or  with  a  partner,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
probably  the  oldest  house  in  town.  A  daughter, 
who  had  just  completed  her  education,  was  drowned 
in  the  Hudson  river.  A  younger  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Richard  C.  Jordan,  cashier  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ottawa.     Carrie  is  at  home. 

Peter  Kussel,  from  Ireland,  came  to  Ottawa  in 
1838  ;  a  cabinet-maker ;  his  has  been  the  leading 
house  in  that  branch  in  Ottawa  for  many  years.  His 
son  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  P.  Russell  &  Son. 

William  Palmer  came  from  New  York  in  1836  ;  a 
wagon  maker  by  trade ;  he  has  followed  the  busi- 
ness since  he  came  till  1875 ;  he  has  left  the  county. 

John  Palmer,  brother  to  William,  came  at  the 
same  time  ;  settled  on  a  farm  ;  afterwards  moved  to 
Ottawa ;  was  County  Assessor,  and  the  first  that 
assessed  the  land  sold  by  the  Government,  being  five 
years  after  the  sale  ;  he  died  in  Ottawa,  John  and 
George  Armour  from  Ayreshire,  Scotland,  came  to 
Ottawa  in  1834.  After  a  few  years  residence  in  Ot- 
tawa, George  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  still  resides. 
John  was  a  prominent  w^arehouse  owner  and  grain 
dealer  till  his  death,  several  years  since  ;  he  never 
married.  James  and  x\rchie,  brothers  of  the  above, 
came  later.  James  died  in  La  Salle  ;  Archie  is  still 
living  in  Ottawa. 

Martin  Murray,  from  Ireland,  came  about  1838  or 
9 ;  he  was  familiarly  known  as  Janitor  of  the  court- 
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house  for  many  years.  His  son  John  is  well  known 
in  Ottawa. 

Dick  Daily  came  from  Cork  County,  Ireland,  to 
La  Salle  County  in  1839  ;  married  Sarah  Ann  Mc- 
Cormick  ;  has  served  as  Constable  many  years. 

Jacob  C.  Van  Doren,  from  Montgomery  Count}^, 
N.  Y.,  came  in  1838 ;  settled  on  S.  28,  T.  32,  R.  3  ; 
about  1855  he  removed  to  Ottawa,  where  he  and  his 
wife  died  some  years  after.  His  eldest  son,  C.  M., 
came  before  the  family  ;  he  also  removed  to  Ottawa 
and  is  now  in  Washington  Territory.  James  married 
Olive  Dimmick,  and  died  in  Ottawa  about  1874.  The 
only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Jesse  Dickey  in  Ottawa; 
Lansing  and  Lucas  have  left  the  county. 


Albert  H.  Ebersol  came  from  Dauphin  County, Pa., 
to  Grand  Rapids,  with  his  father,  Joseph  Ebersol ; 
married  Miss  Celia  Pearre  ;  has  one  son,  Joseph  P. ; 
he  is  now  the  oldest  settler  in  Grand  Rapids. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PHAEXOGAMIA  OF  FLOW 
ERING  PLANTS  OF  LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 


BY   R.    WILLIAMS. 


la  a  botanical  point  of  view,  the  surface  of  the  county  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  habitats  or  districts,  each  having  a 
flora  peculiar,  in  part,  to  itself:  1,  the  prairie  or  treeless  district, 
the  soil  a  deep  black  loam ;  2,  the  belts  of  wooded  upland,  border- 
ing the  river  valleys,  having  for  the  most  part  a  clay  soil ;  3,  the 
alluvial  bottoms  and  islands  of  the  Illinois  and  Vermillion  rivers  ; 
4,  that  part  of  the  Illinois  River  Valley  characterized  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Silurian  formation,  and  lying  principally  between 
the  cities  of  Ottawa  and  La  Salle.  A  glance  at  this  varied  surface, 
ranging  in  the  quality  of  its  soil  from  a  deep  alluvium  to  a  barren 
sand,  will  prepare  the  botanist  to  look  for  a  rich  flora,  and  he  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  orders  found  native  in  the 
Northern  United  States,  one  hundred  and  eleven  are  represented 
in  Illinois  by  one  thousand  and  tifty-two  different  species  ,  number 
of  Gramineoe  or  true  grasses,  one  hun;lred  and  tifty-two  ;  of  forest 
trees  there  are  over  seventy  species,  including  thirteen  species  of 
oak  ;  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  species  of  Compositai  or 
compound  flowers,  including  twenty-three  species  of  Aster,  twenty 
of  Solidago  or  golden  rod,  and  fourteen  of  the  Helianthus  or  sun- 
flower. 

The  following  list  embraces  but  few  species  that  have  not  been 
personally  identified  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  during  a  residence 
of  twenty  years  in  the  county.  Much  labor  has  been  bestowed  to 
make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  Correspondence  in 
regard  to  omissions  or  doubtful  points  in  nomenclature  is  invited. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  many  of  the  species  here  enum- 
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erated  will  not  be  found  in  the  county.     The  fringed  gentian,  for 
example,  is  beconiiiig  every  year  less  common  in  our  pastures. 

The  herbariums  prepared  by  W.  W.  Calkins,  of  Chicago,  and  W. 
W.  Jolinjon,  of  Marseilles,  have  afforded  much  valuable  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  list. 


Ranunculace.e  ■ 
Clematis  Virginiana, 

'*        Viorna. 
Anemone  nemorosa, 
"        Pensylvanica. 
"        thalictroides. 
"        cylindrica. 
Hepatica  triloba, 

"        acutiloba. 
Thalictrum  dioicum, 
Ranunculus  reptans, 
"  acris. 

Purshii, 
aquatilis. 
abortivus. 
fascicularis. 
Pennsylvanicus. 
multifidus. 
Caltha  palustris, 
Isopyrum  biternatum, 
Aquilegia  Canadensis, 
Cimicifuga  racemosa, 
Aetata  spicata, 
"      alba. 

Anonace.k  - 
Asimina  triloba, 

MENISrERMACE.E  - 

Menispermum  Canadense, 

BeU15ERII)ACE^E 

Berberis  Vulgaris  (Europe), 
Caulophyllum  thalictroides. 
Podophyllum  peltaium, 


it 

(( 
(< 
(( 


Crowfoots. 
Virgin's  Bower. 

Wind  Flower. 


Liverwort. 

Meadow  Rue. 
Buttercups. 


m 


in 


Marsh  Marigold. 
False  Rue  Anemone. 
Columbine. 
Black  Snukeroot. 
Red  Bane  berry. 

Anon  ads. 
Papaw. 

•  Menispermads. 
Moon-seed. 

—  Berberids. 

Berberry. 

Cohosh. 

Wild  Mandrake. 


Nymphoca  odorata, 
Nuphar  advena, 

Papaverace.e 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
Chelidonium  majus  (Europe), 


Nymph^eace.e  —  Water  Lilies. 

Water  Lily. 
Yellow  Pond  Lily. 

Poppy-worts. 

Blood-root. 
Celandine. 


\i  J 


Bh? 
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FuMAiuACE.K  —  Fumewoits. 


Dicentra  cucuUaria, 
Corydalis  aurea, 
"        glauca. 
Adlumia  cirrhosa  (Canada), 


Dutchman's  Breeches. 
Golden  Corydalis. 


Mountain  Fringe. 


CllUCIPERyK. 


Dentaria  laciniata, 

Pepper-root. 

Cardamine  hirsuta, 

Bitter  Cress. 

Arabis  Canadensis, 

Siclsle  Pod. 

"      lavigata. 

Sesymbrium  officinale, 

Hedge  Mustard. 

Black  Mustard. 

Sinapis  nigra  (Europe), 

"    arvensis     " 

Field  Mustard. 

"    alba 

White  Mustard. 

Draba  verna, 

Whitlow  Grass. 

'*      Caroliniana. 

Armoracia  rusticana  (Europe), 

Horse  Radish. 

Canielina  sativa                " 

False  Flax. 

Capsella  Bursa-pastoris, 

Shepherd's  Purse 

Lepidium  Virginicum, 

Tongue  Grass. 

Raphanus  sativus  (Europe), 

Radish. 

Capparidace.e  - 

—  Capparids. 

Polanisia  graveolens. 

ViOLACEVE  — 

-  Violets. 

Viola  cucullata. 

"      sagittata. 

"      lanceolata. 

"      delphinifolia. 

'•      pedata. 

"     tricolor  (Europe), 

Pansy. 

Hypericace.e  — 

St.  John's  worts. 

Hypericum  perfoliatum  (Europe). 

"          Cauadense, 

CARYOPHYLIiACEiE 

—  Pinkworts. 

Saponaria  officinalis  (Europe), 

Bouncing  Bet. 

Silene  stellata. 

Stellate  Campion 

'*     nivea. 

Agrostemma  Githago, 

Corn  Cockle. 

Cerastium  vulgatum, 

Chickweed. 

•'         nutans. 

*•         oblongifolium. 

Stellaria  media, 

Star  Chickweed. 

"       longifolia. 

Arenaria  lateriflora, 

Sandwort. 

3Iollugo  verticillata, 

Carpet  Weed. 
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P(iUTL'iiA(A(  .K  —  Purshini'S. 

Claytonia  Virpiiiica,  Spring  Hcauty. 
Talinum  teretifolimu. 

Portulaca  oleracou,  Purslane. 

"        graiulitlora  (S.  America),  Portulaca. 

M.vi-VACK.K  —  Mallows. 

Altluea  rosea  (Europe),  Hollyhock. 

Malva  sylvestris  (Europe),  High  Mallow. 

"      crispa. 

''      rotundi  folia. 

"      triangulata. 
Abutilon  Avicenua',  liulian  Mallow. 

Hibiscus  Moscheutos,  Mar.sh  Hibiscus. 

LiNACK.K  —  Flaxworts. 

Liaum  ustatissimum  (introduced),  Flax. 

'        rigidum. 
■'      Virginianum. 

TiLi.vcE.K  —  Basswoods. 
Tilia  America ua. 

Gkk.vniace.k  —  Gerania. 

Geranium  maculatum.  ^P"<.t<l4  ^^i'^^"^^""- 


Robertianum, 
Caroliniauum. 


Herb  Robert. 


Oxalis  Acetosella, 
"     violacea. 
"    strieta. 


OxALiDACE.K  —  Sorrcls. 

Wood  Sorrel 


Balsaminack.k  —  Jewel  Weeds. 

Impatiens  pallida,  Touch-me-uot. 

fulva. 

RuTACE.K  —  Rueworts. 
Xanthoxylum  Americanum,  Prickly  Afeh. 

Ptelea  trif oliata,  Shrub  Trefoil. 

Anacahidace.e  —  Sumachs. 
Rhus  Toxicodendron,  Poison  Oak. 

"     radicans. 

Acepace.e  —  Maples. 

Acer  dasycarpum,  White  Maple. 

"    rubrum.  Swamp  Maple. 

"    saccharinum,  Sugar  Maple. 

"   Pseudo-Plat  anus,  Sycamore. 

Negundo  aceroides,  Box  Elder. 
32 
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Sai'INDace.e  —  Indian  Soapworts. 


^sculus  glabra, 
Caidiospeimum  llaliacabum, 
Staphylea  trifolia, 


Ohio  Buckeye. 
Balloon  Vine. 
Bladder  Nut. 


Staff  Trees. 

Staff  Tree. 
Burning  Bush. 


Cel.xstrace.k 

Celastrus  scandens, 
Euonymus  utropurpureus, 

RuAMNACE.K  —  Buckthorus. 
Ceanotbus  Aniericanus,  '     Jersey  Tea. 

VlTACE.E 

Vitis  testivalis, 

"    vulpina  (introduced), 
Ampelopsis  quinciucfolia, 


Vines. 

Summer  Grape. 
Fox  Grape. 
Virginia  Creeper. 


PoLYGALACE.K  —  Milkworts. 


Polygala  Senega, 

Seneca  Snake-root. 

"        polygama. 

"        sanguinea. 

"       'verticillata. 

Leou-minos.e  - 

-  Leguminous  Plants. 

Desmanthus  brachylobus. 

Gleditschia  triacanthus, 

Honey  Locust. 

Cassia  Cbamtecrista, 

Sensitive  Pea. 

"      Marilandica, 

American  Senna. 

Cercis  Canadensis, 

Red  Bud. 

Baptisia  leucophtea, 

Wild  Indigo. 

"      leucantlia. 

Latbyrus  palustris. 

"        venosus. 

Vicia  Americana, 

Vetch. 

"    Caroliniana. 

"     sativa. 

Desmodium  acuminatum. 

Bush  Trefoil. 

Dellenii. 

*'            cuspidatum. 

"            rigidum. 

"            Canadense, 

Lupinus  perennis. 

Lupine. 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis, 

Coffee  Tree. 

Trifolium  procumbens. 

Yellow  Clover. 

"         repens, 

White  Clover. 

"         pratense, 

'Red  Clover. 

"         stoloniferum, 

Buffalo  Clover. 

Melilotus  alba  (Europe), 

Sweet-scented  Clover 

Psoralen  lioribunda. 

Amorpba  fruticosa. 

Lead  Plant. 

■ '        canescens, 

"  Shoestring." 
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Dalea  ulopecuroides. 
Petaloslcmon  camluluin, 

"  vlohiceum, 

Astragalus  Canadensis, 

"       Plattcnsis. 
Pluica  astragiilina. 
Tephrosia  Virginiana, 
ltol)inia  Pseiulacacia, 
Apios  tuberosa. 
Phaseolus  percnuis, 


Thimble  Weed. 
Milk  Vetch. 


Gpat's  Hue. 
Locust. 

Wild  Beau  Vine. 


Cerasus  serotiua, 
"        Virginiana, 
"        Penusylvanica, 
"        vulgaris  (Europe), 
Pruuus  America  ia, 
Amelanchier  Canadeusis, 
Crataegus  cocciuea. 

tomcntosa, 
Pyrus  corouaria, 
Rosa  setigera, 
"    blauda. 
"    lucida, 
"    Carolina, 

"    rubiginosa  (introduced), 
Agrimonia  Eupatoria, 
"  parviflora. 

Geum  vernum, 

"      Virginianum. 
Rubus  villosus, 
"      Canadensis, 
"      occidentalis, 
Fragaria  Virginiana, 
Potentilla  Norvcgica, 
"         Canadensis, 
"         fruticosa. 
"         arguta. 
Spiraea  lobata, 

"      salicifolia, 
Gillenia  stipulacea, 


ROSACE.E. 


Ly thrum  alatum, 


Lythrace.e 


OXAGKACE^F. 


(Enothera  biennis, 

"  fruticosa. 

Gaura  biennis. 
"     fllipes. 
Ludwigia  palustris, 
CircatB  Lutetiana, 


Black  Cherry. 
Choke  Cherry, 
Red  Cherry. 
Morel lo  Cherry. 
Red  Plum. 
Shad  Flower. 

Thorn. 

Wild  Crab  Apple. 

Wild  Hose. 

Shining  Hose. 

Eglantine. 
Agrimony. 

Avens. 

High  Blackberry. 
Dewberry. 
Black  Raspberry. 
Strawberry. 
Cinqucfoil. 
Five  Finger. 


Queen  of  the  Prairie. 
Meadow  Sweet. 
Bowman's  Root. 

Loosestrifes. 

Loosestrife. 
-Onagrads. 

Evening  Primrose. 


Bastard  Loosestrife. 
Enchanter's  Nightshade. 


U 
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Opuntia  vulgaris, 


Cactace.k  —  Indian  Figs, 


Sedum  Telcphinni. 

"      terniituiii. 
Pentlioruni  sedtiides, 


Sicyos  angulutus, 


Ribes  rotundifoliuui, 
'*      Horidum, 


I'riclily  I\iir. 
Chassllace.k. 

Orpine. 

Virginia  Stone-crop. 

Cl'ClllHrTACK.-K. 

Single  Seed  ('ncumlier 
CJnossuLAf  E.K  —  Currants. 

Swamp  Gooseberry 
Wild  Black  Currant 

Sa\ifuagace/K  —  Saxifrages. 

Saxifraga  Pennsylvanica. 

"         oppo-itifolia. 
Ilenchcra  Americana,  Alum  Root. 

"  Richardson  ii. 

Mitella  dipliylla,  Mitrewort. 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  Wil<'   Hydrangea. 

Chrysosplenium  Americanum,  Wa    r  Carpel. 

HAMA.MELACE.E. 

Hamamelis  Virginiana,  Witch  Hazel. 

U.MBELLiFEU/E  —  Umbelworts. 


Sanicula  Marilandica, 
Eryngium  yuccsefolium, 
Pastiuaca  saliva, 
Thaspium  aureum, 
Zizia  integerrima, 
Cicuta  maculata, 
Cryptotsenia  Canadensis, 
Slum  latifolium, 
Erigenia  bulbosa, 


Sanicle. 

Rattlesnake  Master. 
Parsnip. 
Golden  Alexander. 

Water  Hemlock. 
Hone  wort. 
Water  Parsnip, 
Pepper  and  Salt. 


Aralia  nudicaulis, 
"      racemosa, 
Panax  trifolium, 

Cornus  paniculata, 
"      sericea. 
"      tiorida. 


AiiALiACE^E  —  Araliads. 

Wild  Sarsapurilla. 
Spikenard. 
Dwarf  Ginseng. 

CORNACE.a:. 

Dogwood. 


Triosetum  perfoliatum, 
Lonicera  flava. 

"        parviflora. 


Cai'kifoliace.e. 

Feverwort. 

Wild  Honeysuckle. 

« 
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Loniceru  scmpervircns  (introduceil) 

Sumljucus  Caniulensis, 
"         puhuns. 

VIbm-uum  Opuliis  (iiitroiUict'd), 
"  pniiiiloliuiu, 

"         loseum  (inlroductHl), 


Elder. 

High  Cniuhcrry, 
Hliick  llaw 
Snow  IJall. 


Maddorwoils. 
Cleavers. 


(I 


Galium  Ajiarine, 

"       trifidiiin. 
trilloruin. 

"       asprelliiin. 
Dlodia  Migliiiana. 

Cephalanthiis  occldentalls,  Hiittou  Busb. 

lloiistouia  cd'rulea.  Hluets. 

V.Vr-EiaAXACE.E. 

Valeriana  ciliata. 

Valcrlaiiella  umbilicata,  Lamb's  Lettuce. 

Co.Mi'osiT.E  —  Asterworts. 

Veruonia  fasciculata,  Iron  Weed. 

Liatris  cyliiidracea. 

"      squarrosa,  Bhv/Aug  Star. 

"      splcala. 
"      py<,nostacli\a. 
E^upatorlum  purpureum. 
perfoliatuui, 
seroliiunn. 
ageratoides, 
''  altlssluium. 

Achillea  Millefolium, 
Aster  corymbo3us, 
"      cordifolius. 
"      sagitlifolius. 
"      patens. 

Nova'  Anglitc. 
sericeus. 
tenuifolius. 
"      undulatus. 
"      Itevis. 
"      mutabilis. 
Deplopappus  linariifolius. 
Erigerou  Canadense, 

Philadelphicum. 
strigosum. 
bellidifolium, 
heterophyllum. 
annuum, 
Solidago  tenuifolia, 
latifolia, 


It 


Boneset. 

White  Snake  Root. 

Yarrow. 
Aster. 


Flea  Bane. 


Robin's  Plantain. 

AV^hite  Weed. 
Goldenrod. 
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Solidagi)  lancedlata. 
"        Missouriensis. 
*'        CaiiiidL'usis. 
"        altissima. 
"        rigidfi. 
Inula  Heloniuui.  (introduced), 
Polymnia  Canadensis, 
Silpliiuni  laciniatuni, 

"        terel)inthiiiaceum, 
"        inte.crifoliimi. 
"        perfolianini, 
Partheniuni  intcgrifokun. 
Ambrosia  artemisia'l'olia, 

"  trfitla, 

Xanthium  Slrumariuin, 
Ik'liopsis  liovis, 
Echinacea  purpurea, 

"  angusiifolia. 

Rudl)eckia  liiria, 

"         subtomentosa. 
Lepachys  pinuata. 
Helianthus,  aunuus  (S.  America), 
rigidus. 
tomoiitosus. 
angiisiifolius. 
tubiTosus. 
mollis, 
occidcntalis. 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  (introduced), 
"  discoidea. 

"  tripteris. 

"         Iriciiosperma. 
Bidens    bipiiinata. 
"        frondosa. 
**        counata. 
"        chrysantliemoides. 
Senecio  aureus, 

"        vulgaris, 
Hymenopai>pus  scabiosceus, 
Cacalia  atriplicifolia. 

"       tuberosa. 
Helenium  autumnale, 
Artemisia  biennis, 
■'        vulgaris. 
Maruta  cotula, 

Tanaceium  vulgare  (introduced), 
Gnaplialium  uliginosuni, 
"  decurrens. 

"  polycei)halum. 

Anteunaria  plantaginifolia, 
"  margariticea. 


(t 


P^lecampane. 
Leaf  Cup. 
Polar  Plant. 
Prairie  Burdock. 

Cup-plant. 

HoLi-weed, 

Horse-weed. 

Clot- weed. 

Ox-eye. 

Purple  Cone-tlower. 

Cone-tlower. 


Sunrtowei'. 


Tick-seed 


Senecio. 
Groundsel. 


Sueezewort. 
Mugwort. 

Mayweed. 

Tansy. 

Cudweed. 


Everlasting. 
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Erechtites  hieracifoliiis, 
Cirsium  lanceolatum, 

"        arvense, 
"        altissimum. 
Lappa  major, 

Cichorium  intybus  (Europe), 
Kri^ia  Virginica, 
Cyntlri  Virginica. 
Hieracium  Canadense, 

"  Gronovii. 

"  longipilum. 

Nabalus  albus, 

"       racemosus. 

"       crcpidinais. 

"      asper. 
Taraxacum  Df  ns-Leonis  (Europe), 
Lactuca  elongata, 
Sonchus  oleraceus  (introduced), 

LonEMACE.E  — 

Lobelia  cardinalis, 
"        inflata, 
"        sylphilitica, 
"        spicata. 

Campanulace/E 
Campanula  rotundifolia, 

"         aparliioidfs. 

"         Americaua, 
Spocularia  perfoliata. 


Fire-weed. 
Common  Thistle. 
Canada  Thistle. 

Burdock. 

Succory. 

Dwarf  Dandelion. 

Hawkweed. 
Drop  Flower. 


Dandelion. 
Trr.mpet  ^Milkweed. 
Sow  Thistle. 

Lobeilads. 

Cardinal  Flower. 
Indian  Tobacco. 
Blue  Cardinal  Flowei'. 

—  Bellwnrts. 
Hare  Bell. 


Bell-flower. 


Gaylussacia  resiiiosa, 
Monotropa  unillora, 


EUICACE.-E. 


Huckleberry. 
Indian  Pipe. 


■si 


AciuiFOLiACB^.  —  Hollyworts. 
Prinos  verticillatus.  Black  Alder. 

OiioBANciiACE.E  —  Broomrapcs. 
Aphyllon  uniflora. 

PiUMULACE^  —  Primworts. 
Androsace  occidentalis, 

Dodecatheon  INIedia,  American  Cowslip. 

Lysimachia  stricta,  Loo.se-strife. 

thyrsifolia. 

longi  folia. 

ciliata. 
Centunculus  minimus,  False  Pimpernel. 

PLANTAcnNACE.t:  —  Kiljworts. 
Plantago  major  (Europe),  Plantain. 

'*        lanceolata. 


K 
(< 
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Plimtago  cordata. 
"        aristata. 

Urticularia  vulgaris, 
"  minor. 

BiGN()NA(  E.K  —  Trumpet  Flowers. 

Tecoma  radicuns. 

Scuoi'iulauiace.k  —  Figworts. 


Lentibulace-e. 

Bladderwuit. 


^lullein. 
Toad  Flnx. 
Ficwort. 
Turtle  Head. 
Beard  ToDij-ue. 


Innocence. 
Monkey  Flower, 

Speedwell. 

Yellow   Foxglove. 
(Jerardia. 


Painted  Cap. 
Lousewort. 

Cow  Wheat. 


V'erbascum  thapsus  (Europe), 
Linaria  vulgaris  " 

Scropliularia  nodosa, 
Che  lone  glabra, 
Peutstemon  gracilis, 
"  digitalis. 

Collinsia  verna, 
Mimulus  ringens, 

"        alatus. 
Conobea  multitida. 
Veronica  Virginica, 

"        scutellata. 
Dasystoma  llava, 
Gerardia  puri)urea, 

"        tenuifolia. 

"        setacea. 
Caistilleja  coccinea, 
Pedicularis  Canadensis, 

"  lanceolatii. 

Melampyrum  partense, 

AcANTiiACE.E  —  Acanthads. 

Dipteracautlms  strepens 

Vfhbenace.e  —  Vervains. 

Verbena  angustifolia. 

"        hastata,  Common  Vervain. 

"        urticit'folia. 

"        strict a. 

''        bractiosa. 
Lippia  nodillora,  Fog  Fruit. 

Phryma  leptostacliya,  Lop-seed. 

Lahiat.^  —  Labiate  Plants. 

Teucrium  Canadense,  Germander. 

Isanthus  coeruleus,  False  Pennyroyal. 

Mentha  Canadensis,  Horseniint. 

"        viridis  (Europe). 

Lycopus  Europaeus,  Water  Hoarhouud. 

Hedeoma  pulegioides,  An)erican  Pennyroyal. 

Pycnantheniuni  linifolium,  Wild  Basil. 
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Pycuantliemum  pilosum. 
Monarila  fistulosu, 

"        jiunctata, 
Lophanthus  scrophularifolius, 

"  ucpetoides. 

Xepeta  cataria  (Europe), 
Brunella  vulgaris, 
Scutellaria  versicolor, 

"  cau'  scens. 

"  parvula. 

galericuhita. 
lateriflora. 
Fliysostegia  Virginiaua, 
Synaudra  grandiilora. 
(^aleopsis  tetraliit, 
Stachys  hyssopifolia, 

'■        palustris. 
Leonurus  Cardiaca  (Europe), 
Marrubium  vuliiare        " 


Wild  Ber^amot 

Hedge  Hyssop. 

I'atiiip. 
I^lue  Curls. 
Skull-cap. 


Liou's  Heart. 

Hemp  Nettle. 
He<lge  ^'ettle. 

Motherwort. 
Hoarhouiid. 


BOHKAOIN'ACE.K  — 

Onosmodium  Caroliniauum. 
Lithospermum  canescens, 

'•  hirtum. 

Merteusia  Virgiuica, 
Myosotis  stricta, 

"        cfe^^pitosa. 
Lycopsis  arvensis  (^ Europe), 
Echinospermum  Lappula, 
Cynoglos.suni  ofllciualis  (Europe). 

"  Virginicuai. 

HyDUOIMIYLL.VC'E.K  - 

Hydropbyllum  appentliculatum, 
"  Virginicum. 

"  raacrophyllum. 

Ellisia  Nyctekea. 

POLE.\IONI.\CE.K  — 

Phlox  acuminata, 

"      glaberrima. 

"      divaricata. 

"      pilosa. 

"      bifida. 
Polemoaium  reptans, 

CONVOLVLL.\CE.?-;  - 

Convolvulus  arvensis, 
Pliarbit  s  purpurea, 

Nil. 
Ipoma^a  pandiiratus, 
"       lacunosa. 


Borrage  worts. 
Puccoon. 

Smooth  Lungwort. 
Forget-me-not. 

Wild  Bugloss. 
Burr-seed. 
Hound's  Tongue. 

-  Hydrophylls. 
Water-leaf. 


Phlo.K  worts. 
F^hlox. 


Greek  Valerian. 

Bindweeds. 

Bindweed. 
Morning  Glory. 

Wild  Potatoe. 
False  Bindweed. 
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Rutland  Beauly. 
Dodder. 


(1 
(1 


Calystegiii  spilh^ma'us. 

"  Se])iuin, 

Cascuta  glomcrata, 

"      ienuiHora. 

SoLAXACE/E  —  Nightshades. 

Solanum  Dulciimara,  Bittersweet. 

iiigruiu  (Europe),  Black  Nightshade. 

Physalis  viseosa,  Ground  Cherry. 

Atropa  Jk'lladoiina  (Europe),  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Ilyoscyanius  n'ger,  Henbane. 

Datura  jtramoniuni  (Cent.  America).  Thorn  Apple. 

Gkxtianace.e  —  Gentianworts. 

Gentiana  cpiincjuetlora. 

"        crinita.  Blue  Fringed  Gentian. 

Saponaria. 
deton.'-a. 

"        Aiidrewsii.  Closed  Blue  Gentian, 

alba. 
Erythriea  Ceutaurium. 

Arot  vnack.e  —  Dog-baues. 

Apoc.ynuni  androstemit'olium. 
"  cannabinuin. 

AscLKin  APACE. E  —  Asclcpiads. 

Asclepias  cornuti,  Milkweeil. 

''  phytolaecoides,  Poke  Silkweed. 

Asclepias  purpurascens. 

"        iucariuua. 

"        tuberosa,  Butterfly  Weed. 

"        verticillata. 
Acerates  viridillora. 

Oleace.e  —  Olives. 

Fraxinus  Americana,  White  Ash. 

quadraugulata,  Blue  Ash. 

"        sambucifolia.  Black  Ash. 

AsisTOLOCiiiACE.E  —  Birthworts. 
Asarum  Cauadense,  Wild  Ginger. 

Nyctkuxace.e  —  Marvehvorts. 
Oxybaphus  nyctagineus,  AVild  Four-o'clock. 

PoLYCxOXACE.E  —  Sorrelworts. 

Rheum  Rhaponticum,  (Siberia.)  Rhubarb. 

Rumex  crispus,  Yellow  Dock, 

"       altissimus. 

"      Acetosella. 

"      verticillatus,  Water  Dock. 

"      obtusifolius. 
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Polygonum  aviculare, 

Pennsylvanicum, 

convolvulus, 

orientale  (Europe), 

Hydiopiper, 

amphibium. 

Persicaria. 


Birds  Knot  Grass. 
Knot  Grass. 

Prince's  Feather. 
Water  Pepper. 


Phytolacca  decandra, 


PnYTOLACCACE.K. 

Poke. 


ClIENOrODIACE/E  —  GoOSC-footS. 

Chenopodium  hybridum. 

album.  Pigweed, 

authelminticum,  Wormsced. 


it 


Amakantace.e  —  Amaranths. 
Amaranthus  hypocondriacus  (Mexico), 
retroUexus  (introduced), 
albus  " 


(I 


Sassafras  officinale. 
Comandra  umbellata, 

Dirca  palustris, 


Lauhace.e. 

Saxtalace.e. 

Bastard  Toad  Flax. 

TiI\AIELACE/E. 

Leather-wood. 


Flowering  Spurge. 


ErPIIOUBIACE.E. 

Euphorbia  Cyparissias  (Europe),  Cypress  Spurge 

"         corollata, 

"  prostrata. 

"         commutata. 

"         rotundifolia. 

"         hyperici  folia. 

"         mercurialina, 

"         maculata. 
Acalypha  Virginica, 
Ricinus  communis  (East  Indies), 
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Three-seeded  JNIercury. 
Castor  Oil  Plant. 


Ulmus  Americana, 
"     fulva, 


Ulmace.k  —  Elm  worts. 

White  Elm. 
Slippery  Elm. 

AutocarpacE/E  —  Artocarps. 
Morus  rubra,  Red  Mulberry. 

"     alba  (China),  White  Mulberry. 

Madura  aurantiaca  (Arkansas),  Osage  Orauge. 
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Urticace/e  — 

Nettle  worts. 

Urtica  diolca, 

Stinging  Nettle. 

"      procera. 

Hamulus  lupulus, 

Common  Hop. 

Cannabis  sativa  (India), 

Hemp. 

Pilea  pumila, 

llichweed. 

PhANTANACE.E 

—  Sycamores. 

Platauus  occidcntalis, 

Buttonwood. 

Ji'(;i,ANDACE/E  —  Walnut. 

Juglaus  cinerea, 

Butternut. 

"^"        nigra. 

Black  Walnut. 

Carya  glabra, 

Pignut. 

"       alba. 

Shagbark. 

CArULTFEK.E  - 

-  Mast  worts. 

Quercus  imbricaria, 

Laurel  Oak. 

"       ilicifolia, 

Scrub  Oak. 

"      rubra, 

Bed  Oak. 

"      palustris. 

"^in  Oak. 

"       alba. 

White  Oak. 

"      macTOcarpa, 

Burr  Oak. 

"       castanea. 

Chestnut  Oak. 

Corylus  Americana, 

Hazel  Nut. 

Ostrya  Virginica, 

Hop  Hornbeam. 

Carpinus  Americana, 

Hornbeam. 

BETULACE/E  — 

Blrchworts. 

Alnus  serrnlata, 

Alder. 

SaLICACE/E  - 

-  Willows. 

Sf.Iix  trlstis, 

Sage  Willow, 

Mulenberghiana. 

"      eriocei)liala. 

■'      vitellina, 

Yellow  Willow. 

"      Babylonica  (Europe), 

Weeping  Willow, 

"      longifolia. 

"      serieea. 

Gray  Willow, 

Populus  trenmloides, 

American  Aspen, 

"         grandidentata. 

"         candicans  (introduced), 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

"         dilatata, 

Lombardy  Poplar. 

alba. 

Silverleat  Poplar. 

CONIFEUA.K  - 

—  Conifer. 

Pinus  Strobus, 

White  Pine, 

Abies  alba. 

White  Spruce, 

"    excelsa  (Europe), 

Norway  Spruce, 

Thuja  occidentalls, 

Arbor  Vita). 

Juniperus  Virginiana, 

Red  Cedar. 
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AuACEtE  —  Aioids. 

Arisa-ma  Iripliyllum,  Jiick-in-the  pulpit. 

"        Dracontium. 
Calla  palustris, 
Symplocarpus  fatidus,  Skunk  Cabbage. 

LEMNAt  E  i;  —  Ducknieats. 
Lemna  minor. 

TiiYPiiACE^E  —  Typhads. 

Typha  latifolia,  Cat-tail. 

NiADACE.E  —  Naiads. 
Potamogeton  natans.  Poud-Weed. 

"  liybridus. 

Aeismace.e  —  Water  Plautaius. 
Alisma  plautago. 

Saggittaria  variabilis.  Arrow  Head. 

Scheuchzeria  palustris- 

HYUUotiiARiDACE.E  —  Frogbits. 
Anacharis  Canadensis. 

OnciiiDACE.E  —  Orchid.s 

Cypripedium  pubescens,  Ladies  Slii'per. 

"  parviflorum,  Yellow  (Slipper. 

"  spectabile,  Moccasin  Flower. 

"  caudidum,  White  Ladies  Slipper 

Orchis  spectabilis. 

Spiranthes  gracilis,  Ladies'  Tresses. 

Amauyllidace^  —  Amaryllids. 

Hypoxis  erecta,  Star-grass. 

Iridace.e. 

Iris  versicolor,  Blue  Flag. 

Sisyrinchium  mucronatum.  Blue  eyed  Grass. 

Smilace.e. 

Smllax  rotundifolia,  Green  Brier. 

"      quadrangularis. 

Tiiii.LiACE.E  —  Trilliads. 
Trillium  recurvatum,  Wuke-robin. 

"       grandiliorum,  White  Trillium. 

Liliace.e  —  Lilyworts. 
Erythronium  Americanum. 

"  albidum,  White  Erythronium. 

Lilium  Canadense,  Yellow  Lily. 

"      Philadelphicum,  Tiger  Lily. 

Quamash. 


Scilla  esculenia. 


I 
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Garlic. 


True  Solomon's  Seal. 
Clustered  Solomon's  Seal, 

Two-leaved  Solomon's  Seal. 
Mealy  Bellwort. 


Allium  tricoccum, 
"      cernerum. 
"      striiitum. 
Polyi^oniitum  multitlorum, 
Smihiciua  racemosa, 

slellata. 
.Majantlienuim  bifolium, 
Uvularia  per  foliata, 
"        grantiiflora. 

Mklanthace/E  —  Mclanths. 

Zigadenus  glaucus,  Zigadene. 

.Melanthium  Virginicum. 

COMMELYNACE.E. 

Tradescantia  Virginica. 

Xyhidace-K. 
Xyris  Caroliulana,  Yellow-eyed  Grass. 

PONTEDERIACE.E. 

Pontederia  Cordata,  Pickerel  Weed. 


THE   GEOLOGICAL   FORMATIONS   OF   LA  SALLE 
COUNTY,  AND  TIIEIli  ORGANIC  REMAINS. 


BV   WILLIAM  WIUT   CALKINS. 


Of  the  ton  great  systems  at  iireseut  recognized  by  geolos^ists,  five 
are  wanting  in  this  State.  These  are  :  The  Cretaceous.^  Juri'issic, 
Triassic,  Huronian,  Laurentian.  Of  tlie  other  rive,  we  have  in  this 
county,  the  Quaternary  or  Post-Tertiary,  the  Carboniferous,  and 
the  Lower  Silurian  Formations,  It  thus  appears  that  we  have  in 
the  county  no  Tertiary  or  Devonian  deposits.  These  are  developed 
further  west  and  south. 

We  will  consider  each  of  our  three  great  divisions  seriatim. 

THE   QUATERXAKV    SYSTEM. 

This  embraces  the  soils,  sands,  gravels,  clays,  and  other  deposits 
forming  the  surface  of  the  county,  and  varying  in  depth  from  a  few 
feet  to  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in  certain  localities  on  the 
prairies.  This  Formation  nowhere  attains  a  thickness  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  as  estimated  by  Freeman. 

The  ''Boulders"  form  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  system,  and 
have  given  to  it  the  name  of  the  "  Boulder'"  or  "Drift"  epoch, 
referring  to  the  manner  of  its  deposition.  These  boulders  are 
familiar  to  all  and  found  throughout  the  entire  county,  though 
more  numerous  in  some  localities  than  others.  Col.  D.  F.  Hitt,  of 
South  Ottawa,  has  an  elegant  collection  of  them  on  exhibition, 
f^howing  the  useful,  scientific  and  ornamental  purposes  to  which 
they  may  be  put.  I  have  at  difterent  times  secured  from  the 
Colonel's  ''fence''  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  the  primitive 
rocks  containing  minerals  of  mica,  feldspar,  garnets,  copper,  etc. 
Large  deposits  of  boulders  occur  in  the  Illinois  Valley,  lying  in 
some  places  directly  upon  the  St.  Peters  Sandstone,  and  so  numer- 
ous and  closely  packed  as  to  exclude  everything  else.  A  good 
example  may  be  found  in  West  Ottawa,  near  D.  S.  Ebersol's   resi- 
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deuce,  which  shows  their  deposition  to  be  confonnublc  to  tlu- 
course  of  tile  valley  and  the  direction  assumed  by  tlie  agencies 
that  brouglit  them  from  their  original  to  their  present  location. 
Laice  Superior  is  the  nearest  point  from  wliicli  tlicse  granite  roclis 
could  have  been  derived  ;  and  the  formation  tliere  which  outcrops 
al  the  surface,  is  here  liuried  many  Imndred  feet  below  and  beyond 
our  reacli.  Ice  and  icebergs  iu(»ving  through  the  Hood  of  waters 
coming  from  tlie  the  North,  brought  to  us  our  boulder  deposits. 
The  scratchings  audgroovings  found  (m  many  of  tliem  »re  sufficient 
evidence  without  examining  localities  where  the  formations  in 
place  during  the  Drift  ept)cl»,  as  on  the  west  shores  of  Laiic  Michi- 
gan, show  the  same  erosions,  only  to  a  greater  extent.  The  area 
occupied  by  boulders  shows  that  the  great  lakes  once  covered  an 
immense  country,  and  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  Ice  period  when 
these  boulders  were  distributed.  During  the  geological  changes 
that  followed,  the  lakes  were  contracted,  but  the  Illinois  river  was 
for  a  time  an  immense  stream,  serving  as  an  outlet  for  vast  bodies 
of  water  that  afterwards  were  diverted  elsewhere.  We  can  safely 
assume  that  the  Illinois  river  once  flowed  from  bluff  to  bluft',  con- 
fined in  its  course  so  far  north  as  Joliet,  probably  becoming  at  that 
point  undistinguishable  from  the  vast  lakes  above.  The  fossil  re- 
mains found  in  the  Drift  are  of  course  accidental  and  derived  from 
other  formations.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows  :  a  Lithostrotion, 
species  undetermined,  found  near  Caton's  spring  in  South  Ottawa. 
This  is  an  interesting  coral  and  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  For- 
mation. Of  Cru/ftacea,  several  Trilobites  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
U.  Ellsworth,  in  Cltrk's  Run  at  Vermillionville.  The  species  is 
common  to  the  Trenton  Group,  which  is  nearly  denuded  and 
approaches  tlie  surface  where  the  Drift  lies  immediately  upon  it  at 
this  point.  Fossilized  wood  is  frequently  found  in  digging  wells. 
In  the  more  recent  dejiosits  remains  of  the  Mastodon  have  been 
found  ;  also  species  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  the  county.  The  banks  of  our  rivers  will  afford 
examples.  Of  valuable  minerals — copper,  lead  and  iron,  occur  in 
the  drift,  sometimes  in  quite  large  masses,  but  all  these  came  here 
with  the  boulders  and  by  the  same  agencies. 

THE   CARIJONIFEHOUS   FORMATION. 

This  is  represented  by  the  Coal  measures  and  of  variable  thick- 
ness.   The  great  axis  of  upheaval  crossing  the  Illinois  Valley  at 
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Split  Rock,  running  thence  in  the  direction  of  Deer  Park,  Bi>?Bencl, 
and  Lowell,  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Big  Vernnl- 
lion  river,  and  the  Coal  nieasures  on  either  side  present  distinctly 
marked  features  caustnl  by  the  connuotions  of  the  jteriod  when 
they  occurred.  Tiie  tliickness  of  the  C  )al  nieasures  west  of  the 
axis  at  La  Salle,  approximates  six  hundred  feet,  from  the  most 
reliable  figures  I  can  obtain.  In  this  locality  tiiey  rest  upon  the 
Silurian  rocks.  Their  beds  of  coal  arc  known  as  the  upper,  mid- 
dle and  lower,  and  some  claim  that  there  is  a  fourth  bed.  East 
of  the  great  axis  the  Coal  measures  thin  out,  only  one  bed  of  coal 
ai)pearing  in  a  large  area  of  the  district.  But  there  are  two  veins 
in  Deer  Park  back  of  Ihe  Fisliburn  place,  only  one,  however,  of 
sutlicient  thickness  to  work,  which  is  done  mainly  b}-^  stripping, 
thoush  the  main  one  was  once  worked  by  driving  a  shaft  into  the 
hillside.  This  was  done  by  my  father  some  years  ago.  On  a  recent 
examination  by  Col.  Ilitt  and  myself  on  the  O'Connor  ]>lace,  we 
carefully  traced  the  deposits  from  the  edge  of  the  timber  down  the 
ravines  leading  to  the  Illinois  bottoms  where  these  deposits  rest  upon 
the  St.  Peters,  and  found  very  interesting  outcrops.  We  c<mld 
have  loaded  a  wagon  in  a  short  time  with  fossil  Lepidodendrons 
which  were  then  lying  expo-sed  in  the  ravines.  These  Coal  plants 
wore  most  numerous  at  the  head  of  the  ravines  and  near  the 
surface. 

Freeman  remarks  [}>  Ills.  Kepts.),  that  with  one  exception,  only 
one  bed  of  coal  appears  east  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  he  says 
is  the  "lower  La  Salle  bed."  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
recent  developments  show.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  all  the  beds 
referred  to  are  equivalents  of  the  La  Salle  lower  bed.  On  page  207, 
(3  Ills.  Repts.)  Freeman  says:  "Fossils  are  rare  in  this  county, 
associated  with  this  coal,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend."  He 
refers  to  the  "lower  bed."  And  the  fact  of  there  being  immense 
quantities  of  fossil  coal  plants  as  well  as  other  fossils,  found  east  of 
the  axis  as  stated  above,  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  neither 
the  beds  of  the  Ottawa  and  Deer  Park  districts,  or  those  east  of  the 
Big  Vermillion,  are  in  reality  the  third  or  "lower  La  Salle  bed." 
For  additional  evidence,  I  may  say  that  I  have  myself  taken  out  at 
different  times  a  full  wagon  load  of  fossils  from  the  so-called 
"  lower  beds,"  east  of  the  Vermillion,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowell  and 
above,  so  far  as  Kirkpatrick's  Mines.  These  latter  are  undoubtedly 
upper  beds,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  at  Clark's  Run,  which  ac- 
33 
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cording  to  Freeman  are  "  lower  beds."  Much  confusion  has  lieen 
ciiused  by  the  diversity  of  ideas  about  our  i-oal  strata,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory conclusions  of  the  Stale  Keport.  We  can  determine 
certainly  that  wliere  the  coal  rests  ui)ou  St.  Peters,  as  ut  Ottawa, 
it  is  a  lower  bed  and  the  lowest  in  the  State. 

The  immense  coal  mining  operations  now  carried  on  all  over  the 
district  will  allbrd  excellent  opjxjrt unities  for  studying  our  coal 
strata,  which  should  be  improvetl.  ThcCannel  coals  on  the  Vermil- 
lion also  deserve  attention.  Only  the  Coal  Measures  Group  of  the 
Carboniferous  System  is  developed  in  the  county. 

The  Subcarboniferous  does  not  ai)p('iir  ut  all,  hence  the  alisence 
of  crinoidal  forms  in  the  abundance  represented  elsewhire.  The 
Group  is  however  prolific  in  numerous  organic  remains,  both  aninuil 
and  vegetable.  A  list  of  these  appears  elsewhere.  The  coal  beds, 
shales,  clays,  sandstones  and  liniestone>i,  of  this  Group,  show  good 
outcrops,  and  I  know  of  no  section  where  better  opportunities  are 
alVorded  for  investigation.  Tlie  Blulls  of  the  Big  and  Little  Ver- 
million are  good  localities  for  obtaining  fossil  shells,  while  the  coal 
mines  swarm  with  various  types  of  past  vegetalde  life. 

From  the  city  of  Slreator  to  the  mouth  of  the  JJig  Vermillion,  all 
on  thii  line  of  the  t  "at  axis,  there  will  be  found  a  greater  represen- 
tation of  fossil  specie  *hau  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  upheaval.  In 
the  banks  and  bed  of  t,.  '''ermillion  occur  manj'  tine  nepturia  or 
turtle-stones.  These  assumt  "<rious  fantastic  forms,  and  sometimes 
contain  sliells.  Mr.  Ilurd,  of  L.  nvell,  exhibited  one  to  me  before 
the  war,  in  which  was  a  perfect  Nnutilux.  They  are,  of  course, 
referable  to  the  Carl)oniferous  era.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  cer- 
tain reverend  gentleman,  (who  was  also  a  lover  of  science,)  and  his 
studies  of  turtle-f:tou'-<.  Having  resolved  to  investigate,  he  exhumed 
a  large  one  alter  nui..h  labor  and  exi)ense,  from  the  blull  at  Lowell. 
This  was  carefi'.^i y  transferred  to  his  home  in  Tonica  and  scientifi- 
cally set  up  in  the  front  yard.  The  gentleman  labelled  it  Cetacen 
or  Whale-fossil.  It  teas  a  big  one,  tliough  not  of  tlie  species  he  suj)- 
posed.  I  traveled  on  foot  six  miles  to  see  the  wonderful  whale,  and 
still  had  my  doubts. 


THE   SILURIAN   FOUMATION. 


The  divisions  proper  are  "Upper"  and  "Lower."  Only  the 
latter  outcrops  in  La  Salle  County.  The  Groups  or  Subdivisions 
exposed  are  :    the  Trenton,  the  Calciferous,  and  the  St.  Peters. 
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The  first  contains  uunierous  fossils  of  jjroat  interest,  and  i<  well  ex 
posed  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The  Homer  beds  are  Trenton 
and  retarded  by  Freeman  as  local,  being  left  after  the  denudation 
of  the  drift  movement.  1  do  not,  however,  concur  in  this  view,  but 
regard  Ihc  deposit  as  extensive,  extending  south,  east,  and  north- 
west, though  onl}'  slightly  exposed  on  the  IJttle  Vermillion  at 
other  points.  The  Trenton  aNo  apju-ars  near  the  railroad  tunnel 
below  Utica,  and  within  the  city  limits  of  Ottawa,  where  it  is 
([Uarried  for  building  puiposes.  The  Mel'hcrson  and  Ueildick 
Quarries,  west  of  town,  are  Trenton,  as  shown  l)y  the  fossils  ;  and 
resting  upon  St.  Peters  at  this  point  in  more  than  usually  heavy 
masses,  it  seems  to  fill  a  depression  or  gap  left  in  the  underlying 
rock.  It  ajjpears  on  the  Fox  river  at  dill'erent  points,  l)ut  generally 
thin  bedded,  silicious  in  character,  and  the  fossils  hard  to  obtain 
l)erfect.  South  (tf  the  Illinois  good  outcrops  are  seen  on  Covel 
creek  resting  on  St.  Peters  sandstone.  These  linally  disappear 
beneatli  the  Coal  measures  in  the  bluffs.  The  thickness  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet.  Some  very  tine  fossils  have  been  obtained 
here. 

On  the  Big  Vermillion  the  Trenton  appears  at  Deer  Park  abrupt- 
ly upheaved  against  the  St.  Peters,  alfording  a  fine  opportunity  to 
study  the  two  groups.  Thickness,  ninety  feet.  AV)ove  Deer  Park 
there  are  exposures  at  several  points  :  at  Big  Bend,  Chirk's  Ford, 
Lowell,  and  Eaton's  Mill.  At  the  latter  points  the  development  is 
unusually  large.  The  thickness  here  is  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet,  according  to  the  boring  at  the  petroleum  well.  It  forms  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  contains  many  fossils.  Above  the  dam  at 
Eaton's,  when  the  river  is  low,  there  is  shown  a  regular  coral  reef 
of  the  Silurian  era.  Pieces  of  this  ct)ral  are  circulr.ied  locally  as 
petrified  honeii-comb.  The  Calciferous  Group  of  the  Potsdam 
period  is  developed  at  Utica,  and  known  as  tlie  cement  rock.  It  is 
the  only  outcrop  in  the  State,  and  covers  an  area  of  a  few  square 
miles  north  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  on  the  south  side  disappears 
beneath  the  St.  Peters.  So  far  as  I  know  no  fossils  liave  been 
found  in  this  rock. 

The  St.  Peters  Sandstone  (Jroup  is  familiar  to  all.  It  outcrops 
at  Ottawa,  Bufi'alo  Bock,  Split  Kock,  Deer  Pai'k,  Starved  Hock,  etc., 
covers  one-third  of  the  county,  and  is  of  great  l!:ickness — from 
161  feet  at  Ottawa  ty  600  on  the  Vermillion,   as  determined  by 
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borings.  North  of  the  Illinois  river  it  thins  out  towards  the  west, 
near  Utica,  where  its  junction  with  tlie  Calcilevous  may  be  seen. 
I  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  all  the  geological  formations  de- 
veloped 'n  La  Salle  County,  without  enlarging  upon  the  peculiar 
features  of  any,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  permitted.  I 
can  not,  however,  leave  the  subject  without  referring  to  one  or  two 
points  of  particular  interest.  Near  the  railroad  tunnel  in  the  Illi- 
nois Valley,  and  west  of  Utica,  may  be  seen  within  a  short  distance, 
outcrops  of  four  different  formations  :  the  Coal  Measures,  Trenton 
Group,  St.  Peters,  and  the  Calciferous.  Here  will  also  be  noticed 
immense  detached  masses  of  rock  scattered  around  in  the  valley. 
This  is  opposite  Little  Rock,  and  all  on  the  line  of  upheaval.  The 
evidence  presented  shows  that  along  the  great  axis  powerful 
convulsions  occurred  at  some  former  period,  resulting  in  the  juxta- 
position of  the  formations  mentioned  above.  Portions  of  the 
Carboniferous  and  Trenton  east  of  the  axis  were  swept  away.  The 
strata  on  the  west  sufl'ered  a  sinking  process,  and  a  strong  dip  to  the 
southwest,  in  some  places  fifty  degrees.  At  the  same  time  a  cor- 
responding dip  occurred  east  of  the  axis.  The  coal  shafts  at  Little 
Rock  also  show  a  displacement  of  the  strata  there.  To  a  person 
familiar  with  geology  the  question  will  arise,  as  he  looks  over  the 
ground  and  the  facts  presented,  whether  or  not,  there  once  existed 
here  an  immense  wall  of  rock,  extending  from  Little  Rock  to  Split 
Rock,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  forming  a  cataract  far  excelling 
Niagara  in  size  and  grandeur.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself,  though 
positive  proof  is  wanting. 

THE   ORGANIC   REM.MNS   OK   L.V  SALLE   COUNTY. 

These  liave  been  referred  to  in  a  general  way.  A  list  of  species 
will  now  be  given.  As  is  known  to  some,  I  have  made  a  study  of 
these  for  twenty  years  ;  and  prior  to  the  great  "  Chicago  Fire"  of 
1871,  had  collected  representatives  of  all  the  species  known.  I 
lost  in  that  "Fire"  more  than  two  thousand  species,  among  them 
the  La  Salle  County  collection,  but  fortunately  liad  preserved  a  list 
of  those  from  this  county,  which  is  r.ow  embodied  in  this  paper. 
The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  verify  species  and  localities, 
and  though  the  specimens  were  destroyed,  evry  one  is  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  as  familiar  to  me  as  though  they  were 
still  in  my  hands.  I  only  regret  that  figures  And  descriptions  can 
not,  ^'or  obvious  reasons,  be  given  in  this  book.    For  these  the  lover 


Geological  Formations,  etc. 
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and  student  of  geology  must  refer  to  the  State  Rej^orts  and  the 
various  other  scientific  publications  of  the  time— a  lubor  requiring 
a  vast  amount  of  patience  and  research,  but  one  that  will  not  intimi° 
date  the  zealous  explorer  after  knowledge. 

FOSSIL^^   OF   THE   COAL   MEASUHES   GROUP. 
CARBOKIFEHOfS   FORMATION. 

BracJdopodd.     MoUusca. 

Martinia  (Sjurifer,)  plano-contexa,  Shum.     Abundant  at  La  Salle 
and  elsewhere. 

Terehralnla  bovidena,  Morton.     Abundant,  same  localities  as  the 
preceding. 

Athyris  subiilita,  Hull.    Has  a  wide    distribution  in  the   Coal 

Measures. 

Chonetes  milleimnctata,  M.  and  W.     In  the  upper  Coal  Measures 
at  La  Salle. 

Vkoneles  tnesoloba,  llaU.  Very  plentiful  everywhere  in  the  Coal 
Measures. 

Chomtes  Flemingil,  Hall.    Found  at  La  Salle  in  same  location. 

Choiietes  granuUfera,  Hall.     Same  as  the  preceding. 

DiHcina  wilida,  I'hil.     Found  at  La  Salle. 

Dixciua  subtrigoualis,  McChemey.     Same  locality  as  preceding. 

Discina  capuliformU,  McChemey.    Found  at  La  Salle. 

Productua  x\ebimcen.sis,  Owen.  Abundant  at  La  Salle  in  the  uppei- 
limestones.  Also  found  on  the  Vermillion— eyi/a^-s  P.  Poger.ui,  N. 
and  P. 

ProductHs  symmet>-la's,  Mc  C/r     Abundant  at  La  Salle. 

Productua  punctatus,  Martin.  Very  line  and  large.  Loc.  At 
La  Salle  and  on  the  Vermillion. 

Productus  inffatus,  McC/t.  Fxtremely  abundant  Jit  La  Salle  and 
otli^r  localities.    Resembles  P.  -.emireticulatm,  of  Sab  Carb. 

l^odndus  longinpinua,  S'by.  From  the  La  Salle  limestones 
Also  found  by  me  on  the  Vermillion.  Equals  the  i^  Wabashenm, 
N.  and  P. 

Produrtua  costntm,  S'by.  Abundant  at  La  Salle  in  the  upper 
limestones. 

Productua  La  Sullenai.,  Worthen.  A  variety  of  the  i)rocedine 
species. 
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Productna   Wilberanns,  McCh.     From  La  Salle.     Is  larger  thaa 
P.  yebrascensin,  which  it  resembles. 

Orlhis  L(t  Sdlends,   McCh.  {Heiaipronites.)    Found  at  La  Salle 
and  west  of  the  Big  Vermillion. 

OrthU  cruftsus,  Meek  and   W.  {llcinipronites.)    Found  at  La  Salle, 
(efjuals  //.  creimtria.     Eur.) 

OrthiH  carI)onnrii,  SwuIIdw.     iVbundant  in   the  upper  Coal  Meas- 
ures,  at  La  Salle  and  elsewhere. 

Rctzia  pniictulifcra,  ISJinm.     Same  as  last. 

Spinfcr  Kmfuckensis,  Shum.     Same  locality  as  last. 

Spirifer  cumeriitus,  Morton.    Abundant  everywhere  in  the  upper 
Coal  Measures. 

lihi/nr/i'jjieUa  O-mgemis,  Sw(dhw.     Found  on  the  VerrailH' ti  near 
Big  Bend. 

llhi/nchopella  Wortheni,  ll<dl.     Found  at  La  Salle. 

Mce/ccUa  Htiinto-cosintii,    W.iivd  81.  J.     Same  as  last. 

Lingida  mytiluidcs,  S'by.     From  the  Big  Vermillion  Coal  Meas- 
ures. 

LamelUbranchiata.    Solenomya  soleniformix,    Cox.     Found  near 
Kirkpatrick's  and  at  La  Salle. 

Solenoinija  radintu,  M.tiiid  W.    Same  as  last. 

Aviculopertcn  Coxanus,  Hall  (.').     Two  miles  below  Kirkpatrick's, 
in  black  shales. 

Aeiculopecten  ncglectns,    Oein.     From  shales   on   the    Big   Ver- 
million. 

Anculopecten  inferliiiedtus,  M.  and  W.     L'pper  Coal  Measures  at 
La  Salle,  very  fine. 

Nuculd   rentrkoxtt,   n<dl.      Lower  Clay  shales  at  La  Salle  ar  1 
Ottawa. 

Nucnla  parva,  McCh.     Lower  Coal  shales,  Big  Vermillion. 

Cardiomorphu  Mlssduriensifi,  S/utm.     Coal  shales  at  La  Salle. 

3fipdi)i(!  Swnllori,  McCh.    Coal  Measure  shales  at  La  Salle. 

Myalina  recurviroatris,  M.  and  W.     Same  as  last. 

tdmondiii  peroblnnga,  M.  and  W.     La  Salle  Upper  Coal  Pleasures. 

Lima  rotifer,  Shum.     Lower  Coal  Mea^^urcs. 

Gaster^,poda 

Naticopsis  Shumardi,  M-C.     Found  in  the  blue  limestones  o.''  'Jh: 
Coal  Measures  along  the  Little  Vermillion  at  La  Salle. 
Naticopsis  AUonenni'i,  McC,     Same  as  last. 
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Naticopsu  nodosa^  var.  IloUklnyi,  M  and  W.  Coal  Measures  at 
La  Salle. 

NntkopsU  suborati'S,  WortJien,  M.  S.     La  Salle  Coal  Measures- 

Euo)iiphnlH8  suhqaadvatHs,  Iti.  and  W.     Upper  Coal  .Measures. 

Euomphalm  pernodonus,  Jf.and  II'.     Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Euomphnlns  axibruyosus,  M.  and  W.  Shales  of  the  lower  Coal 
Measures  on  the  Vermillion. 

Bellerophon  cdrbotuirin,  C'ux.     Same  as  last. 

Bdlerophon  Blineyanus^  McC.     Same  as  last. 

Pleuroiomaria  GraydUensis,  McC.  La  Salle  and  e'sewhere  in 
Coal  shales. 

Pkurotohi'iria  Shumardi.  An  elegant  species  from  Wild  Cat 
Point. 

Murchi.sonia  archimiden,  McC.  Limestones  at  La  Salle  and  on 
the  Big  Vermillion.     Found  by  A.  C.  Baldwin. 


C'ep/uilopoda. 
Ooniatites  Hatfiatraynnufi,  McC.     La  Salle. 
j^autilus  Li  Siillc/isis,  M.  and  W.     Same. 

Orthoccrns  Veimv.Uoncnsis,  Calkins,  M.  S.     From  the  Coal  strata 
shales. 

Lenta  tricarinata,  M.  <ind  W.     Lower  Coal   Pleasures,   Big  Ver- 
million. 

Vertehrata. 

ClidoduH  mortifer,  N.  and  W.     From  the  Coal  shales  at  La  Salle. 

Petalodxis  des(r>irior,  A^.  ,(nd  W.    Limestones  at  La  Salle. 

Pdwdux  accident (dl>t,  N.  and  W.     Coal  shales. 

Afjasdzodus  mriahilis,  N.  and    W.    Upper  Coal  Measures  at  La 
Salle. 

Afjassixodus  scif>d>(.\    W.  and  St.  J.    Lower  Coal  Measures  Ver- 
million and  La  Salle. 

Lophodns  variabilis.  A',  and  W.     La  Salle. 

Pelfodus  nnr/H/'formu,  X.  and  W.     La  Salle. 

Ciimatodua  obl»ngii/>,  JV.  and  W.     La  Salle. 


•rt  *; 


KOSSIL   foAI,    I'LANTS. 


The  species  from  this  county  have  been  stmiied  but  little.  From 
Streator  I  have  identified  the  following  :  "'ecopterlH  nllosa,  lirony. 
PecopterU  unita,  l.eaq.     XeiiropkriH  hirsuta,  L^xq. 
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From  Little  Vermilliou  river,  Pecopteris  Btick/andi,  Brong.  has 
been  found. 

Sigilltuia  MasailiensiK,  [Sji.  nov.)  In  the  Marseilles  and  Deer 
Park  sandstones. 

SigiUaria  conugatd,  (X.  S.)    Found  at  Marseilles. 

Sligmariaft.     Several  species,  undt. 

Lepidodendron  rugosum,  Brong.  From  the  Little  Vermilliou. 
There  are  still  a  large  number  of  unidentitied  and  uudescribed 
forms  from  Deer  Park  and  Streator. 


KADIATA.  — C0):ALS. 

,'  •'  nhgllum  proliferum,  Met'.  Very  abundant  on  the  Big 
Vci.        jn,  La  Salle,  etc.,  in  the  limestones. 

S'!(i^..uocriuus  /wmisphericiis,  Shnm.    La  Salle. 

The  Radiata  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  in  species.  A.  C. 
Baldwin  found  near  Wild  Cat  Point  a  species  which  I  recognized 
as  (Jh'ietetes  lycoiierdon.  Lay.  Its  position  and  occurrence  here  still 
puzzles  me.  The  strata  there  and  at  Bailey's  Falls  need  further 
study.  While  the  majority  of  the  fossils  are  Curhoniferous,  ihere 
are  forms  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Cincinnati  Group,  L.  Silu- 
rian. All  along  the  Big  Vermillion,  at  Clark's  Ford,  etc.,  will  be 
found  numerous  Eucrinite  stems  {Crinoidea,)  occurring  separately 
and  in  large  masses,  which  in  places  are  deposited  in  regular  strata, 
as  near  Clark's  Ford,  higl»  up  in  the  Carboniferous.  These  are 
called  by  the  local  geologisla  petrip'cd  buttons,  and  other  curious  but 
expressive  names.  None  have  been  found  sulliciently  perfect  to 
identify.     They  are  very  beautiful  and  very  abundant. 

FOSSILS   OF   THE   TKENTON   GUOUP. 

Lower  Silurian  Formation. 

Articulata.     Crustacea. 

Caljimene  Blumenhachii.  Brong.  {Trilobite.)  Supposed  to  equal 
C.senaria,  Con.  Locality,  Clark's  Run.  Also  on  the  Vermillion 
and  at  Ott:iwa.  This  suggests  the  close  proximity  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Group — or  its  destruction  in  the  general  denudation. 

GASTEKOl'ODA. 

Trochonema  ximbiUcata,  Hall.     At  Deer  Park. 

liaphistoma  lenticularin,  Con.     Big  Bend. 

Cyrtolites  trentonensiti.  Con.     Loc.    The  Big  Vermillion. 
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I  Imve  identified  from  the  Trenton  at  Horn,  r  tlie  foilowini,^  species- 
Utuites  undatm,  Uo7i.  Gonioceraa  ancepx,  Hall.  Very  fine  Ormo. 
aras  LWkii,  Stoke..  Orthocera-s  fu.ifonne,  IMl.  Endocera.  unnu- 
latum,  IMl.  Endoceras  protifonne.  Hall.  Several  varieties 
Cyrtocems  dardanua,  Hall.  Vanuxemia{.')  Ctmodonta  (.>)  Len- 
tatnamicea^Hatl.  StropJiomena  alter nata,  Con.  AsaphuH(^)  Pen- 
tamerm  (?)     Very  fine. 

From  the  Trenton  of  tlie  Big  Vermillion  and  Covel  creek  we  have  • 
Orthoceras  anellum.    Con.     Orthoccras  Junceum,   IlaU.     Orthocercus 
vertemtle,   Uall.     Cyrtoceras  marrostomwn,   Hull.     CyTlaccr,u  con- 
strictoHtriatnm.Hall.     Maclurea[?V     Orthoceras  Titan,  Halt     This 
IS  our  largest  species.     M\  Cephalopoda.     Otherspeciesare  :     Conn- 
torn  trentonerms,  Miller.     Found  near  Lowell  by  A.  C.   Baldwin 
Very  rare.     Mreptdasma  comiculum,  Hall.    Leptaenasevicea,  Hall 
Abundant.   Orthis-Rhynehonella-Strophomena.   Last  three  species 
not  positively  identified.     The  Fucoides  are  rej,resented  by  several 
species.    Tlie  observer  will  see  at  hov.-G\\-Buthotrephis  sncculens, 
IlaU,  and  Buthotrepldn  (jraciliti,  Hall. 

Of  Corals  we  have  two  species  of  Haly.itc,  not  named,  and 
Favistella  stdlata,  Hall,  at  Batons- before  referred  to  as  Honey- 
comb  Coral,  which  all  will  recognize.  A  few  good  specimens  of 
the  screw-coral,  ArcMnddes  remr.sa,  Worthen,  were  found  near  Wild 
Cat  Point  by  A.  C.  Baldwin,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  seen 
from   this  county. 

This  completes  the  list  of  identified  species  coming  under  my 
notice.  There  are  many  otliers  still  undiscovered,  which  future 
research  will  reveal. 
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ISEAS'IS. 

Tlie  Fauuii  of  lliis  locality,  from  tlie  open  aud  exposed  character 
of  the  country,  did  not  einbraco  those  aninial.s  which  delight  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  dense  forest — the  bear,  the  panther,  was  not 
known ;  or,  if  known,  only  as  transient  visitors.  But  those 
adapted  to  the  country  appear,  from  the  testimo  y  of  the  French 
explorers  and  other  sources,  to  have  existed  in  immense  numbers. 
It  was  a  country  prolific  of  animal  life— but  limited  in  species. 

Seventy-tive  years  ago,  the  buffalo,  in  immense  herds,  swarmed 
over  the  broad  plains  of  Illinois,  and  fattened  on  the  rich  prairie 
pasture.  Their  bones  were  scattered  profusely  over  the  prairie 
when  the  settlements  lirst  commenced. 

There  was  said  to  be  a  tradition  that  they  were  nearl}'  extermin- 
ated by  a  hard  winter  with  an  immense  depth  of  snow.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  the  butl'alo  retreats  south  oa  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, and  the  situation  of  the  bones  would  not  indicate  any  whole- 
sale slaughter  from  any  cause.  Each  skeleton  was  by  itself,  and 
they  were  ajjparenllj'  of  dill'erent  ages,  as  indicated  l)y  the  dillerent 
stages  of  decay,  and  no  great  number  existed  in  the  same  decaying 
stage.  And  the  natural  mortality  from  old  age  or  accident  among 
such  immense  herds  would  account  for  all  the  bones  then  existing. 
They  mu-t  have  existed  here  in  immense  numbers,  as  the  pasture 
would  have  sustained  millions.  The  country  now  inhabited  by  the 
buflalo  is  comparatively  barren,  and  yet  they  are  found  in  herds 
that  can  not  be  numbered  or  computed,  but  like  their  Indian  com- 
panions, on  this  theatre  of  what  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  their 
highest  development,  they  are  fast  fading  out  before  the  cruel  but 
resistless  advance  of  civilized  man.  Like  the  Indian,  they  have 
gone  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  the  place  that  now  kn  >ws  thein 
will  soon  know  them  no  more, 
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And  the  deer  have  followed  the  buffalo.  The  tirst  settlers,  and 
even  those  who  Ciiine  in  twcnty-tlve  years  ag),  will  testify  to  the 
immense  number  of  deer  that  tempted  the  skill  of  the  liunter. 
They  could  be  started  from  almost  every  thicket  or  point  of  timber. 
They  could  daily  be  seen  in  droves  of  four  or  five  to  twenty-tive, 
and  even  35  to  40  have  been  seen  to<rether.  They  were  someiimes  a 
serious  nuisance — they  would  eat  tlie  limbs  of  young  fruit  trees  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  owner,  who  Avas  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
growth  of  the  tlrst  api>le.  And  they  were  nearly  as  desiructive  as 
so  many  hogs  in  the  ripened  corn.  A  farmer  would  fre([uently  have 
three  or  four  acres  of  unpicked  corn  caught  in  the  first  deep  snow, 
and  wlien  the  snow  melted,  four  to  six  weeks  after,  would  find  it 
all  harvested  by  the  deer.  They  were  a  pretty  feature  in  the  land- 
scape— excessively  timid — their  lithe  and  sleek  forms  ever  alert  and 
apprehensive  of  danger,  were  c(  ntinually  in  motion;  when  feeding 
they  would  hastily  take  a  bite  or  two,  then  throw  up  their  heads 
and  look  suspiciously  in  all  directions,  and  if  startled  by  any  in- 
truder, would  hoist  their  white  tlags  and  leap  over  the  ground  with 
a  rteetuess  and  grace  unmatched  by  any  other  animal.  Their  tltsh 
was  choice  eating,  and  their  skins  wcie  valuable  ;  many  of  the  early 
settlers  could  dress  them  nicely,  and  make  them  into  mittens, 
gloves,  and  fre([ueutly  into  coats,  hunting  frocks,  pants,  and  moc- 
casins. They  were  easily  killed,  and  tlieir  tlesh  was  a  common 
article  of  diet.  Experienced  hunters  often  made  it  a  profitable 
business  killing  them  for  the  market.  They  gradually  diminished 
before  the  advancing  settlements,  and  had  nearly  all  left  the 
country  in  ISOO.  Tlie  last  one  killed  in  the  county  known  to  the 
author  was  killed  on  the  Vermillion,  in  186(3,  since  which  time 
none  hiive  been  seen.  The  young  fawns  were  easily  domesticated 
if  caught  wi.en  quite  young  and  carrit  d  in  the  arms  for  half  a  mile, 
they  would  then  follow  readily  and  remain  if  properly  fed  and  i>ro- 
tecled.  They  were  ([uite  interesting  pets,  but  soon  became  destruc- 
tive to  young  trees  and  shrubl)ery,  and  -ui  ordinary  fence  was  never 
in  the  way  of  a  deer.  These  cliaracteristics  were  usually  fatal  to 
the  young  pets,  and  by  the  time  they  were  half  grown  their  Hesh 
was  consigned  to  the  cook  and  their  skins  to  the  glover.  The 
buffalo  and  the  deer  and  other  game  are  being  preserved  in  both 
public  and  private  collections,  and  will  not  entirely  be  lost  to  the 
world,  but  the  deer  confined  will  never  rival  in  beauty  and  agility 
his  wild  congener  in  his  native  haunts,  any  more  than  tlie  caged 
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lion  equals  his  ancestor  wiien  free  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  be- 
neath an  African  sun. 

The  hunter  and  his  game  have  yielded  to  their  destiny,  while  the 
farmer,  and  tlie  flocks  and  herds  that  go  and  come  at  his  call  and  feed 
at  his  hand,  occupy  their  heritage.  The  Hocks  and  herds  that  tirst 
replaced  tlie  buttalo  and  deer  have,  in  turn,  given  place  to  those  of 
more  perfect  form,  and  they,  too,  must  yield  to  a  better  and  more 
perfect  race,  when  that  better  one  claims  the  right.  The  survival 
of  the  Attest  is  a  law  as  imperative  when  applied  to  animals,  as 
when  applied  to  nations  and  individuals. 

Of  beasts  of  prey,  the  number  was  very  limited. 

Felines.— The  Canada  lynx  was  occasionally  met.  It  lives 
on  rabbits  and  birds,  sometimes  on  young  pigs  and  poultry,  but 
otherwise  is  harmless  ;  it  is  a  stupid  animal,  easily  shot  or  caught  in 
traps.  The  wild  cat,  or  bay  lynx,  was  more  plenty  but  not  numer- 
ous ;  were  destructive  in  the  hen  roost.  Botli  of  the  loregoing  have 
disappeared. 

Cams  Lupus. — The  large  gray  wolf  was  only  occasionally  seen. 
They  sought  more  seclusion  and  a  better  hiding  place  than  this- 
region  all'orded.  15ul  the  prairie  wolf  here  found  their  natural 
habitat,  and  existed  by  thousands.  They  are  a  bold,  impudent,  and 
miscliievous  animal,  living  on  rabbits,  birds,  lambs,  pigs,  poultry, 
green  corn,  w'atermelons,  berries,  and  almost  every  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  usually  on  some 
high  ridge  of  the  prairie,  to  rear  their  young,  having  from  six  to  ten 
at  a  litter.  They  would  come  around  the  cabins  of  the  early  set- 
tlers at  night  and  pick  up  the  crumbs  and  bones  thrown  out  during 
the  day.  They  were  cunning  and  not  easily  killed  or  caught  in 
traps  ;  at  least,  it  required  experience  and  skill  to  trap  them  suc- 
cessfully. Hunting  tliem  on  horseback,  with  dogs  and  grayhounds 
to  lead,  was  exhilarating  sport.  Well  mounted,  preceded  by  the 
■dogs,  and  they  by  the  wolf,  bounding  at  full  speed  over  the  swells 
of  the  prairie,  was  very  exciting  to  the  participant,  or  to  the 
observer,  and  if  the  wolf  did  not  reach  the  coven  of  a  thicket  or 
timber,  was  pretty  sure  lo  yield  up  his  skin.  A  single  horseman, 
well  out  from  timber,  could  ride  over  and  eventually  tire  out  and 
kill  a  wolf,  if  his  steed  did  not  tire  first  ;  one  or  two  good  dogs 
would  shorten  the  process  and  much  relieve  the  horse.  The  wolves 
would  frequently  make  a  bed  on  a  bog,  or  ant  hillock,  b}^  crawling 
under  the  grass,  which,  when  killed  by  frost,  was  nearly  the  color 
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of  the  wolf,  aad  excavating  so  as  to  bring  liis  bod}'  about  even  with 
the  surface  with  a  perfect  tit,  his  head  on  the  side  of  tlie  hilloclt  in 
a  good  position  for  observation,  and  then  wait  for  liis  prey.  The 
writer  passed  witliin  tliree  feet  of  one  in  that  position,  wlien  jier- 
ceiving  a  pair  of  eyes  among  the  grass,  returned  to  about  the  same 
distance,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  loolted  steadily  at  the  eyes,  which 
returned  the  gaze  without  winking,  and  then  giving  a  loud  scream 
and  jumping  toward  the  eyes,  developed  a  very  large  wolf,  which 
leaped  nearly  ten  feet  at  the  tirst  bound.  One  caught  in  a  heavy 
trap,  on  l)eing  approached  made  desperate  etlbrts  to  get  free,  then, 
with  the  hair  on  his  back  erect,  he  barked  tiercely  like  a  dog,  but 
perceiving  his  enemy  not  frighlt-ned,  instantly  fell  as  if  sliot,  and 
lay  as  dead  while  being  dragged  some  distance  by  tiic  trap.  A 
severe  blow  on  the  heid,  designed  to  kill  him,  made  him  very 
lively.  They  were  very  noisy,  especially  at  night,  barking,  yelping 
and  howling,  frequently  a  combination  of  all  three  —  four  or  five 
would  make  as  much  noise  as  twentj'  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
doing.  Their  concerts  were  often  repeated  during  the  night  ami 
frequently  in  the  daytime,  and  were  the  lullaby  that  put  our 
children  to  sleep  —  at  least  their  concerts  were  usually  in  progress 
when  they  went  to  sleep. 

Two  good  dogs  could  master  a  prairie  wolf,  but  one  alone  would 
seldom  attempt  it,  unless  an  extra  one  for  size  and  spunk.  Gener- 
ally when  the  nightly  concert  commenced,  the  old  dog,  wliich  would 
bark  violently  at  other  times,  would  seek  his  kennel  or  get  under 
the  bed. 

The  prairie  wolves  are  not  yet  extermi  ated.  For  a  number  of 
years  they  were  not  seen  or  heard,  having  retreated  to  the  large  un- 
settled prairies,  but  they  wcjre  probably  as  much  surprised  as  the 
early  settlers  to  find  those,  then  solitudes,  tilled  with  an  enterpris- 
ing, den.se  population,  and  now  disturbed  in  their  favorite  haunts, 
they  have  scattered  over  the  State,  not  very  numerous,  but  enough 
to  prove  a  decided  nuisance.  They  are  one  of  the  retiring  races, 
and  being  without  one  redeeming  trait  of  character,  their  tinal  exit 
will  be  hailed  willi  satisfaction. 

The  opossum,  the  only  American  marsopial,  are  found  in  ({uite 
limited  numbers.  It  is  said  they  were  not  here  before  the  settle- 
ment and  for  some  years  after.  Their  temporary  advent  was  not 
to  them  a  success,  and  being  easily  cauglit  tliey  will  soon  diHapi)ear. 

The  raccoon  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  living  in  hollow  trees 
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in  licav}'  timber  ;  they  visit  tlie  settlements  in  pursnit  of  preen  corn 
and  cliicliens.  Our  open  country  is  not  their  favorite  home,  yet 
they  are  found  in  limited  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams 
and  timber  belts. 

The  ground  hog,  or  woodcliuek,  though  occasionally  seen,  are  so 
few  BH  to  be  hardly  an  item  in  the  fauna  of  the  county. 

The  skunk  was  seldom  seen  at  an  early  day,  but  have  rapidly  lu- 
cre scd  in  the  last  few  years.  Though  sometimes  destructive  to 
young  poultry,  they  arc  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  a  benefit,  living 
almost  entirely  on  beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  other  insects 
and  larvic.  Their  good  acts  far  overbalance  their  evil  ones,  yet 
they  could  not  be  recommended  for  pets. 

The  badger  was  barely  known  to  be  a  resident  here.  A  few  were 
caught  at  an  early  day,  but  are  not  known  here  now. 

The  gray  rabbits  are  very  numerous  both  on  timber  and  prairie. 
They  increased  rapidly  after  the  settlement  of  the  county.  They 
are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  nurseries,  young  fruit  trees  and 
shrubber}',  gnawing  the  bark  and  girdling  the  trees.  Immense  num- 
bers are  killed  without  seeming  to  diminish  their  numbers,  as  they 
breed  Mke  rabbits. 

Of  the  true,  or  tree,  squirrel  we  Jave  but  one  variet}',  as  the 
squirrel  is  distinctivclj'  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  The  fox  squir- 
rel is  of  a  red  or  fox  color,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  squirrel 
family.  Mucdi  larger  than  the  black  or  gray  squirrel  of  the  Middle 
States.  They  have  gradually  increased  with  the  settlements,  there 
having  been  but  few  found  here  at  first. 

The  chipmunk,  or  ground  squirrel,  was  not  found  here  for  several 
years  after  the  settlements  commenced  ;  they  are  now  quite  com- 
mon. When  they  first  api)(.'arcd,  their  peculiar  chirrup  was  at  once 
recognized  by  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  they  were 
greeted  as  old  acquaintances.  The  chipmunk  is  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  tree  squirrel  and  the  spermipholes,  laying  up 
his  winter  store  like  the  first  and  burrowing  in  the  ground  like  the 
latter.  He  has  not  yet  acquired  the  bad  reputation  of  his  eastern 
congener,  of  digging  up  the  newly  planted  corn. 

The  flying  squirrel  differs  from  all  the  squirrel  family  in  its 
appendage  for  sailing  from  one  tree  to  another,  although  no^ 
properly  flying.  It  also  differs  in  being  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and 
consequently  is  not  often  seen  even  when  quite  numerous. 

Of  the  spermipholes,  or  prairie  squirrel,  we  have,  or  did  have, 
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two  varieties — the  striped  and  gray.  The  gray  variety  is  more 
than  twice  the  si/.e  of  Ihc  striped  ;  their  hiibits  ure  tlie  same.  The 
gray  were  never  us  numerous  as  the  striped,  and  liave  now  nearly 
or  (|uitc  disappeared.  The  striped  variety  are  yet  (|Uite  numerous, 
but  when  the  country  was  new  they  were  much  more  so,  and  u 
great  enemy  to  the  farmtr's  corn  at  the  planting  seas^on.  In  North- 
ern Illinois  and  Wisconsin  they  aie  crioueously  calh  d  gojihers. 
The  spermipholes  all  hilicrnate,  or  sleep  throujih  the  winter  with- 
out food.  Tliey  select  some  bank  or  sand  lidge  that  will  not  he 
flooded,  and  at  the  botttm  of  tlieir  hole  excavate  a  space  that  will 
hold  from  a  third  to  lialf  a  peck,  which  they  fill  with  leaves  and 
dry  grass.  'I'he  hole  is  clof-ed  from  the  inside,  and  obedient  to  the 
instincts  that  tiuidc  him,  the  little  fellow  crawls  to  the  centre  of  the 
nest,  rolls  himself  into  a  ball,  and  slci  ps  till  spring,  unconscious  of 
the  c(  Id  snow  wreaths  jiiled  above  him. 

The  gopher,  like  the  mole,  lives  beneath  the  surface.  Is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  rat,  of  a  dark  color,  witli  tine  fur  like  the  mole. 
Their  burrows,  or  run-ways,  arc  ten  to  twelve  inches  hi  low  the 
surface,  ard  extend  indefinitely.  While  excavating  their  burrows, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  they  come  to  the  surface  and  deposit  the 
earth  taken  from  the  excavation  ;  these  piles  of  earth  contain  half 
a  busl  el  or  more.  For  this  woik,  nature  has  provided  tliem  with  a 
pouch,  or  pocket,  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  Avliich  they  till  and 
then  come  to  the  surface,  and  by  a  contraction  of  tlie  muscles 
empty  the  pockets  with  a  force  that  ejects  the  earth  to  a  distance  of 
six  to  twelve  inches.  The  gopher  lives  mostly  on  roots,  and  is 
very  destructive  to  young  trees  and  vines,  and  esjiccially  so  to 
osage  hedge.  It  is  claimed  they  are  not  found  north  of  the  Illinois 
rivtr,  but  they  are  veiy  i)lenty  souih  of  it.  To  kill  them,  put  a 
grain  of  strychnine  in  a  small  potato  and  drop  in  the  run-way. 

Otter  were  found  along  all  the  princ'  '.^  streams,  and  frequently 
caught.  They  are  very  seldrm  sec:  '  •  \.  The  Amcritan  otter 
weighs  about  twenty  five  pourds,  and  its  fur  is  valuable.  It  has  a 
singular  habit  of  sliding  down  a  wet  clay  lumk  into  the  water, 
apparently  for  sport.  It  will  climb  the  bank,  slide  down,  and 
repeat  the  process  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  as  much  appar- 
ent pleasure  as  the  boy  courses  with  his  sltd.  A  trap  set  under  the 
water  at  the  proper  i)oint  is  very  apt  to  spoil  the  t-poit,  and  is  a 
common  way  of  taking  them. 
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Bcnvoi*  werfi  rmnu'rous  at  Ihc  time  of  the  French  cxph)riition8, 
but  (li8iiiti)tiii('cl  bi'l'fire  the  Aiiierican  feltleiiiint. 

iMushnit  weic,  and  still  lire,  numerous,  frequently  building  their 
wint(  r  homes  in  the  jjonda  on  the  middle  of  the  largest  prairies. 

ISIink  are  (|Uite  i)lenty  over  all  the  country.  Theii  fur  is  more 
valuable  than  any  other  iinimal  we  hiiv.'  of  their  si/e,  and  of  course 
they  (irav  the  i)rincipal  cflort.s  of  the  trapper.  'But  they  are  very 
prolific,  and  are  likely  to  hold  their  own.  They  are  about  the 
worst  enemy  that  preys  on  tlie  poultry  yard. 

The  small  brown  w(ascl,  though  not  numerous,  are  yet  a  great 
pest  among  the  poulliy.  The  cruel,  bloodthirsty  little  rascal  has 
no  fear,  and  very  little  discretion,  but  more  pluck  than  can  be 
found  elsewl.cre  enclosed  in  so  small  a  skin  ;  his  reckless  daring 
often  leads  him  to  his  death. 

The  Norway  rat  soon  followed  the  emigrants,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  immensely  numerous.  All  animals  increase  in  proportion 
to  immunity  from  molestation  by  enemies  and  easy  access  to  their 
natural  food  ;  the  jnofusion  of  the  cereal  grains  •  exposed  made 
this  the  i)aradise  of  rats.     Yards  filled  with  corn  (  standing  for 

three  or  four  years,  became  infested  with  numo..  .  mnumerable. 
They  go  and  come,  sometimes  swarming  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt, 
and  then  leaving  for  several  years.  The  black  rat,  so  common 
seventy  years  ago,  disappeared  immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Norway  species,  which  is  a  larger  and  much  more  powerful 
and  sagacious  animal.  The  ceuntry  has  gained  nothing  by  the  ex- 
change. Some  succeeding  race  may  exterminate  the  Norway,  but 
that  may  result,  as  before,  only  in  a  change  of  evils.  The  good 
things  of  the  world  were  not  made  for  man  alone.  Imperious 
man  says: 

" '  See  all  things  for  my  nse.' 

"  '  Sec  man  for  mine,'  replies  the  pampered  goose."— Pope. 

The  common  mouse  was  a  native  of  the  prairie,  and  no  sooner 
was  a  house  completed  and  occupied  than  the  mice  asderted  their 
right  to  a  place  therein,  and  they  held  it,  as  no  buildings  then 
erected  would  exclude  them.  Now  they  are  no  more  annoying 
liere  than  elsewhere. 

The  long-tailed,  or  jumping  mice,  are  found  in  the  timber  occa- 
sionally, but  the}'  are  not  numerous. 

The  short-tailed,  or  meadow  mice,  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
increased  with  the  settlements;  they  are  often  very  destructive  to 
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orchards  and  t>hrubl)ery.  Any  tree  or  shrub  left  in  tlie  fall,  with 
gravss  or  otlier  miilcliiiig  alioiu  the  root,  is  liubli^  to  be  girdled  by 
these  rodents.  This  h  prevented  l)y  removing  everylliing  down  to 
ti»e  nalted  earth  from  tlie  tree,  and  trun)ping  heavy  snows  solid 
nbout  it. 

Bat. — There  are  two  groups  of  this  singular  little  animal,  the  fru- 
j^ivorous,  or  fruit-eating,  and  insectivorous,  or  iiiscct-caling.  Wu 
have  only  two  or  thn  e  closely  allied  varieties  of  the  insect-eating 
kind;  they  fly  in  the  dark  in  jiursuit  of  prey,  which  they  take  lik«' 
the  swallow  and  other  insectivorous  birds.  The  bat  ditl'ers  in  its 
organs  of  sight  from  all  other  nocturnal  animals.  The  owl  and  the 
cat  have  large  eyes,  with  a  pupil  that  dilates  to  the  size  of  the 
eye;  vkhile  the  bat  has  extremely  small  eyes  and  evidently  of  little 
use,  as  it  avoids  all  obstructions  when  on  the  wing  ecjually  well 
when  its  eyes  have  been  destroyed — hence  the  adage,  ''  blind  as  a 
bat."  Cuvier  discovere<l  that  the  extreme  delicate  sensibility  of 
the  large  wings  answer-  the  purpose  of  sight;  the  reaction  of  the 
air  upon  these  sensitive  surfaces  enables  them  to  judge  of  the  dis 
tance  as  well  as  size  of  all  surrounding  objects,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  minutest  ray  of  light  atlects  them  as  really  as  it  does  the 
retina  rf  the  best  formed  eye.  Does  not  this  explain  how  somnam- 
bulistic chiirvoyants  see  to  read  from  tlie  top  of  the  head  'i 

HIKDS. 

The  prairie  region  could  not  boast  of  as  full  a  list  of  the  feath- 
ered tribes  as  a  timbered  country.  In  fact,  the  more  common  sing- 
ing birds  were  at  tirit  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  discontent  and  homesickness  was  the  absence  of  the 
well-remembered  bird  music,  which  made  the  groves  and  orchards 
of  the  oiler  States  vocal  with  song.  This  was  more  marked  away 
from  the  timber,  but  even  along  the  edge  of  the  timber,  where  the 
first  settlements  were  made,  it  needed  groves,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens, and  especially  the  fruits  they  bore,  to  make  an  acceptable 
home  for  the  birds  of  song.  The  constant  njar  of  the  prairie  cock, 
the  distant  whoop  of  the  crane,  the  bittern's  solitary  note,  and  the 
yelping  of  the  prairie  wolf,  was  to  a  homesick  ear  a  poor  exchange 
for  the  cheerful  scng  of  the  robin,  the  thrush,  the  cat  bird,  and  the 
oriole  of  the  orchards,  and  the  vireos  and  warblers  of  the  groves. 

SiNGiNO  BiUDS,  Family  TckoiD/K. — The  robin  was  not  gener- 
ally seen  here  for  several  years  after  settlements  commenced.  At 
34 
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length  a  solitaiy  pair  might  be  seen  in  the  timber,  but  the  orchard 
and  garden,  their  favorite  home,  did  not  ex'.st,  but  when  the}-  did, 
the  robin  quielviy  occupied  them  in  plentiful  numbers.  The  robin 
is  so  close  a  companion  of  civilized  man,  and  so  nearly  connected 
with  llie  rural  population  and  all  the  recollections  of  childhood, 
that,  during  its  absence  for  the  lirst  few  years  of  pioneer  life,  it 
was  sadly  missed,  and  its  advent  greeted  with  sincere  satisfactron. 
It  is  a  sweel  singer,  and  contiiles  in  man,  building  its  nest  in 
the  favorite  apple  or  cherry  tree.  It  is  true,  the  robin  is  fonu 
of  cherries  and  small  fruits,  but  it  is  better  to  plant  an  extra  tree  or 
two  for  their  use  than  to  dispense  Avilh  their  pleasant  company. 

The  cat  bird,  like  the  robin,  came  in  gradually  as  the  country 
improved.  It  is  a  sweet  singer  as  well  as  inveterate  scold,  a  fami- 
liar inhabitant  of  our  thickets,  groves,  and  hedgerows,  frecpiently 
rearing  its  young  in  the  garden  or  hedge,  and  becomes  quite  fami- 
liar :  if  kindly  treated,  will  come  to  the  steps  and  even  into  the 
liou.se  for  the  crumbs  daily  thrown  for  its  use. 

The  brown  thrush— thrusher — sandy  mocking  bird,  is  a  delightful 
singer.  It  came  a  little  earlier  than  the  robin,  but  at  tirst  only  a 
few  in  number  ;  they  are  now  numerous.  It  is  a  i)relty  i)et,  and 
sings  finely  in  confinement.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  was  said 
when  the  thrush  appeared  in  the  spring  it  was  time  to  plant  corn. 

Family  Saxicomd.k. — The  bluebird  is  usualls'  the  first  arrival  of 
our  migratory  birds  at  the  close  of  v.'inter,  and  the  sound  of  his 
l)leasaiu  note  is  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  spriii;';  The  note  of  the 
l)luebird,  though  not  musical,  but  in  a  half  jilaintive,  half  cheerful 
tone,  heard  on  the  first  warm  days  of  February  or  March,  is  to 
most  ears  peculiarly  grateful. 

Family  Pakiu.k. — T'.lnil..e.  or  chicadees,  are  a  hardy  bird,  en- 
during the  rigors  of  the  severest  winters,  and,  as  a  cor.sequence, 
none  of  them  are  migratory.  They  are  musical  after  their  fashion, 
chir^)ing  a  quaint  ditty,  which,  heard  on  a  cold  winter's  day  when 
all  sounds  of  animal  life  are  hushed,  is  pleasant  to  hear.  They 
are  active,  rc-^tless,  and  heedless  of  nian'^  presence,  and  live  on 
insects,  seeds,  and  almost  anything  tl  't  cjmes  to  hand.  We  have 
several  species. 

Ni'THATCH. — The  nuthatches  are  among  the  most  niml)le  i.nd 
active  creepers,  running  up  or  down  the  tree  with  etjual  facility — 
they  hang  in  every  conceivable  position,  head  down  as  often  t»y  any 
other  way;  this  distinguishes  them  from  other  creepers. 
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Family  Tkoolodytid.k.— The  wrens  are  a  numerous  family,  of 
which  the  house  wren  nmy  be  taken  as  a  type.  It  is  an  impudent 
little  creature,  very  iius^nacious  am'  apt  to  show  bad  temper,  are 
particularly  spiteful  toward  swallows  and  martins,  sometimes 
taking  possession  of  their  iiests.  They  sing  cheerily,  and  when 
disturbed  while  sinuing,  scold  vociferously.  Tliere  are  two  or 
tlirec  species  only  with  us;  they  ai"  not  numerous,  but  increasing. 

The  Famii-v  Svi-vjacolid.k,  or  AVahulkks,  are  a  family  of 
small  birds  embracing  an  imnnnse  number  of  species.  They 
mostly  inhabit  the  thick  woods,  nestling  among  the  (iense  foliage, 
living  on  ii.3<^cts,  and  cheering  the  solitude  with  their  clieerful 
musical  n(>tes,  being  mostly  good  singers.  In  a  heavy  timbered 
region  they  are  found  In  immense  numbers,  but  we  have  but  a  few 
species,  of  which  the  summer  yellow  bird  is  one. 

Fa.mii.v  Taxaouid.k. — Of  the  tnnigers  we  have  a  s'ngle  species, 
the  scarlet  Janager,  a  brilliant  tiery  reil,  except  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  are  black;  a  very  show}'  bird,  becoming  quite  common. 

Famflv  Hikundinid.k. — Of  swallows  we  luive  tlic  barn  swallow, 
building  in  barns  or  other  oul-l)uiidings. 

The  cliff  or  cave  swallow,  unknown  here  till  within  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  naturally  congregate  in  large  numbers  and 
build  their  ball-shaped  nests  on  high  overliangiu'i;  cliffs,  Imt 
recently  have  taken  to  building  under  the  eaves  of  b.irns,  nearl}' 
covering  the  sides  of  the  building.  They  are  tlycatihers,  and  are 
said  to  use  up  tlie  mosquitoes  in  the  locality  where  tlioy  stop. 

Bank  swallow,  sand  marten,  like  the  foregoing,  are  gregarious, 
and  collect  In  the  breeding  season  in  large  numbers,  and  mnke 
holes  for  their  nests  in  some  back  or  river  bluff. 

The  blue  marten— marten — usually  build  in  boxes  jirepared  for 
them  by  those  who  enjoy  th;^ir  social,  clieerful  ways. 

The  swallows  are  all  migMtory,  and  leave  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  building  season.  Tliei.'  sudden  (ictjiarture  and  return,  and  "n-lr 
habit  of  flying  close  to  tiie  4urface  of  the  water  for  insects,  has 
given  rise  to  a  fiction  that  they  winter  in  a  torpid  state  al  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes  and  streams. 

Of  the  waxwings,  we  have  the  Carolina  waxwing,  cedarhird, 
cherrybird.  They  are  not  resident-  here,  but  visit  us  occasionally. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  cherries;  a  dock  of  tliem  will  clean  a 
cherry-tree  of  its  fruit  in  a  few  ir'^^ites.  without  saying  by  your  leave. 

The  Gheeni.eth,  oh  Viiieos,    are   like    the    warblers   in   their 
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habits.  Our  open  prairies  tempt  but  few  of  them  to  stop  with  us. 
The  vireo  appeals  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye,  having  a  plain 
dress  that  harmonizes  with  the  verdure,  and  being  seldom  seen,  as 
their  home  is  among  the  densest  foliage  of  the  forest.  There  they 
warble  their  lays  unseen,  while  the  foliage  itself  seems  stirred  to 
music.  Standing  on  a  still  summer  day  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 
that  heart  must  be  callous  to  emotion  that  does  not,  while  listening 
to  the  wild  notes  of  the  little  songster,  echo  thoughts  he  can  never 
expect  to  clothe  in  words. 

Of  the  shrikes  we  have  the  great  northern  shrike,  or  butcher 
bird — a  bold  and  quarrelsome  bird.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
on  insects  and  such  small  birds  and  animals  as  they  can  overcome. 
They  have  a  curious  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thorns,  or 
sharp  twig.s,  and  leaving  it  there — for  what  object  has  never  been 
ascertained. 

The  Famii,v  Futn(jii-i,id.i<:  embraces  the  sparrows,  and  allied 
bird-i,  finches,  buntings,  linnets,  etc.  They  are  very  numerous, 
both  in  species  and  individuals,  in  fact,  the  two  families  friugillida; 
and  sylviacolidiC,  or  warblers,  compose  about  one-fourth  of  all  our 
species  of  birds.  The  sparrows,  finches,  etc.,  live  mostly  on  seeds, 
and  consequently  are  not  so  strictly  migratory  like  the  purely 
insectivorous  l)irds,  which  go  south  with  the  first  cold  to  secure 
their  food. 

We  have  several  varieties  of  the  sparrow.  The  chirping  sparrow, 
or  chipping  bird  of  New  England,  is  either  not  here,  or  varies  from 
its  eastern  type,  which  it  is  said  to  do,  and  still  more  further  west. 
The  song  sparrow,  field  sparrow,  and  other  varieties,  are  plenty, 
some  of  them  fine  singers.  The  snowbird,  the  lark,  bunting,  or 
white- winged  black!)! rd,  the  indigo-bird,  c'rdinal  or  red-bird,  not 
native  here  but  kept  in  coiiflnemeut  for  its  song  ;  towhee,  or  che- 
wink,  a  well  known  inhabitant  of  woodlands  and  thickets  ;  may 
be  seen  solitary  scratching  among  the  leaves,  occasionally  emitting  a 
single  note  or  cry,  are  all  well  known  here,  and  are  of  tlie  same  family. 

Tm-:  F.\>rir,v  Ictkuid/E,  or  American  Starlings,  embraces  bobo- 
link of  the  North,  or  rice-bird  of  the  South,  yellow  headed  black- 
bird, grackle,  or  crow  blackbird,  field,  or  meadow  lark — this  bird 
is  a  pretty  singer,  partially  gregarious,  and  not  migratory.  The 
above  were  here  when  the  settlements  commenced.  The  orchard 
oriole,  of  an  orange  color,  with  black  wing^  and  tail,  and  the  Balti- 
more oriole,  golden  r,)bin,    firebird,  or  hangnest — of  a  fiery  red 
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color,  black  wings  and  tail  ;  both  of  them  are  fine  singers,  and 
hang  their  nests  (which  are  a  round  sack  with  an  opening  at  the 
top,)  to  the  end  of  a  pendant  bougli.  Tiiey  only  come  amonir  u< 
after  the  country  has  become  well  settled. 

Family  Corvid^  embraces  the  crows,  jays,  etc.  The  ravens 
were  about  as  numerous  as  the  crows  before  the  settlement  by  the 
whites. 

The  raven  is  only  distinguished  from  the  crow  by  its  much 
larger  size  and  its  croaking  note.  A  homesick  woman  said  every 
thing  here  was  change  ;  even  the  crows  were  s*)  lioarse  they  could 
only  croak. 

The  crows  have  increased  with  the  settlements.  They  have  a 
better  reputation  here  than  their  eastern  congeners,  where  they 
pull  the  young  corn  ;  here  they  are  not  accused  of  that  as  yet. 
They  live  mostly  on  insects,  and  do  much  more  good  than  harm. 
They  take  an  egg  occasionally,  but  are  far  less  criminal  in  that 
respect  than  the  ravens,  which  were  experts  at  hunting  eggs. 

The  Blukjay. — Every  one  knows  the  jay,  with  its  blue  dress 
and  harsh,  discordant  note.  He  is  a  lively,  cheerful  fellow,  and 
though  he  sometimes  eats  the  early  apple,  (who  would  not?)  and  it 
is  said  he  has  a  bad  habit  of  disturbing  the  young  of  other  birds, 
yet  he  may  be  slandered  and  all  iiave  their  failings;  he  could  not 
well  be  spared  from  th  fall  and  winter  landscape,  and  he  may  well 
be  tolerated  about  the  cattle  yards  on  a  winter  morning,  where  he 
picks  up  occasionally  a  stray  kernel  of  corn. 

Family  Tyranidai- — Fly-catcber— Kingbird  Bee  Martin.— A 
pugnacious,  quarrelsonve  bird  and  noted  tyrant  among  his  fellows, 
and,  like  all  (piarrelspme  individuals,  has  few  friends  ;  he  is  accused 
of  eating  bees,  but,  like  all  bad  characters,  i>  very  likely  to  be  ac- 
cused unjustly.  He  is  a  habitual  tly-catcher,  md  probably  destroys 
a  thousand  no.xious  insects  to  one  bee,  but  on  the  theological 
dogma  that  a  good  act  performed  by  a  sinner  i<  yet  a  sin,  so  I 
suppose  the  poor  kingbird  will  not  be  allowed  credit  for  any  good 
act,  however  useful. 

Pewke,  Pewit,  Piiokuk. — A  small  bird,  of  brown  color  ;  its  song 
resembles  the  word  "  pliebe  "  (juickly  and  sharply  spoken,  hence  its 
common  name,  ph()ebe-l)ird.  it  i)uiids  under  bridges,  eaves  of  out- 
buildings or  house-porch  ;  it  appears  when  spring  has  fairly  opened. 

Family  CAi'RiMt'L(iiii).K,  (tOATkuckekh. — The  whipi)o()rwill  is 
the  most   noted    of    the    family;    the    night  song  of    this  1)ird  is 
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known  to  all,  find  is  a  great  addition  to  the  songs  of  the  summer 
night,  and  a  cheerful  sound  floating  through  the  dampness,  when 
only  the  sad  moan  of  the  owl  is  heard. 

NiouT  Hawk. — This  bird  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  whip- 
pourwill,  but  not  to  the  same  genus  ;  while  »hat  bird  is  nocturnal, 
the  night  hawk  Hies  by  day,  or  more  generally  toward  evening, 
flying  in  companies,  foraging  for  insects.  In  the  breeding  season 
it  performs  curious  evolutions,  falling  through  the  air  with  a  loud, 
booming  cry. 

Family  Cyvsemd.k,  Swifts,  Chimney  Swallows.— These  birds 
closely  resemble  the  swallow  in  form  and  habits,  but  are  really 
widely  different.  The}'  are  noted  for  llie  great  development  of  the 
salivary  glands,  which  secrete  largo  quantities  of  a  kind  of  mucus, 
with  which  they  glue  the  sticks  together  which  compose  their 
uests.     They  build  in  chimneys. 

F.\Mn,Y  TiJocniijD.K,  HrMMiNdinuos. — There  are  said  to  be  five 
liundred  species  of  this  beautiful  creature,  all  Americaa.  Most 
numerous  in  the  tropics.  The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  the 
most  common  in  this  latitude,  disseminated  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  tiny  form;  beautiful  colors  rivaling  the 
rainbow  ;  its  activity  and  celerity  of  motion,  standing  balanced  on 
its  pinions  while  it  sips  the  nectar  from  nature's  fountain,  changing 
its  position  in  any  direction  with  the  quickness  of  thought — 
altogether  it  seems  a  being  of  a  more  perfect  organize  lion  than 
pertains  to  earth,  as  if  allied  to  the  fabled  sylphs  of  the  higher 
air,  and  too  delicate  for  the  rough  siorms  that  beat  on  us  here. 

FAMrr-v  xVlciuinid.k,  KiNcii'isuKU. — The  belted  kingfisher  is 
found  plentiful  along  our  streams.  They  are  adroit  fishers,  diving 
beneath  the  water  to  seize  their  prey.  They  burrow  in  the  banks 
of  streams,  where  they  lear  their  young. 

Famiia-  CecuLiD.K,  C'ucKoo. — The  yellow-billed  cuckoo  is  the 
only  one  with  us.  It  is  .seldom  seen  except  when  on  the  wing  from 
one  covert  to  another,  being  a  shy  and  solitary  bird,  yet  frequent- 
ing orchards  and  thickets  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  where  its 
note,  sounding  like  "cow,  cow,"  may  l)e  heanl.  It  Ivuildc  its  own 
nest  and  rears  its  own  young,  while  most  of  the  cuckoos  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  which  unwittingly  become 
foster  mothers  in  place  of  the  unnatural  parent,  u.^d  the  young 
cuckoo,  as  soon  as  able,  ejects  the  rightful  fledglings  from  the  nest, 
taking  sole  possession;  hence  the  saying,  "as  ungrateful  as  a  cuckoo." 
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Family  Picid.k,  Woodpei  IvKH!s.— Wu  have  the  redheaded  wood- 
l)ecker,  whose  gay  color  and  loud  harsh  screams  are  well  known. 
Tlie  golden-winged  woodpecker,  highholder,  flicker,  or  yellow 
hammer,  is  also  common.  Thire  are  several  other  varieties  found 
in  the  timber,  and  they  are  all  useful,  living  on  the  larve of  beetles, 
which  they  extract  from  trees,  being  provided  with  an  apparatus 
for  that  pur{)ose.  The  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is  sharp  and  hard 
as  horn,  with  numerous  barbs  projecting  backward  on  the  sides, 
and  he  has  the  power  of  extending  his  tongue  several  inches  be- 
3'ond  his  bill,  this  he  thrusts  into  the  hole  made  by  ihe  larva,  or 
borer,  as  he  is  frequently  called,  i)ierces,  and  the  barbs  hold  him 
securely  while  the  bird  draws  out  and  swallows  the  precious  mor- 
sel. How  curious  and  wonderful  is  this  arrangement,  and  how  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose  ;  design  is  stamped  on  all  that  exists. 

There  is  a  variety  called  sphynipicus,  or  sap-sucker,  whose  tongue 
is  not  sharp  or  extensile,  but  is  broad  and  covered  with  fine  sharp 
and  hard  papilla ;  with  this,  after  removing  the  outer  bark  with 
his  bill,  he  rasps  off  the  cambium,  or  new  and  soft  wood  and  inner 
bark,  on  which  he  subsists.  They  make  a  horizontal  row  of  round 
holes  sometimes  entirely  around  the  tree,  repeating  the  process  sev- 
eral times,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  inner  bark,  and  girdle  the  tree. 
They  prey  mostly  upon  evergreens,  doing  great  injury. 

Family  oTHiGin.ii,  Owls. — The  owls  are  mostly  nocturnal,  and 
all  carnivorous.  Their  solemn  appearance,  coupled  with  their 
strange  and  lugubrious  notes,  has  caused  traditional  superstition 
to  class  ihese  dismal  night  birds  as  illomened.  The  little  screech 
owl,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  family,  is  (iuite  common.  Its  shrill 
scream  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  until  familiarized,  is  really 
startling.  The  long-eared  owl  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  the  only 
variety  that  breeds  here  except  the  above.  The  great  gray  owl  and 
the  snowy  or  white  owl,  the  largest  of  the  owls,  are  natives  of  the 
boreal  regii>us,  but  travel  south  during  the  winter  and  aie  fre- 
(juently  seen  at  that  season. 

Family  FALt:oNiu.K,  Hawks.  — The  hawks  hold  the  same  relation 
to  the  feathered  tribes  that  the  I)east8  of  prey  do  to  the  mammals. 
In  round  numbers,  there  are  1,000  species  an<l  1200  genera  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.    Of  this  largi;  number,  we  hiive  but  three  or  four. 

The  red-tailed  buzzard,  or  hen  hawk,  is  (luite  common  and  well 
known. 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  of  medium  size,  of  great  courage,  and 
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very  active.     Will  pick  up  a  chicken  in  i)re»cnc(!  of  the  mistress  of 
the  poultry  yard,  and  do  it  so  adroitly  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed. 

The  rusty  crowned  falcon,  sparroiv  hawk,  is  one  of  the  smallest, 
and  preys  upon  sniull  birds.  This,  with  the  cooper,  or  chicken, 
hawk,  includes  about  all  that  are  now  common  in  this  locality. 

A  medium  sized,  reddish  colored  hawk,  called  prairie  hawk,  were 
very  numerous  at  an  early  day.  They  were  constantly  on  the  wing, 
liovering  near  the  j^round,  and  living  on  mice  and  insects  mostly. 
They  have  now  entirely  disappe.ired. 

OSPREY,  Fish  Hawk. — Are  quite  common  along  our  principal 
streams,  subsisting  exclusively  on  fish. 

Bald  Eagle. — This  emblem  of  the  Republic  lives  mostly  on  fish, 
and  is  a  piratical  parasite  of  the  o-prey.  It  will  sit  for  hours  watch- 
ing the  osprey,  and  when  that  bird  rises  from  the  water  with  its 
prey,  the  eagle  at  once  pounces  upon  it,  compels  it  to  drop  its  hard- 
earned  prize,  which  the  eagle  siezes  and  carries  to  its  eyrie,  where 
it  feasts  on  its  illgotten  treasure. 

The  traditional  nobility  of  the  eagle,  like  that  of  the  red  man, 
fades  out  on  close  acquaintance,  and  a  more  fitting  emblem  might 
take  ito  place  as  the  insignia  of  the  great  Republic. 

Mankind  makes  indiscriminate  warfare  on  the  hawk  family,  for 
the  reason  that  they  sometimes  take  a  chicken,  but  they  destroy 
immense  numbers  of  insect.s,  mice,  moles,  rabbits,  and  reptiles,  and 
with  few  exceptions  are  our  benefactors. 

Family  Catiiautid.e,  Vultures. — The  well-known  turkey  buz- 
zard is  the  only  specimen  of  tliis  family.  It  is  a  filthy,  gluttonous 
bird,  yet  entirely  harmless,  and  useful  as  a  scavenger. 

Family  Colu.mhid.e,  Pigeons. — The  wild  pigeon  are  only  vis- 
itors here,  their  breeding  places  are  in  the  dense  forest.  Thej- 
come  and  go  as  food  serves;  like  all  wild  birds  and  mammals,  they 
congregate  where  food  is  most  plentiful  and  most  to  their  taste. 

The  turtle-dove,  or  mourning-dove,  arc  numerous,  and  remain 
with  us  through  the  year.  Their  plaintive  note  in  a  minor  key, 
though  not  musical,  is  not  unpleasant,  and  would  be  seriously 
missed  from  the  usual  sounds  of  the  summer  day. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  claimed  to  have 
descended  from  some  of  the  wild  varieties,  by  their  divergence  from 
the  parent  stock,  furnish  the  strongest  proof  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  development. 

Family  Melf.agrid/E.  Tuhkeys. — The  wild  turkey  was  found 
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here  by  the  first  settlers,  and  still  holds  its  own,  or  is  probably  in- 
creasing, owiug  to  the  better  protection  furnished  by  tlie  increase  of 
timber. 

Family  Tetuaoniu^,  Gkousk. — The  pinnated  grouse,  or  jjrairie 
hen,  was  once  very  numerous,  congregating  in  flocks  in  the  full  to 
the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  and  when  tho  flock  rose  on 
the  wing  the  noise  resembled  distant  thunder.  They  were  shot  and 
taken  in  traps  in  any  amount  wanted.  The  attempt  to  protect 
these  birds  hy  game  laws  has  resulted  in  their  rapid  extinction; 
hunting  is  prohibited  till  the  chicks  are  nearly  grown,  consequently 
the  birds  are  tame,  and  with  trained  dogs,  when  a  covey  is  started, 
the  last  bird  is  killed,  the  slaughter  is  literally  murderous. 

The  rulTed  grouse,  or  partridge  of  New  England,  are  not  com- 
mon here,  a  stray  one  is  occasionally  seen,  and  the  peculiar  drum- 
ming sound  for  which  this  bird  is  noted,  is  heard  from  the  thick 
libber  but  seldom. 

Quail — Partridge  of  Virginia,  Bob  White. — These  prettj-  and 
useful  birds  have  largely  decreased  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  practice  of  every  boy  that  can  carry  a  gun  for  mere 
sport  shooting  the  little  innocents  should  be  discountenanced.  The 
amount  of  food  obtained  is  a  amall  equivalent  for  a  life  taken,  and 
is  it  not  barbarous  to  live  on  the  life  blood  of  innocent  beings  -  Is 
man  a  beast  of  prey?  he  is — but  should  he  be? 

Family  Charaduid.k,  Pi-over. — A  numerous  family,  containing 
nearly  a  hundred  species.  The  prairie  was  formerly  the  favorite 
haunt  of  a  number  of  species,  but  they  now  give  us  but  a  passing  call 
}J8  they  go  and  return  from  tlie  breeding  grounds  farther  north. 

Family  Scolapocid.'e  —  Snii'e,  Woodcock,  etc. — American 
woodcock,  a  favorite  bird  for  sportnmen,  plenty  in  some  localities. 
Long-billed  curlew,  once  numerous  on  the  prairie,  called  prairie 
snipe,  now  gone  to  a  newer  and  wilder  region.  The  sandpiper, 
godaris,  tattlers,  are  sometimes  seen;  these  last  are  all  shore  birds 
and  waders. 

Family  Ardf-id/K,  Herons. — The  ')lae  heron  is  comuKHi.  The 
white  heron  is  o'Ue  numerous  at  certain  seasons,  and  a  conspicu- 
ous object;  s  ..nding  midway  in  the  stream,  perfectly  motionless, 
he  watches  for  Ids  prey. 

BiTTEiiN,  iNDfAN  Hen,  Stake  DRIVER,  PuMi'KR. — Oncc  numer- 
ous, are  still  found  about  the  ponds  of  water  on  the  prairie. 

Blue  Bittern. — This  bird  has  been  injured  by  a  vulgar  name  ; 
its  long  legs  and  neck  are  not  ungraceful. 
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Fanjii-y  (JiuiD.K,  Ckaxes. — The  brown,  or  sand  hill  crane  has  a 
body  as  large  as  a  wild  turkey,  while  their  very  long  legs,  neck  and 
bill  give  them  a  majestic  and  commanding  appearance.  Their 
extreme  height  is  four  to  five  feet.  They  feed  mostly  on  grains 
and  insects,  frequenting  the  high  and  dry  prairie,  but  building  their 
nests  on  the  margin  of  ponds  or  streams.  The  young  in  color  and 
appearance  resemble  a  young  goslin.  They  arc  a  social,  playful 
bird,  collecting  in  groups  on  the  prairie,  where  they  were  fre- 
quently seen  dancing  cotillions.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  would  form 
a  circle,  lock  their  lieads  together,  circle  right  and  left,  let  go  and 
each  turn  by  a  succession  of  hops  and  again  lock  their  heads  and 
repeat,  occasionally  stopping  to  utter  their  loud  and  shrill  screams 
or  whoop,  which  could  be  heard  a  long  distance.  Wliether  this 
indulgence  is  approved  by  the  more  staid  and  older  cranes,  or  are 
the  wild  orgies  of  the  young  mad-caps,  is  not  known  ;  or  whether 
they  learned  from  unfeathered  bipeds,  or  the  unfeathered  learned 
of  the  cranes,  hHsnot  been  fully  settled.  They  were  once  numer- 
ous here,  and  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  prairie,  and  their  shrill 
whoop  one  of  the  frequent  and  conspicuous  sounds  that  greeted  the 
early  pioneer.  But  they  seldom  stop  here  now ;  their  scream  is 
heard  high  in  air,  in  spring  and  fall,  as  they  go  and  return  to  and 
from  their  breeding  places  in  the  far  North,  away  from  civilization. 

Family  Balmd.k,  Kaii.s,  Coots,  etc. — These  are  a  small  class  of 
birds  that  frequent  swamps  and  mar.shes,  and  from  the  absence 
here  of  their  favorite  haunts,  they  are  but  seldom  seen. 

Family  Axatid/K,  Geese,  Dicks,  etc. — The  Canada,  or  wild 
goose,  brant  and  ducks,  once  to  some  extent  reared  their  broods, 
and  summered  here,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  of 
ducks,  they  all  pass  by  for  their  summer  liaunts  in  a  newer  region, 
but  they  are  plentiful  in  spiing  and  fall,  as  a  supply  of  foodtemj  ^s 
them  to  tarry. 

Gulls,  pelicans,  loons,  swans,  and  other  water  fowl,  are  seen, 
some  of  them  frequently  in  large  flocks,  along  the  Illinois  river 
and  other  large  streams,  as  occasioual  visitors,  but  none  of  them 
make  this  locality  thtir  home. 

REPTILES. 

The   reptiles    common    to  this  latitude    are    not   plenty,   not- 
withstanding the  wide  circulation  of  the  Illinois  snake  stories. 
Turtles. — The  soft  turtle  is  common  about  the  large  streams. 
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The  snappirg  turtle  iind  speckled  turtle  iuc  iibcnit   sill  in  that  line. 
A  few  small  lizards  are  seen,  but  very  rare. 

Snakes. — Were  ouce  numerous  but  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
yellow-banded  rattlesnake,  "Crotalus  lUiris^sus,"  are  occasionally 
met  with,  but  have  so  far  diminished  as  to  cease  to  be  a  terror  to 
the  timid. 

The  praiiie  rattlesnake,  Massasauger, "  Crolalophous  tergeminus," 
once  so  numerous,  are  only  occasionally  found.  These  two  are  the 
only  venomous  reptiles  we  have.  The  copper  head  is  said  to  be 
found  f Either  south,  but  it  is  not  Ibund  here. 

Of  harmless  snakes,  we  have  the  water  snake,  the;  blowing  viper 
or  sissing  adder,  the  bull  snake,  a  very  large  and  beautiful  reptile, 
black  snake,  striptd  snake,  and  green  snake.  These  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  useful.  They  destroy  immense  numbers  of  field  mice 
and  other  vermin.  One  gcod  sized  bull  snake  is  worth  more  than 
a  dozen  cats  to  destroy  rats  and  mice,  and  yet  nearly  every  one 
kills  a  snake,  and  in  doing  so  tlie  farmer  kills  his  best  friends. 
The  immense  increase  of  the  field  mice,  "Arvicola  riparia,"  so 
destructive  to  young  trees,  is  mostly  due  to  this  senseless  war  on 
the  snakes.  Tlie  dread  of  a  snake  is  not  natural,  but  ac(iuired  and 
traditional.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  these  harmless 
reptiles  and  us  too,  and  by  relentles.'-ly  destroying  them  we  break 
Ihe  harmony  of  nature's  balance  and  do  irretrievable  injury.  The 
dangerous  poisonous  reptiles  should  be  destroyed,  but  the  harm- 
less ones  have  a  right  to  protect'ou,  and  our  best  interest  demands 
that  a  senseless  superstition  sliould  no  longer  mar  the  wisdom  of 
nature's  laws. 

Batiiacfiia. — The  wartod  toad  is  finite  common.  The  tree  frog 
may  be  lieard  from  his  perch  whenever  the  increasing  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  calls  forth  his  thankful  song. 

The  bull  frog  is  not  common,  and  his  deep  bass  is  missed  from 
the  summer  evening  concerts  of  animated  life. 

The  gieen  frog  is  found  where  the  moisture  an<l  other  surround- 
ings suit  his  taste,  but  less  abundant  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  peeping  frog  is  found  where  wa'.er  exists  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  it  is  singular  how  soon  a  pond  formed  on  dry  grounil 
will  develop  this  noi.'y  little  batrachian.  Its  familiar  note  in 
early  spring  shows  that  the  icy  chains  of  winter  have  broken  and 
released  him  from  his  cozy  bed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  marsh,  where 
in  unconscious  silence  he  has  slept  the  winter  away. 


THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

SfHOOL     COMMIBSIO.NKUS     AND     Coi'NTV     SurElUNTKNUKNTB     OK 

La  Sai<le  €oiiNTY. 

Charles  llayward,  1831  to  1833 ;  David  Letts,  1833  to  1835  ; 
William  Sladden,  1835  to  1841;  W.  H.  W.  Cushman,  1841  to  1843  ;, 
Lorenzo  Leland,  184:5  to  1849;  Lucien  B.  Delano,  1849  to  1851; 
Wells  Wait,  1851  to  1853  ;  D.  P.  Jones,  1853  to  1857  ;  Wells  Wait, 
1857  to  1863;  J.  M.  Day,  1863  to  1869;  Geo.  S.  Wedgwood,  1869  ti> 
1872  ;  R.  Williams,  1873  to  1877. 

Number  males  in  County  under  21  years 17,236 

Number  females  in  County  under  21  years.. 17,615 

Total  number  persons  u.^der  31  years 34,851 

Number  males  between  6  and  21  years 11,391 

Number  females  between  6  and  21  years  11,177 

Total  number  between  6  and  21  years 33,168 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled 7,983 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled... 8,349 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 16,332 

Number  school  districts 298 

Number  districts  having  sctiool  5  months  or  more 291 

Number  districts  having  school  less  than  5  months 7 

Total  number  Public  Schools  sustained 347 

Total  number  of  months  schools  sustained 2,843. 63 

Average  number  months  schools  sustained 7.58 

Grand  total  number  days  attendance 15,865.04 

Number  Graded  Schools 19 

Number  months  taught  in  Graded  Schools 834 

Number  Ungraded  Schools 282 

Number  months  taught  in  Ungraded  Schools 1,391.90 

Number  Public  High  Schools 5 

Number  Male  Teachers 316 

Number  Female  Teachers 394 

Total  number  Teachers 610 

Number  months  taught  by  Male  Teachers 1,019.55 

Number  months  taught  by  Female  Teachers 2,021.75 

Total  number  months  taught 3,041.35 

Number  Private  Schools 16 

Number  male  pupils  in  Private  Schools 639 

Number  female  pupils  in  Private  Schools 558 

Total  number  pupiU  in  Private  Schools 1,197 
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Number  teacliers  in  Private  Schools 27 

Highest  monthly  salary  paid  to  any  Male  Teacher |2()0.0() 

Highest  monthly  salary  paid  to  any  Female  Teacher 70.00 

Lowest  monthly  salary  paid  to  any  Male  Teacher 'iO.UO 

Lowest  monthly  salary  paid  to  any  Female  Teacher IH.OO 

Number  of  applicants  examined  for  Teaching r>21 

Number  of  males  rej  ected 21 

Number  of  females  rejected 61 

Number  Districts  having  Libraries 3!) 

Number  Vols,  bought  during  year  for  District  Libraries.  2!)H 

Total  number  Vol.s.  in  District  Libraries 1,461 

Number  acres  School  Lands  sold  during  year 4;i 

Number  acres  School  Lands  remaining  unsold ^O;} 

Number  School  Houses  built  during  year :{ 

Number  Stone  School  Houses 1 

Number  Brick  School  Houses 21 

Niinil>er  Frame  School  Houses 280 

Total  number  in  County 302 

P^sUmatod  VMlue  of  School  Property !|;272,vS;{r).00 

Amount  of  Receipts  (ftring  year ^ 26(i,l'^'1.72 

Amount  paid  Teachers ...  13r),()3't.84 

Total  K.xpeiulitures  for  the  year 213.274.1:5 


CHURCHES. 


Oi'janized. 

Adams — 

Lutheran 1847 

Norwegian  M.  E 1*^58 

Methodist  Episcopal 18G0 

Baptist _ 1847 

Catholic 1862 

Allen- 
Allen  Chapel,  M.  E ..        1871 

Protestant  German 1870 

Brookfield — 

Presbyterian,  of  Ottawa 1833 

Transferred  to  Brookfield 1840 

Bruce — 

Streator  Catholic  Mission 

Presbyterian,  as  the  Galloway  Church.         1858 

Transferred  to  Streator.. .'. 1870 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal 1878 

Methodist  Epis-jopal 

Baptist 1873 

United  Brethren 1873 

German  Evangelical 


No.  of 
McmberH 

200 
20 
71 
40 


40 
15 


30 
800 

lio 

44 

300 
74 


Cost  of 
Cluircli 
Editlce. 


14,500 
4,000 


2,500 
3,000 


1,500 


2,500 
7,500 
4,500 
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Deer  Park-  ■^'*-'""^'''Emflc... 

Uiiptist 184y  42  $2,000 

Mclhodisl 1.200 

Kiiglc  — 

Ciitliolic 500  2,000 

Eiirl— 

Mctlioilist  Episcopal - 1H42  ...  3,500 

Congregational 1807         

Presbyterian 1852  GO 

Universalist 1867  00  15,000 

Uai)tist 

Kden — 

Tonica  Congregational ISW  140  3,500 

Jiaptist,  organized  at  Veriniliionville  .         1S3(>         

Removed  to  Touica 1850  76  2,500 

Methodist  Episcopal -..         1855  70  3,000 

German  Evangelical 1870  100 

Cedarport  M.  E 1848         1,800 

Fall  Iliver — 

Hickory  Point  M.  E --.  50  3,0o0 

Farm  Ridge — 

Protestant  Episcopal,  St.  Andrew's.--         1851  35  1  *?00 

Lutheran 1859  42  2,000 

Methodist,  built  by  the  Lut'.ierans 1854         :,"»u) 

Presbyterian,  at  Grand  Ridge 1856  103  1,850 

Freedom — 

Methodist  Episcopal 1835  50  4,000 

German  Methodist... 50  2,000 

Ba|)tist 1842  out  of  use. 

Presbyterian,  at  Gouldlowu 1846         1,200 

Grand  lui;dd«-- 

Catholic  Church 300  4,000 

Geruian  Protestant  Methodist .50  3,000 

Yale  M.  E 80  2,S0(f 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 1855  110  2,500 

Groveland — 

Congregational  ( Rutland) 1854  35  2,800 

I  Methodist  Episcopal  .        1864  40  2,000 

New  Rutland-  Adventists 1865  40  2,000 

(Christian 1866  70  3,800 

Hope — 

f  Catholic 1875  100  2,800 

Trut.Mt    I  Bapiist -..         1868  40         

^*'^^*^"^  "I  Methodist 1869  40 

I  Catholic 1868  140 

La  Salle— 

Catholic— St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 1838  4,000  75,000 

Protestant  Evangelical 1863  200  1,200 

Congregational 1852  80        

Methodist  Episcopal 200  12,000 


(^hurches. 


;m;) 


1,200 


Manlius — 

Congregalioiuil 

Hupt  ist 

I'rotcstiint,  EpiBcopiil 

Uuiversiilisl 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Mendota— 

Methodist  Epi.scoptil 

Uiiptist 

Calliolic 

Presbyterian 

Congregat  ional 

Gcraiuii  Outliolic 

(ierman  JjUli)erau 

Evangelical  Association 

L'nited  Brethren 

Miller— 

Lutheran,  at  Norway 

Mormon 

Mission  Lutheran 

Protestant  Methodist 

Church  built  1855,  removed  to  Sheridan 

Universalist 

Methodist  Episcopal  being  organized. 
Northville — 

Methodist  Episcopal  at  Asbury 

Ottawa — 

A  Mission  in  1838,  Catholic,  St.  Colum 
bia.. . . . 

A  church  costing  $45,000  was  burned. 

The  First  Congregational 

The  Plymouth  Cnurch 

The  two  united - 

Baptist 

I'rotestant  Episcopal  - 

Presbyterian - 

Methodist  Episcopal 

German  Evangelical  Association 

8t    Francis,  German  Catholic 

German  Lutheran 

Otter  Creek— 

.Hopewell  Chapel,  United  Brethren,-. 
Peru — 

Catholic  and  German  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Presbyterian,   organized  at   Rockwell 
Removed  to  Peru  1889,  made  Congre- 
gational   ( Parsonage,  $3,200) 


ani/.fd. 

No   of 
.Mi'iiilier!' 

C'unl  of 
I'hurtli 
Kdillcc. 

18<)0 

212 

i!4,000 

18(5(5 

112 

2.500 

18()7 



2,000 

185J» 

40 



80 



185:3 

200 

T.OOO 

1851 

286 

18,000 

1851 

550 

8,000 

1855 

l(5!t 

4.<00 

1855 

45 

3,000 

1856 

110 

9,001) 

1M58 

38 

•5,000 

18(57 

85 

3,0U0 

1875 

52 

2, out) 

1840  C 

ng4()0 

4,000 

1844 

40 

fiOO 

1840C 

'ngGOO 

7.000 

1845  1 
1870  \ 

40 

1,500 

1877 

12 

1,2U0 





1,200 

1844 

3,000 

<i,oOO 

18:W  ) 

1858  - 

274 

35,000 

187n) 

1811 

269 

10,000 

18;J8 

110 

14,000 

186!t 

100 

22,000 

1830 

210 

15,000 

1865 

60 

2,400 

1858 

750 

1855 

35  1 

■aniilies 

1866 

13 

l.:}00 

1840 

2,000 

15,000 

1845 

40 

3,300 

1837 

then  5 

- .. .. 

1853 

70 

10,000 

586 
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V,x     „f       (^8t  of 

Seneca-  Meruhor*..  E^ia^,. 

Catholic,  St.  Patrick's     ,-  1808 

Metliodist  Episcopal 180:} 

Baptist 1866 

Serena — 

Seventh  Day  All ventists 1874 

French  Protestants 1873 

Union  Churcli 1S77 

United  Brethren..- 

Soutli  Ottawa — 

Presbyterian 184!) 

Troy  Grove — 

German  Catholic 

Lutheran 

Presbyteriiiu 

Bethel 

I'tica — 

Catiiolic 1852 

Baptist - 1876 

Vermillion — 

Congregational 1837 

Prot'nt  Methodist  occupy  the  Church. 
AValtham — 

Presbyterian _ 1845* 

Baptist  (near  Utica) 


1,000 
36 
25 

$15,000 

60 
50 

20 

1,200 
1,000 
4,000 



1,800 

500 
30 
20 

12,000 
1,500 
3,500 
3.000 

3,000 
75 

10,000 

2,000 


8,000 
1,200 


WEALTH   AND  RESOURCES   OF   LA  SALLE 

COUNTY, 

The  following  statement  of  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal 
es*ate  of  La  Salle  county  for  1876,  and  of  the  taxes  for  all  purposes 
assessed  for  that  year,  is  the  annual  statement  made  by  H.  A.  Mc- 
Caleb,  County  Clerk,  and  is  correct,  but  in  c*nc  ^^a'-ticular  gives  a 
very  erroneous  impression  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
county.  The  law  requires  the  assessors  to  assess  all  property  at 
its  cash  value,  but  the  tendency  has  e\cr  been  to  yearly  lun  the 
price  down,  till  for  the  year  here  given  it  is  scarcely  50  per  cent,  of 
the  real  value.  The  assessed  price  of  land  for  18 1?  is,  for  im- 
proved land,  $26.2.")  per  acre:  for  unimproved,  $13.73;  average, 
$24.79;  while  the  actual  value  is  twice  that.  Horses  average  |46.33, 
mules  $40.69,  cattle  $15  82,  sheep  $2.09,  hogs  $3.14,  pianos  $95  55, 
parlor  orgar.s  $42.50.  A  glance  at  this  list  will  make  it  apparent 
that  the  aggregsUc  of  the  assessed  valuation  should  be  doubled  at 
Iciist  to  show  the  true  amount. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  TAXES  FOR  THE  YEAR  im. 


State 
Tuxes. 


Railroad  Taxes |  3^,^  j 

Back  Taxes  

General  Taxe;* 


2,74:5.05 
ti!»,ni.l3 


County 
Taxes. 


Town 
TaxtH. 


#T5,5(il.;30 


I  2,8fi5.7T  1  $      872.51 


3,60U,5.1         4,767.01  i         0,777. 5^ 


District 
School. 


*  7,010. .50 


51,879.81 


$00,855.15 


20,146.56        141,874. 


07 


*-25,786.08     1155,708.22 


Railroad  Taxes |,     ^■^^.,^, 

Back  Taxes 

General  Taxes 


162.;)3 
t),582.,TI 


Railroad  Taxes 
Back  Taxes  .... 
General  Taxes 


$7,301.27 


Continued. 


ni!?h  .School. 


$  2,0^7.5!* 

$      723.10 

2,027.90 

3.30 

42,3 12.  CO 

4,80(1. 50 

$40,437.. 55 

$5,527.32 

*  3,311.83 
0,710.72 
97,070  58 


$110,99!).  13 


$  211.34 

94  42 

2,339.15 


IntereHt  Bond,  i        Totals. 


$2,044  91 


$  989.79 
10,109.11 


$11,158  90 


$  22,952.57 

29,90;*  58 

449,245.28 


$:02,100  »;! 
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History  of  La  Salle  County. 


LODGES  AND  SOCIIOTES. 

MASONIC. 

Organ- 

Ottawa—  i^t;ti 

Ottawa  Connnandery,  No.  10 1851 

Shabona  Chaptei,  No.  37... 1876 

Occuk'utal  Lodge,  .\.  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  40 

Humboldt  Lod<r«j,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  555 

Peru — 

St.  Jolin's  Lodce,  No.  13 1843 

Pern  Chapter,  R.  A.  M 1860 

St.  John's  Connnandery 1807 

Mauskiu.ks — 

iSIarseillcs  Lodge,  No.  417 

Tonic  A — 

Tonica  Lodge,  No.  304.  _ 1861 

Stki:atou— 

Blue  Lodge,  No.  607 - 1868 

Chapter  R.  A.  M. ,  No.  168 1875 

SlIEUID.\N— 

Sheridan  Lodge,  No.  35 1875 

TUOY   GltOVE — 

LoSTAN'i  — 

Lostaut  Lodge,  No.  597 

La  Saij.e — 

Acaeia  Lodge,  No.  67 1849 

Utic.a — 

Cement  Lodge,  No.  304 

Cement  Chapter,  R.  A.  M..  No,  58. 1800 

Leland — 

LeIandLodge,  No.  558 1867 

Seneca — 

Seneca  Lodge.  No.  532-. 1867 

Eatit<vii,i,k — 

Meridian  Lodge,  No.  183 1854 

RlTLAND — 

Rutland  Lodge,  No.  477 

Rutland  Chapter,  R.  A  M.,  No.  113 1807 

New  Rutland  Council,  No.  52... 1871 

Mendot-x — 

Mendota  Lodge,  No.  17G 

Mendota  Chapter,  No.  79 

Mendota  Counci',  No.  33 

Bethany  Commandery,  No.  28 

I.   O.  o.    V. 
Ottaw.\ — 

(Ottawa  Lodge,  No.  41 .. 1856 

fiibrary,  900  vols. 


No,  of 
Membr?!. 

CO 

95 

132 


78 
63 
30 


119 
40 

26 


35 

80 

47 
39 

18 

46 

60 

31 
77 
34 

112 

09 
46 
38 


109 


Lodges  and  Societies. 
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Orgaii- 

Uttawa  Liicampment,  No.  ^3...  los,. 

L<'ssiug  Lodge,  x\().  320 ^^ 

Iflhiud  Eneuinpment,  jMo.  Ill 

Tou ti  Lodge,  No.  3U9.  " 

Peuu—  

Florence  LMdge,  No.  1,  Daughters  of  Rebecca- 

i\lokena  Lodge,  No.  34 .... 

Peru  Encatnpment,  No.  164 "' 

Hebecca  Lodge,  No.  89...         

Mahseiij.es —  

Juuietta,  No.  201 .^.r. 

Marseilles  Encampment,  No" '150  "'" 

TOiS'ICA —  ■ 

Tonica,  No.  298 ,y,,, 

Strkatou—                            -  ^^"l 

Edinu  Lodge,  No.  391 , op.c, 

Streator  Lodge,  No.  002. . . .       ^7: 

Bethoven  Lodge """ " ^^^^ 

SlIEUlDAN —  " " 

Sheridan  Lodge...  .^,^, 

TitoY  Ghove—  ■--     ^^^"^ 

Sliiloh  Lodge ,„-y 

LOSTANT —  '^'"^ 

La  Salle — 

La  Salle  Lodge,  No.  101 

Arndt  Lodge,  No.  52;! 

Utica —  '  - 

Utica  Lodge,  No.  403  ,c,,. , 

GUAND    KiDGK-  - ^^^'•' 

Victor  Lodge,  No.  57S 
Lelaxi) —  

Lelaud  Lodge,  No.  3r,2... 
Seneca — 

Manlius  L^dge,  No.  491 

eaula^ LLE- "''''  J^"c»"ii>uuui t,'No."i49 :::::::::::  isrs 

Shabona  Lodge,  No.  294..  io,., 

Rutland—  ^^''' 

New  Rutland  Lodge,  No    007 
Mendota— 

Mendota  Lodge,  No.  29;{  ... 

Allemania  Lodge,  No.  4li!!"^ 

-MISCELLANEOUS    .SO(  I  !•  I  i  kk 


No.  of 
Jlemb'rs 

47 

ns 

[yl 

60 
86 
33 
40 

50 
18 

5:} 

98 
40 


30 
3-5 


Ox 


43 

40 

40 


30 

;!0 
10 

(5.-) 
16 

08 


40 
40 


rr 
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History  of  La  Salle  County. 


Organ-      No.  of 
PkRU —  \v.vA.    Memb'rs. 

Gennau  Benevolent  Society 

Peru  Turn verein 

St.  Mary's  Total  Abstinence  Society..- 

St.  Patrick  Benevolent  Society 

La  Sam/E — 

Father  Matthew  T.  A.  S 

Boys  St.  Patrick  Cadets 

B''Others'  Purochial  School - 

Academy  by  the  saine. 

School  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity 

Hibernian  Benevolent  Society 

K.O.  P ■ 

A.  O.  U.  W - 

Stkeatoii — 

N.  Streator  Lodge,  No.  429,  L  O.  G.  T., 1876 

Centennial  Temple,  No.  1,  \5.  O.  A.  T 187G 

Rose  of  Eden 1817 

Father  Matthew  T.  A.  S 

Centennial  Lodge,  No.  14,  vV.  O.  of  W 

N.  Streator  Lodge,  A.  O.  of  U.  W 

Eaolk — 

Father  Matthew  T.  A.  S 

Utk^a — 

Father  Matthew  T.  A.  S. 

Starved  Rock  Lo  Ige,  L  O.  of  G.  T 1877 

Mendota — 

A.  O.  I.  W 1877 

Mendota   Benevolent  Society 

Mendota Turners ' ...   ... 

Independent  Order  G.  T.,  No.  416 

Star  Temple,  N.).  2,  l-.  O.  A.  T - 

Red  Ribbon  Club _..     1877 

Mendota  Cassino 

Mendota    Library  Association,  1,600  vols.,    en- 
dowed by  Win .  Graves 


168 
74 
30 

28 

400 
300 
200 
200 
200 
120 
41 
25 

29 
80 
40 
80 
38 


50 

4.^) 
HO 

24 
80 
50 
56 
51 
300 
40 

182 
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]manijfacturp:s  in  la  s.\lle  county. 

LaSalle— 

The  Phoenix    Glass   Co.   manufacture  38,000  50  feel 
boxes     of    window    glass   annually,    averaging    $3 

per  box $114,000 

Matheisou  &  Ileiglcr  Zinc  Works  manufacture  8,000,000 

lbs.  spelter  annually 500,000 

The  ore  is  brought  from  Wisconsin  and  Mis.«ouri. 
Men  employed,   300.     The  coal   is  obtained  from  a 


Manvfarfures. 
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shaft  on  tlie  premises.    Thev  consume  100  tons  per 

(lay.     Tliey  liave   ii  roUinir-mill  for  manufacturinj; 

slieet  zinc  of  capacity  Kiual  to  tlie  manufaoliire.     ' 
The  La  Salle  Zinc  Co.  manufacture  3,600,000  lbs.  si)elter 

per  annum..       ..$225,000 

I  iH.'y  consume  50  tons  coal  jier  day. 
Robert  Lanyan  &  Co.'s  Zinc  Works  iiialic  6,000  lbs.  of 

spelter  daily,  or  1,800,000  lbs.  annually,  worth  about     110  000 

and  consume  25  tons  of  coal    per  day. 
The  manufacture   of  cigars,   sash,   doors,    blinds,  and 

beer, will  amount  to  many  thousands. 
Marseilles — 

Pitts  &  Co.  manufacture  threshing  machines 250  000 

Adams,  agricultural  implements- loo'ooo 

Young  &Co.,  paper ";;;     ao'ooo 

Mendota — 

Western  Cottage  Organ  Co.  turns  out .^00  000 

Donahue  &  Madden,  wagons,  foundry,  etc 25,000 

Hastings  &  Co.,  wagons  and  carriages 7  500 

Hennery's  Brewery , _ 50000 

Mendota  Linseed  Oil  Works,  capacity  75,000  bu.  of  seed. 
Ottawa — 

Glass  works  manufacture,  in  value.. 150  000 

per  annum.     They  consume  8,0J0  tons  of  coal,  250 
tons  soda  ash,  15,000  tons  of  sand,  3  tons  of  arsenic 
employ  150  hands.     4,000  bbls.  of  lime,  and  300,000 
feet  of  lumber  for  boxes. 
Ottawa   Starch   Factory    consume     from    100,000   to 
250,000  bu.  of  corn  per  annum,  and  turn  out  1,000 
lbs.  starch  daily  when  running. 
King  &  Hamilton  manufacture  corn  cultivators  and 

corn  shellers  to  the  amount  of 200  000 

Geo.  W.  Kugg,  manufacturer  of  furniture. "ao'ooo 

Mayerhofer,  plows  and  cultivators ; 40000 

The  manufacture  of  cutlery,  sash,   doors,    and  blinds,         ' 

pumps,  etc.,  will  amount  to '     75  OOO 

Peru —  " " '        ' 

The  Illinois  Zinc  Co.  manufacture  4,000.000  ll)s.  of 
spelter  annujilly,   and  consume  60  tons  of  coal  daily  250,000 

The  firm  of  Brewster,  ITuse  &  Co,  manufacture  plows, 
cultivators,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 200  000 

The  business  of  the  Peru  Foundry,  Brenner  &  Snow, 
amounts  to 40  qqq 

The  manufacture  of  lieer  amounts  to  over  100  barrels 
daily. 
Utica — 

The  production  of  hydraulic  lime  is  75,000  bbls.,  worth     1 10  000 

Sewerage  pipe,  130,000  feet,  worth ...  38'(  00 

Drain  tile,  250,000  feel,  WT)rth..  '^o'oqq 
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A.MOl'NT   OK   COHN,    OaTS,    ANU    LiVK    StOCK,    TIIK    PliOOl.cmON    OK 

L\Sai.i,k  County,  Siih-i'Kd  tku  A.\.\(:\r. 


L!i  Salle 

Uticii,  l)y  J:i>j.  Cliirk  &  8011 

"      by  Gilbert 

Ciirs  of  Stock 

P(M'u,  Day's  Wiirc'hou^e 

"       Young's  Wiiri'housc 

"      Stockdale's  Wai  chouse 

Ottawa,  average  shipment 

Ottawa  Corn  Stareli  Co.  consume 

Seneca 

Hansom 

Mart^eilles,  Scott  &  Harrington  ..- 

Ward 

Alendota  

Touica - 

Lostant 

Winona,  \  supposed  to   be  the  \ 

proportion  trom  LaSalle || 

New  kuthtnd,  \  supposed  lo  i)e  \ 

tlic  i)r()portion  from  LaSalle.  f 

Sheridan 

Serena 

Wedron 

Gnuul  Ridge..-. _  _ 

Streator 

Leland . 

Earl 

Meriden 

.ATendota 

Sandwich  (one -half).. 

Somonauk        " 

(lartield,  ]Munst<  r,  Dayton 


f'nrx  of 

Live 
Sti  ck. 


43 


225 

40 


845 
245 

240 

225 

580 

yo 

15 
107 

84 

i:y 
200 
120 

227 


50 


I3iish(l?<  of 

('Ol'Il. 

:{2!t,3.r> 
210,000 
27u,000 


2;-0,000 
200,000 

2:)0.ooo 

1,300,000 
1  (.10, 000 
(K'0,000 
130,000 
300,000 

(50,000 
300,000 

70,000 

'j;j,ooo 

92,000 

85,000 

77,000 
100,000 

15,000 
200.000 
250,000 

00,000 
151 ,000 
120,000 
300,000 

('0,1100 

03,000 
100,000 


Totals 3,211  0,305,335 

Grass  Seed  grown  in  County,  100,000  bushels. 


of  UlllH. 

85,300 
22,000 
35,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
35,000 


200,001) 
20,000 

100,000 
30,000 
75,000 
35,000 
52,000 

50,000 

40,000 

15,000 
20,000 
2,00:) 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
40,000 
44,000 
70,000 
24,000 
15,000 
25,000 

1,335,300 


Am«.uutof  Coal  raised  at  LaSalle  and  Peru.. 300,000  tons  annually 
"      "     fchipped  from  Streator 300,000     " 


000,000 


Arr/va/    f  Boats  at  Ottawa. 
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Ice  Tuaue  ok  Peki;  and  LaSam.k. 
Ice  Cut— McConiiick o-;n<iM  f  .,. 

u  If,,  ,,  u  r  •       'S).U<H)  tons. 

II  >ect  Looinis _ ...'>r,,()()0     " 

\f^   k\^  ^<' l.-i.OO.)     " 

'^^^^^\^^"'' - 3r»,o(j()   " 

Total  ut  Pom  aud  La  Salle IJo.OOU  tons. 


PO]>lJLAT[()X  OF  STATE  AND  COUNTY. 

1820.     1830.      IHIO.     ]8.:0.      1800.       1870. 

ri     ^---v;^^'^^"^     157,44.-,    470.183    8r)l,4:0     1,7111).-,!     2  .5:i;>  8<)l 
County  of  LaSalle,  S),84S      nisiG       '  48;332       '  tiO;792 


SALP:  of  TOWN  LOTS  IN  OTTAWA  IN   183! 

1833. 


Block  4, 
Block  11, 
IJlock  12, 
Blocx  12, 
Block  13, 


Lot        7 
S.  i  Lot  8 
Lot  0 

Lot  2 

Lots  4,  5,  0 


32 

20 

12 

100 


Block  10, 
Block  f), 
Block  17, 
Bh.ck  11, 
Block  12, 


Lot  1(5, 

Lot    3, 

Lot    3, 

S.  i  Lot  2, 

Lot    8, 


Lot  2,  Block  11,  embraces  the  N.  i^  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
Lot  8,  Block  2,  embraces  the  8.  f^  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
The  price  for  Lot  8  was  ,>?12  cash  aud  $15  Couuty  orders, 


AND 


$18 
14 
20 
30 
27 

Scjuare. 
Square. 


ARiaVAL  OF  BOATS  AT  OTTAWA. 

To  show  the  amount  of  river  trade  in  tlie  olden  time  the  follow 
ing  arrival  of  river  boats  at  Ottawa  is  inserted  : 

RATE.  UOAT.  CM'TArv 

1831,  October  IG.  The  Traveler 

1832,  April  4.  The  Caroliue  .. . 

1833,  January  14.  Exchange 

"     Julys.  Exchange... 

"     July  13.  Exchange 
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DATE. 

1849.  Maicli  13. 
14. 
15. 
1(5. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 

24. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

21), 
30. 
30. 

1. 

2. 


April 


u               i>  7 

"               (.'  () 

"  ibl 

"  11. 

"  11. 

"  13. 

"          "  15. 

"          "  18. 


UOAT.  fAI'TAIN. 

Tamerlane- Rofif. 

JiHpero Hall. 

Alvarado Moore. 

Revolution Hill. 

Prairie  Bird  Johnston. 

Lightfoot Brooks. 

Uncle  Tobey McMalian. 

Avalanche Moss. 

Timolion Ryder. 

Revolution Hill. 

Prairie  Bird Pratt. 

Alvarado - Moore.     . 

Acadia - Russell. 

Liglitfoot - Broolis. 

( )cean  Wave Deviny. 

Eureka Laycant. 

Timolion. Ryder. 

Praiiie  Bird Hill. 

Alvarado Moore. 

Avalanche Moss. 

Ocean  Wave Deviny. 

Dan'l  Stillman Do  Witt. 

Eureka Sargeant. 

Timolion Ryder. 

Avalanche Moss. 

Prairie  State - -  Baldwin. 

Ocean  Wave Deviny. 

Revolution Hill. 

Eureka Laycant. 

Timolion Ryder. 


PATRONS  OF  lilTSBANDRY. 


No.  of 
grange:.  Meinb'rij. 

Dayton 27 

Deer  Park 2(5 

Diamond  Creek,  Dana 20 

Eagle... 14 

Freedom ...  40 


No.  of 
Memh'rB. 


Graud  Rapids 18 

Groveland 35    Utica 

Mission... 23    Union  (Prairie  Center) 


GRANGE. 

Peru 20 

Pomona  (Rutland) 22 

Rutland -    46 

Serena.. 20 

Sheridan 22 

Tonica 60 

14 
55 


Northville 30    Wallace 36 


Vitit'S  and  Vilhujcs. 


r.47 


dTIP:S  AND   VILLA(4ES. 

There  are  live  cities  inLaSalU'  tounty,  live  iiu'orporateil  villnf;cs, 
an  1  ten  other  considcrahle  towns  iind  niilroail  .stations. 

Ottawa  was  platted  by  State  aulhority  "uul  recorded  at 
Peoria,  tlun  the  county  seat,  Dccensher  o,  1H;;0.  In  1H;J9  it  became 
a  village,  with  limited  municipal  jiowcr,  and  made  a  city  by  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  185;j.  Wni.  Ilickling  was  the  lirsf  mayor. 
In  1876  Ottawa  polled  l.TjUO  volt  ,  and  must  contain  nearly  10,000 
people.  The  population  of  Ottawa  at  the  last  census  was  about 
8,000. 

La  Salle  became  an  important  place,  in  addition  li»  its  natural 
location  and  resources,  uy  the  decision  (>t'  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  placing  the  termination  of  the  canal,  or  its 
junction  with  the  Illinois  river,  within  its  limits,  in  183(5.  In  18:57 
the  town  was  laid  out,  and  iucorpoi-ated  a  city  in  185'^.  In  1876 
La  Salle  polled  1,124  votes;  this  would  indicate  from  6,000  to  7,000 
population, 

Peru  was  first  surveyed  and  platted  by  the  school  commission- 
ers in  18;{4.  The  Ninawa  addition  was  platted  and  recorded  by  T. 
D.  Brewster  in  1836,  embracing  must  of  the  business  part  of  the 
town.  Peru  was  incorporated  a  city  in  March,  1851.  T.D.Brews- 
ter was  the  first  mayor.  Vote  polled  in  1876,  8f!  \  and  the  popula- 
tion  must  be  about  5,000. 

Mendota  was  made  an  incorporated  town  in  18.")1,  with  J.  H, 
Adams  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  made  a  city 
in  March,  1867.  Boyd  Lowe  was  the  first  mayor.  Vote  in  1876, 
973;  indicating  over  5,000  population. 

Earlville  was  made  an  important  commercial  point  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  in  18.^3,  a  ciuporation,  with 
municipal  power,  in  1863,  and  a  city  in  1877.     J.  J.  Pool  is  mayor. 

Leland  was  surveyed  and  the  town  i)lat  recorded  in  18r);{,  and 
called  Whitefield,  and  the  station  named  Waverly,  but  Leland 
eventually  became  the  only  name.  It  was  incorporated  a  village  in 
1859. 

Lostant  was  laid  out  in  1861,  and  incorporated  a  village  in  1867. 

New  Rutland  was  surveyed  and  the  plat  recorded  in  1855. 

Seneca  was  for  a  time  called  Crotty,  from  Jeremiah  Crotty  who 
laid  out  the  town.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1848. 
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Stro!af)r  was  laid  out  in  1807,  and  incorporated  a  villarijc  in  1874. 
It  polls  alx.ut  J,()0)  votes,  and  must  liav»!  (j.OOD  people. 

Sheridan  was  laid  out  in  1871,  just  after  the  c<jnipIeliou  of  Fox 
River  Railroad. 

Ulieawas  hful  out  in  IS.") -J,  and  has  had  several  additions,  and 
was  made  a  village  in   18G7. 

Tonicii  was  laid  out  by  A.  J.  West  in  18>:],  and  incorporated  a 
village  several  years  since. 

Garrteld,  Munster,  Dana,  Dayton,  AVedrou,  Serena,  and  Grand 
Ridge,  are  ail  railroad  towns  doing  considerable  business,  and 
promise  well  for  the  future. 


OTTAWA  ACADEMY  OF   NArURAL   SCIKXCES. 


In  February,  18(;6,  W.  W.  Calkii\s  and  Drs.  Paul. and  Gibbs  met 
in  Dr.  Paul's  olllce,  and  considted  as  to  the  propriety  of  organizing 
a  geological  society.  Dr.  L.  N.  Dimniick  and  .J.  \V.  Calkins  came  to 
their  aid,  and  by  a  united  efVort  secured  tin;  following  named  per- 
sons as  members  : 

W.  AV.  Calkins,  Dr.  John  Paul,  Dr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  Dr.  L.  N.  Dim. 
mick,  .Ia«.  \V.  Calkins,  Col.  I).  F.  llitt,  D.  S.  Ebersol,  Dr.  C.  Hard, 
Dr.  U  M.  McArthur,  L.  E.  Gibbs.  David  Walker,  W.  Rushnell,  Rev. 
C.  II.  Force,  W.  II.  Cushman,  John  B.  Rice,  F.  F.  Rrower,  Thomas 
Orton,  Col.  Ralph  Plumb,  ^I.  Kirki)atrick,  Geo.  Campbell,  Geo.  S. 
Stebbins  and  J.  D.  Catou.  In  March,  18U(i,  they  perfected  an  organi- 
zation byelectiug  David  ^Valker,  President;  L.  E.  Gibbs,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  C.  Hard,  Second  Viee-President  ;  \V.  AV".  Calkins,  Sec- 
retary, In  1867,  Dr.  .lohn  Paul  was  elected  President;  Col.  D.  F. 
ilitt,  Vice-President.    In  1SG9,  W.  W.  Calkins  was  made  President. 

Lectures  have  been  givi  n  by  J.  D.  Caton  on  the  American  Deer, 
and  Origin  of  the  Prairies  ;  the  Fresh  Water  Shell  of  La  Salle,  by 
W.  AV.  Calkins;  Prof.  Jolin  W.Cook,  of  England;  Prof.  W.  Gun- 
ning, of  Cambridge  ;  Judge  Gilman,  and  others.  In  187:3,  the 
Society  suftered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Pau',  a  most 
energetic  and  valuable  worker  for  the  AcadL'm3\  D.  S.  Ebersol  was 
elected  President  in  1873,  and  still  occupies  that  position. 


Ottrnoa  Avademy  of  Natural  i^c fences.      .140 


The  Academy  1ms  a  large  and  valuahlo  collection  of  specimens  in 
the  several  departments  of  natural  Hcicnce,  mostly  donations  from 
its  members  and  others.  Exchanges  and  donations  are  solicited.  Tiie 
museum  is  open  to  the  i)ublie,  and  most  valuable  results  will  spring 
from  this  ellort  of  the  energetic  and  able  men  who  have  it  in  charge. 
A  taste  for  natural  science  lias  been  fostered  by  this  institution,  and 
the  subject  has  received  more  attention  in  f.n  Sidle  County,'  and 
there  are  more  i)rivatc  cabinets  prol)al)ly  than  in  any  other  sc'cliou 
of  the  country'. 
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CONCLUSION. 

TliH  present  status  of  La  Salle  County,  its  popu- 
lation, wealth,  niuniifacturing industry,  productions, 
educational  institutions,  churcli  organizations,  be- 
nevolent and  other  associations,  presents  a  future, 
of  which  much  older  communities  might  well  be 
proud.  Only  alxnit  fifty  y(^ars  have  passed  since  it 
was  first  occupied  by  American  citizens — and  twenty 
years  of  that  was  consumed  in  the  first  hard  expo- 
sure of  pioneer  Jife,  under  the  old  regimen,  where 
the  modern  railroad  and  telegra])h  were  unknown  ; 
or  in  battling  v/ith  financial  embarrassments,  which, 
for  intensity,  have  no  parallel  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. Those  who  remember  then — and  now — and 
can  from  memory  contrast  the  comfort,  intelligence, 
educational  fa-'ilities,  churches,  protection  ol  law, 
recreations,  and  social  enjoyments  of  to-day,  with 
the  seclusion,  hardship,  sickness,  dangers  from  the 
cliiPt)  te  and  frontier  bandits,  and  the  discomforts  of 
poverty  then,  can  but  be  amazed  at  the  success  of 
their  own  ett'orts.  Taking  both  town  and  country, 
the  (3luinge  has  Ix^en  more  radical  and  complete 
than  in  any  country,  not  a  prairie  region. 

Witiiin  that  time,  the  Indian,  yielding  to  his  des- 
tiny, has  followed  the  buffalo,  which  left  years 
before.  The  deer  have  followed  the  Indian.  Even 
the  birds  have  changed.  The  wild  bittern,  the  cur- 
lew, plover  and  grouse,  which  made  the  prairie 
vocal  with  their  harsh  notes,  have  nearly  all  left ; 
and  the  singing  birds,  which  frequent  an  older 
settled  cou.ntry,  have  taken  their  place,  and  cheer 
us   with   the  sweet  sonirs  we  loved  so  well  in  the 


Conclusion. 
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days  of  our  7/oiith,  far  away  among  the  hills  of  the 
East,  and  South.  The  prairie  grass,  and  wild  yet 
beautiful  flowers,  have  been  succeeded  by  cultivated 
farms,  waving  fields  of  grain  and  grass;  orchards, 
yearly  laden  with  luscious  fruit,  have  sprung  up  on 
every  farm,  rivaling  or  excelling  those  the  emigrant 
left  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Belts  and  groves  of 
timber,  brealc  ;ind  temper  the  prairie  wind,  and  give 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Herds  and 
flocks  fatten  where  the  Indian  pursued  his  game,  and 
the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  whoop  of  the  crane, 
and  croak  of  the  raven,  have  ceased,  and  the  crow- 
ing and  gabble  of  the  poultry  yard  have  taken  their 
place.  The  bloom  of  the  yellow  wild  flowers  of 
August,  are  no  longer  dreaded  as  the  harl)inger  of 
the  annual  return  of  prostrating  and  ])ainful  ague, 
and  other  sickness.  The  sallow  and  bilious  cheeks 
of  the  early  settlers  are  now  represented  by  fresher, 
blooming  countenances,  and  rosy  health.  Com- 
fortable, and  even  luxurious  dwellings,  scattered 
over  all  the  prairie,  replace  the  humble  cabin  that 
nestled  in  th«^  edge  of  the  groves.  Capacious  barns, 
filled  with  the  rich  products  of  an  exhaustless  soil, 
stand  for  the  log  stable,  rail  crib,  and  stack  yard, 
that  held  the  hard-earned  wealth  of  the  i)ioneer. 
The  traveler  meets  at  a  corner  of  every  section,  a 
neat  and  commodious  s(!liool-house,  where  all  the 
youth  can  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
without  money  or  ])rice  ;  and  over  the  entire  county 
lie  can  scarcely  get  beyond  tlie  view  of  the  (rhurch 
spire,  where  forty  years  ago  he  might  have  lost  him- 
self on  the  trackless  prairie,    with  no  building   or 
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landmark  to  guide  liiiii  on  liis  way.  Where  the  toil  of 
tile  early  settlers  barely  supplied  food  for  the  incom- 
ing immigrants,  or  the  ox  wagon  wended  its  slow 
and  weary  w^'iy  over  the  lonely  prairie,  to  a  market 
a  hundred  miles  away,  with  the  surplus  ])roducts 
of  the  eounty,  the  long  railroad  trains  follow  eaeh 
othei'  in  rapid  succession,  freighted  w'th  the  annual 
product  of  the  labor  of  seventy  thousand  ])eople! 
more  than  doubled  by  the  imj)roved  farm  imple- 
ments, which  our  clean  soil  and  level  surface  has 
called  into  «>xistence.  Millions  of  bushels  of  grain, 
and  thousands  of  fattened  swine  and  cattle,  yearly 
seek  the  Eastern  or  Southern  markets,  wliei'e,  forty 
years  since,  the  East  and  the  South  sent  food  \  nir 
people.  The  (contrast  is  startling,  and  most  ^r-ati- 
fying  to  those  who  have  lived  to  see  it,  and  they  can 
only  wish  that  iiiose  of  the  ])ioneers  who  have 
passed  away,  and  like  the  great  leader  of  Israel 
were  not  permitted  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their 
'iiopes,  .night  have  been  spared  to  rejoice  in  the  rich 
resuii  of  their  toil. 

If  in  less  than  half  a  century,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages that  have  attended  the  opening  of  a 
new  country,  all  of  these  results  have  been  pro- 
duced, what  may  be  anticipated  in  the  future? 
What  will  I.  Salle  County  be,  fifty  or  a  liundred 
years  hence,  or  in  the  more  distant  future "(  Plow 
many  intelligent,  virtuous  and  i)atriotic  ])eople 
will  live  for  a  high  and  noble  destiny  within  her 
borders  'I  Those  who  have  made  the  county  what  it 
is,  will  soon  have  passed  away  ;  they  leave  a  rich 
inheritance  to  those  who  will  follow,  and  it  remains 
for  posterity  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  future. 
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